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ADVERTISEMENT. 


= NO. national government holds out to its ſubjefts ſo many 
It alluring moti ves to obtain an accurate knowledge of 
their own country, .and of its various intereſts, as that of 
United America. By the: freedom of our ęlectians, public 
honours and public offices are not confined ts any one claſs of 
men, but are offered to merit, in whatever rank it may be 
found... To diſcharge the A of public office zuith honour | 
| and applauſe, the hiſtory, policy, commerce, produttions, par- 
= zicular {+ be and intereſts of the feveral States, ought. 
to be thoroughly underflood. It is obviouſly wiſe and prudent” 
then, to initiate our youth in the Enowwledge of theſe things, 
and thus to fern their minds upon repubhcan principles, 
and prepare them for future uſefulneſy and honour. There- 
is no ſcience better adapted to the capacities of youth, and 
= more apt to captivate their attention, than Goography. : 
An acquaintance with this ſcience, wy than with any other, 


| fatisfies that pertinent corny wh ts the predominating 
Future of the youthful mag to be | lamented that 
= this part of boat * been þ lung neglected in Ameri- 
ca. Our young men, univerſally, Lr been much better 
= ocquainted with. the Geography of Europe and Ala, than- 
= with that of their own flate and ccuntry. The want of © 
ſuitable books art this ſubjeft has been the cauſe, we hope the 
ſole cauſe, of this ſhamefill defect in our education. Tilt. 
within a fee. ycart, we have ſeldont pretended to write, 
and hard!yto think for. ourſelves. We have humbly received” 
rom Great Britain, our laws, our manners, our books, and = 
= our mis f thinking; and our youth have been educated, 
= rather as the ſnbjefs of the Britiſh king, than as the-citi- 
2 nens of a free republic. But the ſcene is note changed. 
De revolution has been favourable to ſcience in gener. 
al, particularly to that. 2 the: Geography of our own 
country. 
In the Goody frets, the author has e e t 
| brig. ar. valuable. branch of hnawledge home 13 common” 
4 5 7 hols, . 


— 


fehools, and to 1 cottage fire i, de, by OE ng ina Fa. It 
and cheap volume, the moſt enterteining and intereſting part | 
P/ His large work. He has endeavoured to accommodate it = 
3 10 the wſe of ſchools as a reading book, that our youth of ; 
both ſexes, at the fume time that they are learning to read, 
might imbibe an acquaintance with their country, and an 
attachment ts its interefts ;. and; in that. forming pericd of 
tze liver, begin to qualify themſelves to act their ſeveral 3 
3 parts in life ⁊ꝛuith reputation to e and 3 2222 8 
1 neſs to, their country. Ter 
_ © That the labours of the ah may. be a l to the... 
youth of that country which he loves, and which he has ſcd- 

| wlouf ty. explored, is his moſt ardent w Yb. : 


* * 
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: FOURTH EDITION. 
Great alterations and improvements have Fave made in, | 
toe preſent edition of this little book, the reaſons for which 
euill readily occur to any one who will for a moment conſid. 
er the projreſs. of things in the United Staten. Among 
numerous improvements in this enlarged edition, is an 
account of the Globes and their Uſe, with 4 ; number ef I 
e and entertaining Problemm. 
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advanced towards perfection, by ſtow, and, in fome pe- 


hort account of that ſcience. 


ho Aſtronomy treats of the heavenly bodies: arid an 55 „ 
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ENTRODUCTIFON, i 


c 


or ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPH v. 


* 


\ EOGRAPHY is a word derived from the G a 
and literally yſigniſies a deſcription of the earth, 


its figure, magnitude, and the ſeveral parts of its ſurface. 75 # "y 


— Geography is either univerſal, as it relates to the 
earth 1 75 general, or n as it relatne to any fingle. 
part of it. 

This ſcience, like alt others af a prichicat nature, "Jas : 


riods of time, by almoſt imperceptible degrees. 3 
A complete knowledge of Geography cannot be be 


tained without ſome "acquaintance- with Aſtronomyl 


This compendium, china ore, will be introduced with * 2 


er motions, ee Annen and ma utudes, XY 


2 5 INT R ODUCTION: 


4 © Proferver poſſeſſes infinite wiſdom and power. 


2 CW 


Jew i in which they move, ſhew that their Creator and; 


* 


Aſtronomy was firit attended to by the Shepherds. 


an the beautiful plains. of Egypt and Babylon. Their 
employment led them to contemplate the ſtars. While 
ther flocks, in the ſilence of the evening, were enjoying, 
: ſweet repoſe, the ſpangled ſy would naturally invite 
the attention of the Shepherds. The abſervation of 


the heavenly bodies afforded. them amuſement, and at. 
the ſame time aſſiſted them in travelling, in the night. 
A ſtar guided the Shepherds to the manger where our 
bleſſed Saviour was barn. By the aid of a lively imag- 
ination, they diftributed the ſtars into a number af con- 
ſtellations or campanies, to which they gave the names 


af the animals which they repreſented. 


E the ſeveral ASTRONOMICAL 518. 


IEMS of the WorLD. 
BY the word ſyſtem. is: meant an hypotheſis or ſup- 


pofition of a certain order and arrangement of the ſever- 
al parts of the univerſe, by which the aſtronomers ex- 
| pu ain all the phenomena. ar appearances of the heavenly 
bodies, their motions, changes, &c. The moſt famous 
ſyſtems, or hypotheſes, are, the Ptolemaic, the Tycho- 
nic, or Brahean, and the Pythagorean, or Copernican 


Syſtem. 


Tun PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM. 


This Aten. ſo called from Claudius Ptalemeus, a2 
celebrated” aſtronomer of Pelufium, in Egypt, Who. 


adopted and defended the prevailing ſyſtem of that age, 
ſuppoſes the earth iramoveably fixed, in-the centre of the 


unverſe ; and that the moon, the planets, ang ae ſtars, 


all move round it from eaſt to weſt, once in twenty-four - 
hours, in the following order: The Moen, Mercury, 
Venus, the Sun, Mars, Ju iter, Saturn, Herſchel, and the 
fixed ſtars. Theſe were al fup 


Tur B R AH E AN 8 NST EM. 


T5xbo Brahe, a-nobleman of Denmark, wa one of i 


the moſt eminent aſtronomers of his time, propoſed 


Tt Me en 0 =<Fpunt for the motion of the . 


eur. 


poſed to be fixed in ſepa- - 
rate cryſtaline ſpheres, and to be included i in another, call = 
ed the Primum Mbzle,which gives motion to all the reſt. 


* 
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INTRODUCTION. 2 


eenly bodies. Uwvilling to admit of the motion of the 


earth, and convinced that the Ptolemaic hypotheſis 
could not be true, he contrived another, different from 
any thing before offered to the World. In this hypo- 
theſis, the earth is ſuppoſed to be at reſt in the centre 
of the univerſe, and the ſun, together with the planets 
and fixed ſtars, to revolve about the earth in twenty- 
four hours; and at the ſame time all the'plenzts, except 
the moon revolve about the ſun. But this was even __ 


— 


was ſoon exploded. 


Tue COPERNICAN SYSTEM, - 

Is ſo called from Copernicus, a native of Thorn 
in Pruſſia, born in 1473, and-is-the cue Solar Syſtem. 
It had been taught by ſome of the Pythagorean phi- 
Joſophers, but was nearly loit, when Copernicus un- 
dertook to reſtore it./ It ſuppoſes the ſun to be in the 
centre of the ſyſtem, and that all the plancts move 
xound him in the order we have already mentioned. 
Theſe, together with the comets, form the con- 
Nituent parts of the Solar Syſtem. / See Plate, where 
this is reprefented, and by which an adequate idea of 
the whole may be eaſily obtained. | 

Of the Planets.} The. ſun is the centre of the mo- 
tion of the ſeven ſpherical, opake bodies, called Planets, 


more abſurd than that of Ptolemy, and it accordingly 


3 or wandering ſtars, whoſe diameters, diſtances and pe- 
riodical revolutions are exhibited in the following , 


4 


* a4 K:.t 


tl. 


av 


Mean arftances 


f 
yo on its axis. 


e 


cat — — — 
| Aunual periods | Diurnal rutatia 
| 
: 


3 
36,287,59:4 
67,993,362 


: oY I 


< N : "7 
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'2 : * INTRODVCTION. | 


EO The xo planets mentioned in the table; are Called = 4 
| Planets ; for beſides theſe, there are. ourteen 
N odies, called ſecondary Planets, 71007:5 or atellites, >/ | 
chich all reyolve round their primaries from 450 1 
KLlaſt, and ate the ſame time are carried along with them 

. Wan the _ as follows RE earth. hasne OLIN, 


WE Ya efcrs.1 the Dag or 240,000 miles, and-is bed A 
We the cart \ round the fun once a Tear. 2 diameter 


1 . ] upiter like. 3G moons, Saturn 122 ſeven, and i is alſo 
oa poor with a *broad . # ee has two 


ö | 5 -- 5 ries, is called their H motion. 'Bekdes . . 
5 motion, they revolve round their own-axis from welt 
to; eaſt, and this is called their diurnal motiom.  - 
The planet Herſchel was firſt obſerved ir 3 7825 by 
HTS that celebrated aſtronomer, William Herſchel, EL: 
F. R. 8. In Great Britain it is called Georgium Kare 
4 but in Frauce and America, it has obtained the name 
of Herſchel, in honour to its learned and inen aus diſ- 
| Toverer. 3 
© Of the Solar SV lem. J The bun the Groom . with 
kes ſatellites, and the comets, conſtitute the Solar, 
or Copernican ſyſtem, which was publiſhed to the world 


Koei i pays in 1530- This is now univerſally ap- 
tem. 5 ann; received great. im- 
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"re he. comets: Tg renn 8 — . an | 
hrs of the Iyſtem- With great rapidity, ſurpriſe FI by | 
ie ſingular appearance! of a LD or tail, * | 
companies them; 3/become-viſiblg to us in ch 2 n 
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They are large opaque bodies, which: move in all | 
; Follble e 9 Some revolve from weft to eaſt; 
{ſome from caſt to weſt Zothers from ſouth to north, or 
from north to fouth. Some have conjectured, that the 
comets were intended by the all wiſe Creator, to con- 
nec ſyſtems, and that each of their ſeveral orbits includes 
the ſun, and one of the fixed ſtars. The figures of the 
comets are very different. Some-of them emit beams 

on all ſides like hair, and are called Hairy comets; oth- 
ers have a long fiery tranſparent tail, pr ojecting from the 
part which is oppoſite to the ſun. Their magnitudes 
alſo are different. Some appear no bigger chan ſtars of 
the firſt magnitude; others larger than the moon. 

They move about the ſun, in very eccentric ellipſes, 
and are of much greater denſity than the earth; for 
ſome of them are heated,ain every period, to ſuch a de- 

gree as would vitrify or diſſipate any ſubſtance, known 
to us. Sir Iſaac Newton computed the heat of the eom- 
et that appeared in the year 1680, when neareſt the ſun, 
to be 2000 times hotter than red hot iron; and that 
being thus heated, it muſt retain its heat till it comes 
round again, although its period {hould be more than 
' 20,000 years; and it is computed to b&only 575. The 
number of comets belonging to our ſyſtem is unknown. 
Of the fixed Stars. ] The ſolar ſyſtem is ſurrounded 
Li the Hxed ſtars ; To. called, becauſe they at all times 
„ the ſame ſituation in regard to each other. 
heſe ſtars, when viewed with the beſt teleſcopes, ap. 
pear no larger than points, which proves that they are t 
an ane diſtance from us.. Although their diſtance Ru 
is not certainly kngon, yet it is the general opinion of | | 
aſtronomers, that they are at leaſt 100,000 times farther: : 
from us than we are from the ſun ; and that our ſun 
viewed from a fixed ſtar, would appear no bigger than 
_ a ſtar does aus A fourffl would not reach us from 
Siriut or the dog ſtar, which is nearer to this earth ba 
any of the fixed ſtars, in $0,000 years. A cannon bai, 
flying at the rate of 480 miles an hour; would not xeae: 25 
us in 4,468,000 years. Light, which is 30 d. 
from one body to another almoſt inſtarttxneonf] takes 
o wore time in paſfing from tlie ſixed ſtars to Wow 
11 han. we do in making a Voyage round he's 0 
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. INTRODUCTION. | 
about es years and one month; ſo that if all the fixed 
fſtarg, were now ſtruck out of exiſtence, they would 
appear to us to keep their ſtations for that ſpace of time 
to come. t is impoſſible, therefore, that they ſhould 
borrow their light from the ſun, as do the planets. 2, 
Aſtronomers reckon the number of ſtars at 2843, 146, | 
Which 20 are of the ii, 65 of the ſecond, 205 o I; fie 
third, 385 of the fourth, 648 of the 7ifth, and 1420 of the 
th magnitude. Theſe ſtars are divided irito 80 con- 
Atellations 12 of which are in the zodiac, 36 in the 
northern, and 32 in the ſouthern hemiſphere./ They 
are diſtinguiſhec from the planets by their twinkling. / 
Jo conſider theſe ſtars as deſigned merely to deco- 
rate the ſky, and form a rich and beautiful canopy for 
this earth, would derogate from the wiſdom of the 
Creator. Aſtronomers therefore, with much reaſon, 
buaave conſidered the fixed ſtars as fo many ſuns, attend- 
ed with a number of revolving planets, which they 
illuminate, warm and cherith. If this be true, there 
are as many ſyſtems as there are fixed ſtars. 'Theſe 
may alſo revolve round one common centre, forming 
one immenſe ſyſtem of ſyſtems. All theſe ſyſtems, we 
may conceive, are filled with inhabitants ſuited to their 
reſpective climes; and are ſo many theatres, on which 
the great Creator and Governor of the Univerſe diſ- 
plays his infinite power, wiſdom and goodneſs. Such 
a view of the ſtarry heavens muſt fill the mind of every 
. contemplative beholder with-ſublime, magnificent and 
glorious ideas of the: r | 


— 


ay 9 EARTH 


. Furth, though called a globe, i is not perfectly 
fuch its diameter from eat toweſt, is 34 miles 78 
than that from north to ſouth. The 8 of t 
"earth's orbit is about 188, 000, 918 miles, and its dircum- 
ference 560,622,477 miles. / Its hourly motion in its 
orbit is 677376 miles 1 ere is 140 times greater than 

that of a canon ball, which moves about 8 miles in a 


minute, and would be 22 years: 124 days and: L' hours, 
0 Song i ron! e = > am e 


* 


„„ r A 
Ihe earth, like the reſt of the planets, has two mo- 
tions, one round its axis, the other round the ſun. 1 
* It is 24,960 miles in circumference, and by its fota- 
jon on its axis once in 24 hours from welt to eaſt, cauſes: 
a continual ſucceinon of day and night, and an apparent 
motion of the heavenly bodies from ealt to weft. 7 By 
this motion on its axis the inhabitants, who live on the 
equator, are carried 1043 miles in an hour, It com- 
j:tes its revolution round the tun ence in a year, and 
occaſions the difference in the length of the days and 
nights, and the agreeable variety in the ſeaſons. The 
diameter of the earth's orbjt is about 188, 00,948 miles, 
and its circumference 5605622, 477 miles. Its hourly 
motion in its orbit is 67,376 miles, which is 140 times 
greater than that of a cannon ball, which moves about 
8 miles in a minute, and would be 22 years, 124 diys, 85 
and 6 hours, in going from the earth to the ſun. Cont 
Notwithſtanding the ſeeming inequality in the dif- 
tribution of light and darkneſs, it is certain, that througli- 
out the whole world, there is nearly an equal proportion 
of light diffuſed on every part, abſtracted from what is 
abſorbed by clouds, vapours, and the atmoſphere itſelf. 
| The equatorial regions have indeed the moſt intenſe 
light during the day, but the nights afe long and dark 55 
while, on the other hand, in the northerly and ſoutherly xx | 
parts, though the ſun ſhines leſs powerfully,-yet tile 
length of time that he appears above the horizon, with 
the greater duration of twilight, makes up for the ſeem- 
ig delten, | e 
That the earth, or planet which we inhabit, is round. 
s evident : Fit, from the conſideration that this fliape 
is beſt adapted to motion. Secandiy, from the appearance 
of its ſhadow in eclipſes of the moon, which is always 
Lounded by a circular line. Th:iraly, from analogy; all 
the other planets being globular; and Fourthly, from its 
having been many times circumnavigated.“ 5 


—v» 
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Magellan failed from Seville in Spain, under ih zufpices of 
Charles V. 1oth. #t Auguſt, 1519, and having diſeovered the Mapel- 
lanie Straits in South Amerioa, he eroſſed the Pacific Oetan; 
arrived at the Philippine iſlands, where he was poifoned. HA exp 
returned by way of the Cape of Good Hope, 8th of September, 152% 

- Sir Franc) Drake'ſailed from Plymouth, 13th December;-1577*5_ 
entered the Pacitic Ocean, aud, ſteering. round America, returned: > 

* ä 65. 222 NO > 24.6 is 
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of immenſe value. He compicted the circumnavigation of the globe 


vp 


5 INTRQDECTION.  _ 
As many find it difficult to conceive how people cat 


ſtand on the oppoſite fide of the globe without falling 
off, their conception may be aſſiſted by ſuppoſing all 


the various bodies on the earth's furface were of iron, 
and a very large magnet were placed hi the centre, then 


all bodies wo. attracted towards the center by the mag- 

| not fall off, which way ſoever the earth 
ſhould turn. Now the attraction of gravitation operates 
on all bodies as that of magnetiſm does on iron only. » 


It is now ten o'clock in the morning, and we now 
think we are ſtanding upricht on the upper part of the 


earth. We ſhall think the en o'clock this eve- 


ning, when the earth ſhal! 1co led half round, be- 


cauſe we ſhall then perceive ference of poſture. 


We ſhall then be exactly in the poſition of thoſe per- 


ſons who now ſtand on the oppoſite fide of the earth. 
Since they are as ftrongly attracted towards the centre- 


of the earth as we are, they can be in no more danger 


of falling downward, tian we are at preſent of falling: 


upward. Ee nn Y RINK: 


November 3, 1530. He was a man of great generoſity The haoty 
v-hich he took, and even the wedges of gold given him in return fer 
Es preſents to Indian chiefs, he divided in juſt proportional ſhares 
with the common ſailors, | 8 


Tamas Ca vend ib failed from Plymouth with two ſmall ſhips the 


* uſt of Bogus 1586; paſſed through the Straits of Magellan; took 


many rich prizes alung the coaſts of Chili and veru 3 and near Cali. 
fornia poſſeſſed himſelf of the St. Ann, an Acapulco ſhip, with a cargo. 


di of September, I5888638t. : Z 
Between the years 1598, and 1626, Oliver de Nort, of Utrecht, 


| Jamie: Mahu, George Spillenberger, a Fleming, IVilliam Schouten, a Hvl- 
lander, and ume the Hermit, ſueceſſively failed round e 


Lord Anſon ſailed in September, 1740; doubled Cape Horn, in a 


dangerous ſeaſon; lot moſt of .is men by the ſcurvy, and with only 
one remaining ſhip, the Centurion, crofled the Great Facific Ocean, 
. which is 10, ooo miles over; took a Spaniſh galleon, on her paſſage 


from Acapulco to Manila, and returned home in june, 1744. 
Byron, Bouganville, a Frenchman, Wallis and Carteret, ſucceſſively 
circumnavigated the globe, between the years 1764 and 1769. 


Captain Col, in the ſhip Endeavour, failed from Plymouth the 26th 


of Auguſt, 1768, and, after a moſt ſatisfactory voy2ge, returned the 
"12th of June, 7771. He ſet out. on à ſecond voyage, the 14th of Feb- 
tuary, 1776; made many important diſcoveries, and was killed on the 


iſland of Owhyhee by the natives, the 14th of February, 1779. His 
ſhips, under the command of Captain Clark, returngd the 16th of 
„ To PORES PRO Ts 1 ; 
Since this time many others, from America, as well as Europe, 
have made voyages round the world, ES, . 
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DOCTRINE og the SPHERE. | 
Definitions and Principles. / A SPHERE, with aſtro- 
nomers, is the whole frame of the world, as being of a 
globular figure,/ ; | 3 
In geography the circles which the ſun apparently 


deſcribes in the heavens, are ſuppoſed to be extended as 


far as the- earth, and marked on its ſurface. We may 


imagine as many circles as we pleaſe to be deſcribed 


on the earth, and their planes to be extended to the ce- 
leſtial ſphere, till they make concentrie ones on the 
heavens. / Each circle is divided into 360 equal parts, 


called degrees; each degree is divided into 60 ſeconds. 


The circles ſuppoſed by geographers to be deſcribed in 
this manner, are denominated great and 4 circles. 

Great Circles are thoſe which divide either the celeſ- 
tial or terreſtrial ſphere into two equal parts. Of theſe 


: 
F 


there are ſix—the Equator, the Meridian, the Ecliptic, - 


the Horizon, and the two Colures. / | 


/ Lefs Circles are thoſe which divide the ſphere into bo | 


, unequal parts; of which there are four, the two Tapis 


and the two Polar Circles. / 


Axis and Poles of the Earthi] The axis of the earth 


is an imaginary line -paſſing through its centre fromm 
north to fouth. The extreme points of the axis are call. _ 


ed the poles. / . 5 
Equator.] The equator is that line or circle which 


encompaſſes the middle of the earth, dividing the nortii- 

ern half from the ſouthern. This line is often calle. . 
the equinoctfal, becauſe, when the ſun appears therein, 
the days and nights are equal in all parts of the world. 


From this line latitude is reckoned. / 


Meridian. J / This cirele repreſented onthe atifdar Fs 
globe by a braſs ring, palles through the poles of the” 


_ earth, and the zermth and the nadir, croffing the equatop at 


right angle s, and/dividiffy the globe intoeaſtern and e 
ern hemiſpheres. / It is called meridian from the Latin 


meridies, mid-day ; becauſe, when the ſun comes to the 


ſouth part of this circle it is called noon, ang the day is 
D meritlians, 

which vary as you travel eaſt or welt. Geœographers 3. 

fume one of the meridians for ihe frſt; common that 


half fpent. There are an infinite number o 
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Tlie meridian of Philadelphia is the firſt for Amefieanzz 
that of London for the Engliſh; and Paris for the French. 


Zodiac. V If two circles were drawn parallel tg the 


ecliptic, at the diſtance of eight degrees on each ſide of 


It, the ſpace, or girdle included between theſe two par- 


allels, ſixteen degrees broad, and divided in the middle 
by the ecliptic, will comprehend within it the orbits os 


all the planets, and is called the Zodiac. / 


Ecliptic.] The Ecliptic is a great cirele, in the plane 


of which the earth performs her annual revolution round 
the fun, or in which the fun ſeems to move round the 
earth once -in a year. This cifcle is called the Ecliptic, 


from the word Helipſe, becauſe no eclipſe of the ſun os 


acters of the ſigns, with the months in which the ſur 


N 


moon happens. but when the moon is in or near the 
plane of this circle. / It makes an angle-with the equa- 
tor of 23* 28“ and interſects it in two oppoſite parts, 


called the Equinoctiaul points, becaufe when the ſun is in 


either of theſe points, he has no dechnation, and ſhines 


_ equally to both poles, and the day is then equal to the 


night all overi the world. The times when the ſun 


paſſes through theſe points, are the 20th of March, and 


the 20th of September; the former is called the verna, 


The ecliptic is divided. into twelve equal parts, of 
thirty degrees each, called ſigns. / 'Thefe begin at the 
vernal interſection of the ecliptic-with the equator, and 


the latter the autumnal equinox. 


are numbered from weſt to eaſt. The names and char- 


enters them, are as follows: | 


1271 c ; | . | / 5 > ie 
8 - ava ＋ Exlilp names. Charac 1 5 in ce ich the 


en Enters tbem. 


| El leis. 
1 Aries The Ram +, fd | Marc a 


% 


8 
8 3 
4 Cancer The Crab e yore 
6 Virgo The Virgin 


. Aquarius ; The Wate 
ASS. ilces y The Fiſhes 


2 Taurus The Bull April 


3 Gemini The wins 


5 Leo -. Lhe Lion, | 
» Auguſt, 
Septcmber 
October 
Noveniber 
December 
Januar / 


1 
Libra Ihe Scales <= 
8 Scorpio - The Scorpion m 
9 Sagittarius The Archer G 
10 Capricornus The Goat. WW 

Bearer = 
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into upper and lower hemiſpheres. N 
} The horizon is divided into four quarters, and each 


in the norte ; 
cer becauſe it touches the ecliptic in the ſign Cancer; 
zd that in the ſouthern hemiſphere is called the trep- 
1c of Capricorn, becauſe it touches the ecliptic in the 
fgn Capricorn, / On the 21ſf of June the ſun is in 
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The firſt fix are called northern, and the latter ſauth- 
ern ſigns; becauſe the former poſſeſs. that half of the: 
ecliptic which lies to the northward of the equinoctial, 
and the latter that half which lies to the ſouthward. 

Hirizom.] ! The horizon, repreſented on the artificial 
globe by a broad wooden 1 divides it into uppet 
and lower hemiſpheres. / There are, geographically 
ſpeaking, two horizons, the gebe and the rationul. 
The ſenſible horizon is that circle which limits our pret- 
pect, where the ſky and the land, or water, appear. to 
meet. The ratical or real horizon, is a circle whote 
plane paſſes through the centre of the earth, dividing it 


quarter into 90 degrees. The four quartering points, 
viz. eaſt, weſt, north, and fouth, are called the cardinal 
points, The poles of the horizon are the zenith and 
the nadir. The former is the point directly over our 
heads; the latter the point directly under our feet. 


Colures.] The two meridians that paſs through the 


four above mentioned points have particular names; 
that which paſſes through the fir ſt degrees of Aries and 


Libra is called the equinoctial Core, and that which 
paſſes through the firſt degrees ot Cancer and Capri- 


corn is termed the ſolſtitial Colure. "Theſe Colures cut 
each other at right angles, in the poles of the world. 
Trepics.} f The tropics are two circles drawn paral- 


lel to the equator, at the diſtance of 235 287 on each fide 


of it. Theſe circles form the limits of the echptic, or 
the ſun's Wes, ae from the equator. 
n hemifphere, is called the tropic of Can- 


Cancer, and we have the longeſt day. On the 21ſt af 
December the fun is in Capricorn, and we have the 
ſhorteſt day. / They are called tropics, from the Greek 


then he returns again to the equator. 


* 


That which is 


C 


word TREPO to urn, becauſe when the tun arrives at 


Dealer Gireles.] / The two polar circles are: deſcribed. 


. 
* - 1 
- 


$7 


round the poles of the earth at the diſtance of 43 28. 
| | „„ BR 26427 
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The northern is called the Arctic Circle from Aris, or 
the bear, a conſtellation fituated near that place in the 
. heavens ; ſthe /outhern, being oppoſite to the former, is 


4 bt ; 


* 


called the Antarctic circle. The polar circles bound the 
places where the ſun ſets daily. Beyond them the ſun 
revolves without ſetting. By, 


Zones. J The, ſarface of the earth is ſuppoſed to be 


— 


divided into five unequal parts, called zones, each of 
which 1s terminated by two parallels of latitude. . Of 


theſe five zones, one 1s called the. torrid or burning 


Zone; two are ſtyled: up: © or frozen; and two temper- 


ate; names adapted to t 


 xeſt of the earth together. 


to which their ſituations are liable. : 

The zorrid zone is that portion of the earth over eve- 
ry part of which the ſan is perpendicular at ſome time 
of the year.] The breadth of this. zone is forty-ſeven 


quality } the heat and cold 


degrees; extending from twenty-three degrees and a 
half north latitude, to twenty-three- degrecs and a half 


ſouth. The equator paſſes through the middle of this: 


zone, which is terminated on the north by the parallel 


of latitude called the tropic of Cancer, and on the ſouth: 
by the parallel called the tropic of Capricorn. The 
ancients couſidered this zone as unmhabitable, on ac- 
count of the heat which they thought too great to be. 
ſupported by any human being, or even by the vegeta- 
ble creation; but experience has long ſince refuted this. 
notion. | 


Many parts of the torrid zone are remarkably popu- 
_ Jous;; and it has been found. that the long nights, great 


dews, regular rains and breezes which prevail in almoſt 


every part of the torrid zone, render the earth not only 


inliabitable, but alio ſo fruufulz that two barveſts a 


Pear are very common. All ſorts- of ſpices and drugs: 
are almoſt ſolely produced there; and it furniſhes more 


perfect metals, precious ffones, and pearls, than all the 


The ſrigid zones are thoſe regions round the pole 
where the ſun does not rife for ſome days in the winter, 
nor {et for ſome days in the fummer. # The two poles 
are the centres of theſe zones, which extend from theſe 
points to twenty-three deg. and twenty-eight min. 

» The northern frigid zone comprehends Nova Zembla, 


YA 


. 


Lapland, part of Norway, Baffin's Bay, part of Green- 


land, 


— 
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land, and part of Siberia. The ſcuthern frigid zone 
has no land kndwn to us. The two temperate zones 
are the ſpaces e between the tropics and polar 
circles. | 2 | 

The northeln temperatg Bone contains almoſt all Eu- 
rope, tlie greater part of Aſia, part of Africa, the United 
States of America, and the Britith Coton! lies. Ihe 
ſouchern temperate zone compriſes the ſouth part of 
New Holland, (including e Bay) Cape of Good 
Hope and Cape orn. 

al the frigid zones he longeſt $663 is never below 24 
hours; in the temperate zones not quite ſo much, and. 
in the torrid never more than 14 hours. — 

Climate.] The word climate has two ſignifications, 
the one cominon, and the other geogr aphical. / In com- 
mon language, the word is uted to denote the difference 
in the ſeaious and the temperature of the air. When 
two places differ in theſe reſpects, they are ſaid to be in 
different climates. f_ | 

In a raphical ſenſe, a climate is a tract of the 
1 8 155 1 ace, included between the equator and a pa- 

rallel of latitude, or between two parallels of ſuch a 
breadth, as that the length of the day! in the one be 
half an hour longer than in the other. Within the po- 
lar circles, however, the breadth of a circle 1s ſuch, 
that the length of a day, or the time of the ſun's con- 
tinuance above the horizon without ſetting, is a month 
longer in one Parallel, as you proceed northerly, than 
in the other. 7 
g i 
| 


, There are thirty climates between the equator, We SEA 
either pole. In the firſt twenty-four, bete een the e? 
quator and each polar circle, the period of increaſe for L 
every climate is half an hour. j! In the other ſx, between 
the polar circles and either pole, the period of increaſe. 
for each climate 1s 2 month. / Theſis chmates continual- | 
ly decreaſe in breadth as you proceed from the equator. _ 
L.atitude.] / The latitude of a place is its diſtance from 
the equator, reckoned in degrees, &c. north or ſouth, 
on the meridian. FThe greateſt latitudes are thoſe of the - 

_ poles which are ninety degrees diſtant from the equa- 
tor. If the place be fituated between the equator an 
me north pole, it is ſaid to be in north ee if it lie 
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between the equator and the an pole, it is in ſouth 
Fon latitude. | 


— nn o 
— — am 
* * 
* 


has its meridian. The longitude of a place is the diſ- 
tance of its meridian from ſome other fixed meridian, 
meeaſured on the equator. Longitude is either caſt or 
1 welt. / All places eait of che fixed or firſt meridian are 
in eaſt longitude; ; all weſt, in weſt longitude. On the 

q equator, a degree of longitude 3 is equal to ſixty geogra- 
. phical miles ; and of courſe, a minute on the equator is 
acgqual to a mile. But as all the meridians cut the equa- 
| tor at right angles, and approach nearer and nearer to. 


— — > 4. a 
* e * 
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from the equator to either pole ; ; fo that in the fixtieth 
degree of latitude, a degree of longitude is but thirty 
A or halt as long as a degree on tlie Equator. 


„ the GLOBES, and their USE. 


7 AN artificial Globe is a round body, whoſe . is 
= every where equally remote from the centre. But by 
the globes here is meant two ſpherical bodies, whoſe 
convex ſurfaces are ſuppoſed to gie a true repreſenta- 
tion of the earth and heavens, as vitible by obſervation. 
One of theſe is called the terreſtrial, the other the, ce- 
leſtial globe. On the convex ſurface of the terreſtrial 
globe, all the parts of the earth and ſea are delineated 
in their relative ſize, form, and ſituation. 

. On the ſurface of the celeſtial globe, the ĩmages of che 
ſeveral con{i:llations, and the unformed ſtars, are delin- 
eated; and the relative magnitude and poſition which 
the ſtars are obſerved to haye in the heavens, carefully 
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N preſerved. | . 
} In order Wender. theſe globular bodies mare 1 
Wit -they are fitted up with certain appurtenances, whereby 


2 great variety of uſeful problems are lolved i in a very 
ö caly and expeditious manner. 


Longitude.\# Every place on the ſurface of the eartdt 


| each other, until at laſt they croſs at the poles, it is ob- 
F Vvious that the degrees of longitude will leſſen as you go 


globe hangs: 


41 The brazen. Meris ay 
5 | Ai Which is repreſented by two 
s paſſing through its poles. The circle is divided 
into four 33 of ve; degrees e 3 in one ſemi- 


is that ring or oni in wok the 


5 circle 


W - 


2 . * 
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circle the diviſions begin at each pole, and end at go 
degrees, where they meet. In the other ſemi- circle, the 


h diviſions begin at the middle, and proceed thence towards 

ba each pole, where there are 90 degrees. The graduated 

5 fide of this brazen circle ſerves as a meridian for any 

r point on the ſurface of the earth, the globe being turned 

e about till that point comes under the circle. 

2 The hour crrcle is a. {mall circle of braſs, divided into 

. twenty-four hours, the quarters and half quarters. It is 

8 fixed on the brazen meridian, equally diſtant from the 

* north end of the axis; to which is fixed an index, that 

0 points out the diviſions of the hour circle as the globe 

5 is turned round on its ax's. | 

"= The horizon is repreſented by the upper ſurface of 

x the wooden circular frame, encompaſſing the globe 

* about its middle. On this wooden frame is a kind of per- 
petual calendar, contained in ſeveral concentric circles; 
the inner one is divided into four quarters of ninety de- 
grees each. The next circle is divided into the twelve 
months, with the days iu each according to the new ſtile | 

8 the next contains the twelve equal ſigns of the zodiac, 

4 each being divided into thirty degrees 3 the next the 

- twelve months and days according to the old ſtile; and 

gf there is another circle containing the thirty-two points 

- of the compaſs, with their halves and quarters. Al- 

r though theſe circles are on all horizons, yet they are not 

always placed in the ſame diſpoſition. 

The quadrant of altitude is a thin flip of braſs one edge 


of which is graduated into ninety degrees and their quar- 
ters, equal to thoſe of the meridian. To one end o this 
18 fixeti | a braſs nut and fcrew, whereby it is puton, and 
faſtened to the meridian; if it be fixed in the zenith or 
pole of the horizon, then 'the graduated edge repreſents 
a vertical circle paſſing through any point. 

Befides theſe, there are ſeveral circles deſcribed on 
the ſurfaces of both globes, ſuch as the equinoctial, or 
ecliptic, circles of longitude and right aſcenſion, the trop- 
ics, polar circles, parallels of latitude and declination 
on the celeſtial globe ; ſund on the terreſtrial, the equa- 
tor, ecliptic, tropics, polar circles, parallels of EN 
| hour eircles, or meridians, to every lifteen de grees; and 


f 
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on ſome globes, the ſpiral rhumbs flowing from the ber- 


erall centres, called flies. q 

In uſing the globes, keep the eaſt Ide of the bevidbn 
towards you (unleſs the problem requires the turning it) 
-which fide you may know by the word EA, on the hori- 


zon; for then you have the graduated meridian towards 


you, the quadrant of altitude before you, and the globe 
divided exactly into two equal parts, by the e, 
ſide of the meridian. 

The following problems, as being moſt uſeful wid 
entertaining, are ſelected from a great variety of others, 
which are eaſily ſolved with a globe fitted up with the 


aforementioned appurtenances. - - 


15 I.. Toe. latitude of a place being given, to rect fy the globe for 


that place. 


Let it be required. to rectify the globe for the latitude 


of Boſton, 42 degrees 23 minutes north. 


Elevate the north pole, till the horizon cuts the bra- 


zen meridian in 4223“ and the globe is then rectified 
for the latitude of Boſton, | Bring Boſton to the merid- 


jan, and you will find it in the zenith, or directly on 
the top of the globe. And fo of any other place. 


| II. To fd the latitude and l:notude of: any Place on the ter- 


reſtrial globe. 


Bring the given place under that ſide of the Fraduated N 


brazen meridian where the degrees begin at the equator, 
then the degree of the meridian over it ſhews the lati- 
is tude ; and the degree of the equator, under the merid- 
ian, ſhews the longitude. 


Thus Boſton will be found to lie i in 425 27. north. 


latitude, and 70 58“ weſt longitude, from London, 


or 4 10%, eaſt longitude from Philadelphia. 


: gitude are wt 
Pitz the given longitude, 


ces on the globe. 


. the viaduared edge of the quadr at- of altitude 
over both places, the beginning or ꝙ degree being on 
4 one of 1 and 822 n between MAE ſhew their | 


diſtance ;' Me 


7 


I. 7 o find a any Place on the globe whoſe latitude and lone 


und on the equator, to 
the meridian, and under the given Iagoude, oo on the | 
-meridian, is the place ſought. _ 


5 8 To find the diftance aud bearing of any 1 given ple 


A aud, r. 


1 


r r 


Pre 


e e 


VII. 75 find ever let Nabe fr 
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——— theſe degrees multiplied by 60, give the geo- 
graphical miles, and by -ſixty-nine and a halt, _ the | 5 
diſtance in'Engliſh miles near. TONER 
V. © To find the ſur's place in the eclidtic.. | 
2. the month in the outer calendar 
the — (if the globe was made before the al- 


eration of the ſtyle) and oppoſite to it you will find the 


fign ant degree the ſun is in that day. Thus on the 
2 of March, the ſun's place is 44 degrees in Aries. 
hen look for that ſign and degree 1 in the ecliptic line 
— on the globe, and you will find the ſun's place; 
there fix on a ſmall black patch, ſo is it nnn. or the 


ſolution of the following problems. 


VI. 75 And the fur's detfination,. hens 17, FEY Bfance 
7 om the eqiuiemctial line, either northward or ſouthaward. 
Bring His place to the meridian; obſerve hat de- 
of the meridian lies over it, and chat is his declina- 
tion. If the ſun lies on the north fide the line, he is 
faid to have north en but if on Re Jonth Vale, he 


has ſouth declination. 


- Note, - The greateſt FT "IRR can never be more 
than 23* 28“ either north or ſouth ; that being the 
diſtance of the tropics from the, nin boyend 
which the ſun never goes. F 4- 
Te" To find where the ſim Ee; on a ow that | 
in to fmd over aubeſe heads the fun wall paſs that days - 


Bring the ſun's place to the meridian, obſerve his. 2 05 8 
a declination, or hold a pen or wire over it, then turn the 

globe round, and all 
the wire, will have the ſun over their heads at day. at 


ofe countries which paſs under 


Noon. . | 
Note. This appearance. can n only hownets. 10 thoſh . 
who live under the 7orrid zone, becauſe che ſun meyer 
goes farther from the eqwinoctial, either northward 
or ſouthward, than the two e, wu room 5 re- 
turns again. 6 


har place the fun is e | 
"ing che place here you are (ſappoſe Botha 


the meridian 3; tet dle index he ches Een Hour bpavur -. 
watch; then turn the globe tilkthe/index points to the  - 
1 * e Wannen | 


for a 


. 


A 


\ 

7 * A * 

{s Ef a , 
1 
4 
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ee vou find the place to wluch. die un is | 
Vertical, or aver whoſe head it is at that time. 
IX. 2 Bud at any hotir "of the” day, bar & abel i ir at | 
„Narr 

1. [Being the; plantrebcre vou are tothe braſs edn ; 
- at-thecindex tothe: hour by the: watch, turn the globe 
till {the place vou are looking for. comes under the me- 
ridian, and the ide will; ꝓoint du. the time required. 
Notes By this problem you may like wiſe ſee, at one 
8 in diſtant countries, where the inhabitants ate 
Ling here breatfafting-—dirin dri 


ain 


plate. in the at. . 


jap ba, ee 


going. to aſembt in and where: to . b An 5s 


5% X. To find at what hour the ſun riſes and eue ge, 
in che eur an ulſa upun 
Reckify the globe for — we but 
in; bring the fun' 
index 0 123 — turn the ſun's place to tlie eaſtern 


what point of the compaſs. 


s: place to the meridian, and ſet the 


edge of the horizon, and the index will point out: the 


hour of riſing; if you bring it to the wieftern edge of 


the horizon, the index will thew the hour of ſetting., 


N To) 


22 2 


391 


nd the" 2 of the day and nighty'at any Fire of 
en 2 he ghar. N 


Gee bit 


Double (ebe Mme of the ſun's rifing that Uay; and ie 


gives the length of the night; double the/timie ef Kis 
tetting, and it gives the length of the day 
1 "To s find the length of the long} on ſhorts day, « at 22 


L Recith the g lobe for that place; if ha gs 
 tibrthy bring the beginning 13 
fet the index'es' 125 Wen bring the ſame degree of Can- 


cer 24 the eaſt part of tlie horizon, and the index will : 


: _ the the time 
I the ſame hes 
is index will ſhew the time of his ſetting, 
ben (as in the laſt problem) Will give the. lengek 
2 day and ſhorteſt night. - X 
Ae bring the beginning, of Capricorn ta the e- 
. and prpeced in all x 
oe a a dean. R 5 | 2 HAY 


J 


N 


b lace' upon the earth.” 85 


aps 


of 


of Cancer to che mer! 


the Yours riſing- * 1 „ : 3 . 


which deub⸗ 
1 of the 


FE J * 28147 


night and, ſhorteſt day. 


the place you 5 


e be brought to Aer fide; 


pect3nas, before, we, thall 


iiniong3 the longeſt day 
— e are night hours, The 
| Kandy k e the * 34 oye 


Midnight at 


longeſt day is ahout 19 hours, and the ſhorteſt night 4+ 


INTROD UC N 2 
At Peterſbu 2 the ſeat of the Empreſs of Ruſſia, the 


Fd 


hours. The 3 day 4. Yours; and the longett 


night 19 hours. 477. a+ A 
Nato. II all. ee de riſes and: 

ſcts-at fix o'clock the year round: From. thence to the 

polaricirclar;the days! increaſe as the latitude inereaſes 1 


Ao that at thoſe circles themſelves, the.longeit day: is. 


24 hours; and the longeſt night juſt the ſame. From the 
polar circles to the potes, the days continue to lengthen an- 
to weeks and: months; ſo that at the very pole, the ſuꝛi 
thines for 6 montlis tagether in frmmer, and is abſent 
from it: 6 months in winter. Note, alſo, that when it is 
ſummer with the northern inhabitants, it is <vinter with the 
/outherng and the contrary; ard every part of thewwordt. 
partakes of nearly an equal ſhare. of light and darknefd- 


XIII. "To fink oll thiſs Thbabitantt #6 4ubour ft ſun is th . 


ionen Tifing of fetrilig in ther meritlians or midmpht. 
Find the fin's place in the ecliptie, and ra the 
pole as much above the horizon as the ſun, that day, de- 


clines from tlie equator; then bring the place where: | 


the ſun is vertical at that hour, to the braſs meridian; 
ſo will it then be in the 3 centre of the horizon. 
Now {e what countries Re n the” weſtern edge of the- 
horizon; for in them the ſun is ng to wh ure on the 
ealtern ide he is {erting ; to thoſe under the 
of the mieridian it" is 80 day; £40] Ne ee er che 
lower part of it, it is mitnig F aro 9” 7 (A 
Thus at Charleſtown 0 2 0 on the 10th af April, at 
"ole * in the morn) K ring; 7 


The 8 is; abour rings 4} 


wat 4 145 „ 4 * 


The ſun is nt. 


| Pts « 2 6 (4 AM at 

* Bra], South South America. BG L 

8 New Guinea,the Fapan Iſſes 
and Kamtfcharka. 


In the meridian; or non Perſia, Hp en Nora N 


1 "a * 7 
N ö at H 917 


<p EEG i} IF; 77 n 7 


he Ris of Good Hope, 


5 18 > 4s 1 0 


the vicinity _ . 


> ging, 2 eloraanfilt ack 
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of MAPS and. their. VSE. topo 


$24. FFY... 


1 A MAP i is the repreſentation of Phang 1590 of the: 
earth's "ſurface, delineated on a plane according to the 
avs of proje®tiond for as the earth is of a n form, 


no of its ſpherical* ſurface can eee 


ite on a plane. 12 4 3 4 $2455 * 
/ The morthis//confidered as the up part of he | 
map; the ſouth is at the bottom, o to the norte; 


the caſt is on the right hand, the face being turned to 
the north; S rhe: ef land, wppoties. to. 
_ the eaſt. From the top to the bottom are drawn merid- 


ans, or Ines / longitude ; and from fide to fide, parallels: 
of latitude. / The outermoſt of the meridians and paral- 
cls are — with ces of latitude or longitude, by 


means of which; and als of miles, which i is oom 
monly placed in the corner of the map, the ſituation, 
diſtances, & c. of Places may be. found, as on the artifi- 


SAFT SPA <p == 


Fial globe. . 
_{ Rivers are deſcribed i in maps by blank "FLEE and a are fre 
wider towards the 5 1 wh 5 a. ead or EW 


* 
2 0 wy © 
' 


$7 .  ' Mountay | : 
| EE AN [a 58 5 repreſen ted by 2 Lin FF 


ihrub ; bogs:. ralſes A Fs ſands and ſhal- be 
- Jaws are Jeſcri | y ſmall ots; WY roads, uſually. _ wi 
double es. rbours, the depth of the water ia ; me 
ſometimes l by figures repref -ntin fathoms, 7 !!s 
When any parts of the heaven, or e 2 20 = -X 
de on the right or left, we are to under rſtand the N 
fon differently according to the profeſſion of 1 = 
fon who makes uſe of it; -becagſe, according to that, his Yr 
| face is ſuppoſed tobe turned towards a certain quarter. 555 
A geographer is ſuppoſed to ſtand with his face 10 the 157 
ng decaule & 5 northern part of the works is beſt Tio" 


An aſtronomer looks towards the ſouth, to NES: 
Hows the eg bodies as they come to the meridian, fol 


The ancient augurs, in obſerving the flight of birds, look - 12 

&4 Awards the eaſt; whilit the poets look welt, towards HA 
Fortunate Thee... M books. © geography, therefore, 1 343k 

by the right hand we muſt underſtand the caſt ; in thoſe of 

; ot aſtronomy, the welt z in ſuch as relate to — _— ara 


As and ur ie Weis of poets, n 
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erben Ihe atmbſphere; or air which - | 
reads the globe: is about 45 mates in height.” It is tlie 
medium of ſound ; by refracking the rays or light; h 
2 are rendered vifible, which, without this medium, 
cbuld: not beifcen. Aoi St MOON ASS Rag NY 
Wind is air put in motihh, and it. is called 5 
; ey ora ſtorm, acconiing:to therrapidity;/ 
trader winds! in the. Atlantic: and; 


ſoutheaſt. — the equator, fro about 33 degree — 
of latitude nortir and ſouth. An 32 10 Ahn Me.. N 
Tien] The ebbing and flowing of the ſea is cauſed: 
by the attraction of the fun and moon; but chiefly by: 
that of che lattby / the power ofthe mn in Thü ene, 
heirig to thati of the ſua; as 5 to. The moon in cae- 
revolution round the eurth produtes two tiles, and their 
motion follows nme b. môon, via. 
from et to weſt.. / 11 
| Cen. / Clouds are Salle cktons of vapours, exhaled. 
from” the- earth be. the attraction of tlie. fun, ar Ns” 
cane fi A Tt L's: 1993309 but: $9: bo 
Bclipfes:] Gtewecliv is tis 2. total«or: partial, Sal 
off the light of the ſun or moon. Mhenthemoonpadh s 
between the catth-and the ſuns: the ſuri. is. eclipſed; 2 5 
when tlie eartit paffes between ths. moon e 
moon is eclipſed. „ 8 
Lactil H. 22 (97,763 03-5414. | 


NA FUR AT." DIVISIONS * the: EARTH. 


. THE. We which" we inhabit, called tlie Farth, i 18 
made nc and water, aulas therefore called ter = 
15.” © About bins. foürch ofthe furface of - theiglobe... . Wy 

17 E other, three-fourths: Ar Wadter.. 1354, 8 


* — 8 | « 2 2424 4 + 
1 Gas 5. ned e e tang ahd « Water, gte . 


þ $35 & B65” 534 14 4 
k . | = 2 5 
1 The Divine of Land Hh Dare] 

Va I, Centinenig. {A me I. Ocean. An Oceanis 
' 
* 


t 


Water ut. = 4 

Unt u 12 yery:laige tract a vaſt collection of water... 2 
of country, not entirely ſſep- not entirely ſeparated by - (EA 
Nr eee Land. There a. . 
Common . Wann „ ie EY: 


- 


- 
at 


2 i 


e 
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3 
pers 


Continents, the Eufteru and 


Weftern.' L he Eaſtern Con- 
tinent is dixided into Eu- 
rope, Aſia, and Africa: che 
- Weſtern, into North and 


South America, To theie 


we may now atid the con- 
unent of New | dollaud, 
— is found to be fulk- 
ciently large 
pectable — of Conti- 
nent. Ee ographers 
reckon four continents; viz. 
Europe, Aſta, Africa; and 


to bear the ref 


America. But according 


to the above definition there 
7 but the three mention- | 


* wil. J 4 An iſland. | 
zs a tract of land entirely 
ſurrounded with water; as, 
Rhode Eflanck, Long Iſland 
Cuba, kreland, . 


* 
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or omen 


northward of dentate and 


country, 
and; moſt of them, how- 
2s ever, 
the ocean, by 
lake Ontario, &c. A ſmall 
collection of water ſur- 


Fa . 


between America en the 


weſt, and Europe and Af- 
rica on the eaſt, 2000 miles 
wide. 2 e, between 


America on the eaſt, and 


Arſon the weſt, 10, 00 
miles over. 
which waſhes the eaſtern 
ſhores of Africa, and the 
ſouthern {hores | of Aſia, 
3,000 miles wide. / Beſndes 


The | Tudian,. 


theſe, there is the Northern 
ocean, lying 


Aſia, 3, 00 miles wide ; 
and the Southern, extending: 
from the fouthern coaſts of 
Africa, to the ſoutlr pole, 
8,500 miles over... +.) 
IL JLates.} A lakers 18 4 
krge collection of water, 
in the interior parts of a 
furrounded by 


communicate with 
rivers 3 28 


> rounded as above, 18 called 


Il. i A pe- 


ginſula i is almoſt an ifland, 
or a tract of land weed. ; 
ed by water, pop ns Fo 

one narrow neck; as Bo 


ton, the Morea, Crim Far- 


5 tary nu FIN oy 


** 


IV. Mme 2 n- 


a is ee e 


1 "5 | 

III. 650 J ſea or gulf 
is a part of the ocean, ſur- 
rounded by: land, exeepting 
a narrow paſs called a Trait, 
y which ſt communicates 
with the ocean; as the 
Mediterranean, Baltic and 
Red Seas; and the gulfs 
of Mexico; St. Lawrence 
1 Venice. a 

IV. ente ap ſirnitis 
4 narrow n rel 
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land joining a peninfula to 


the main land; as the iſth- 
mus of Darien, which joins 


North and South — 


70: miles over; and the 
iſthmus of * whi ch 
unites Afia and Attica, 60 
miles over. ns "1530 

V. Promontories.}}A . 
montory is a mountain or 


hill extending into the ſea, 
the extremity of which is 
called a cape. A point of 


flat land projecting far in- 


to the ſea, is like wiſe called 


a capeʒ as Cape Ann, Cape 


Cod, Cape n 1 


Horn. poo 


Vi. — Soars; 


tain is a part of the land 


more elevated chan the ad- 


jacent country, and ſeen at 
a diſtance ; as the White into 
Hills and ene ” 
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one ſea into another; as 
the ſtraits of Gibraltar, 
joining the Mediterranean 
to the. Atlantic; the ſtraits 


of Babebmandel, which u- 


nite the Red __ with the 
neee, Oecit 1 75 


> Man en A bey is is 2 
part of che ſea running up 
into the main land, com- 
monly between two capes ; 
as Maſſachuſetts — be- 
tween Cape. Ann and Cape 
Cod ; Delaware Bay, be- 
tween Cape May and Cape 


 Henlopenz Chetapeak Bay, 
| between Cape Charles and 


0 VL Rivers] foray is 
a confiderable ſtream of 
water iſſuing from one or 


more 23 and Log | 


_ thream neee or 
wen. _ I 
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' DISCOVERY of AMERICA, 


9 Ti is believed by many, and not without ſome Kee of 
that America was known to the ancients. Of this, 
however, hiſtory affords no certain evidence. The Nor- 
wegians, the Wetfh, and the Germans, each in their 

turn, have made pretenſions to the diſcovery of Ameri 
ca. But for aught we can learn from the beſt documents, 

the eaſtern continent was the only theatre of hiſtory - 
(che partial diſcoveries of the Norwegians excepted) 
from the creation of the world to the year of our Lord 


af Canrrovurn Cor Unnbs, a ſubje&t of the republic 


of Genoa, has deſervedly the honour of having diſcov- 


ered America. From a long and cloſe n to * 5 
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ſtudy of geography and navigation; to which his genius- ; 


was naturally/inclned}Columbushadiobtained a know: 
of the. true figure of the earth, much fuperior to* 

the general notions of the age in which he lived. In 

order that the terraqueous globe might be properly bab 


amed, and the lands and ſcas proportioned to each oth- 


er,” he was led to conceive that another continent was, 

neceſſary. Other reaſons induced him to believe that 

this continent was connected with the Eaſt: Indies. 

% early as the year 1474; he communicated; his in- 
genious theory to Paul, a phyſiciam of Porence, eminent 
tor: his know of coſm raphy. He warmly 

proved it, ſuggeſted ſeveral facts iir confirmation of | — 5 


and encouragedColumbus in an undertaking ſo laudable, | 


and which-promifed ſo much benefit to the world. 
Having fully ſatisfied himſelf with reſpec to the 


truth of his ſyſtem, he became impatient to reduct it to 


Practice. Lhe firſt ſtep towards this, was to ſecure tlie 
patronage of; ſome of the European powers. Accord- - 


a. tenet ga his, ſcheme before the fenaterof Genca, 


maleing his native country the ſirſt tenden of his, ſervices. 


Whey rejefted his propofal as the dream f a chimerical 


projector... Hef next applied to John II. king of. Portu- 
gah a monarch. of an enter prifing genius, and no incom- 


petent judge of naval affairs. The. king liſtened to him 


in the moit gracious. manner, and referred the conſider- 
ation of his plan to a number of eminent coſmogra- 


phers, whom he was accuſtomed to confült in matters 


of this kind: Theſe men, mean and intereſted 
views, ſtarted innumerable o bjections, and aſked-many _ 


aaptious queſtions, on deere ben betty Columbus into 
full explanation of his ſyſtem. Having: dene this, 
they adviſed the: king. to diſpatch Ave llel, ſceeretly, 1h 


© 20xder:to attempt .the-propojed difcpvery, by follow ing 
had pointed out. 
John, forgetting- on this occaſon the ſentiments be- 
8 cominga eee ee _ Perßdious 


exactly the courſe which Columbus: 


1  countel. : 


bogen Wiſcovering, * dikandurable. nie ; 


Columbus, with an indignation natural to a noble and 
aAdgenuous mind, 3 kingdom, and landed 25 
> eee 41 1 1 VT ; 

als 93 nattudges Hobs bo yool 5 wilt tt | Here. 
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85 Here he preſented his ſcheme, in perſon, to Ferdi- 
* nand and Iſabella, who at that time governed the united 
| kingdoms of Caſtile and Arragon. They injudiciouſſy 
| ſubmitted it to the examination of unikilful judges, 
who, ignorant of the principles on which Columbus 
founded his theory, rejected it as abſurd, upon tlie 
credit of a maxim under which the unenterpriſing, in 
every age, ſhelter themſelves, «That it is preſumptu- 
d ous in any perſon, to ſuppoſe that he alone poftefies 
« knowledge fuperior to all the reſt of mankind united.” 
They maintained, likewiſe, that if there were really any 
ſuch countries as Columbus pretended, they would not 
have remained fo long concealed ; nor would the wil- 
dom and ſagacity of former ages have left the glory of 
this difcovery to an obſcure Genoeſe pilot. | E 
Meanwhile, Columbus, wlio had experienced the 
uncertain iſſue of applications to kings, had taken the 
precaution of ſending into England his brother Bats 
tholontew, to whom he had fully communicated his 
| ideas, to negociate the matter with Henry VII. On 
: his voyage to England, he fell into the hands of pi- 
rates, who tripped him of every thing, and detained 
him a priſoner — years. At length he made his 
eſcape, and arrived at London in extreme indigence, 
where he employed himſelf ſome time in ſelling maps. 
With his gains he purchaſed a decent dreſs; and in 
2 preſented to the king the propoſals which his 
brother had entruſted ta his management. Notwith- 
ſtanding Henrys exceſſiye caution and parſimony, he 
received the propoſals. of Columbus with more appro- 
; aer ogg any monarch to whom they had been pre- 
After ſeveral unſucceſsful applications to other Eu- 
ropean powers of lefs note, he was induced, by the en-- 
treaty and interpoſition of Perez, a man of conſidera- 
ble learning, and of ſome credit with queen Iſabella, 
to apply again to the court of Spain. This application, 
after much warm debate and ſeveral mortifying re- 
pulſes, proved ſucceſsful; not, however, without tlie 
mott vigorous and perſevering exertions of Quintanilla 
and Santangel, two vigilant and difcerning patrons of 
Columbus, whole meritorious zeal m. promoting this 
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grand dec ede their names to an ho: durable place 
in hiſtory. / It was, however, to queen Iſabella, the 
munificent patroneſs of his noble and generous deſigns, 


that Columbus ultimately owed his ſuccefoꝰ. | 


- Having thus obtained the. atbitance of the court, a 


| ſquadron of three ſmall veſſels was fitted out, victualled 


for twelve months, and furnithed with uinety. men. 
The whole expenſe did not exceed . nag. Of chis 
ted. admiral. #7 

On the zd of Auguſt, 1492, he loft Spain, in be . 
rs, Who united their ſup- 
plications to Heaven for his ſucceſs. He ſteered direct- 


Iy for the Canary Hands, where he arrived and refitted, 
as well as he could, his crazy and ill appointed fleet. 
Hence he ſailed, September 6th, a _ weſtern courſe 


into an unknown Ocean. | 


> + , DI 4 


Columbus now found: a bid: nbaeſten — 


| ſhips: 10. encounter, which 'demanded/all his judgment, 


fortitude and addreſs to ſurmount. Beſides. the diffi-- 


_ culties, unavoidable from the nature of his undertaking, 

he had to ſtruggle with thoſe which aroſe from the ig- 

norance and timidity of the 

On the 14th of September he was aſtoniſhed to find that 

the magnetic needle in their compaſs, did not point en- 
actly to the polar ſtar, but varied toward the weit';- 

and as they 
new 3 — filled the companio 


people under his command. 


proceeded, this variation increaſed. This“ 
ns of Columbus 
3 terror. . Nature itſelf ſeemed to have ſuſtained a 
and the only guide they had left; to point them 
— 2 retreat from an unbounded and trackleſs ocean, 
was about to fail them. Columbus, with no leſs quick - 
neſs than ingenuity, aſſigned a reaſon for this appear 
ance, which; though it did not ſatisfy himſelf, feemed 


ſo plauſible to them, that auen their e or i- 
lenced their murm urs. f, IIS ty 


| The failors, aways diſcontented; and 1 
diſtance from land, ſeveral times mutinied, threatened 
once to throw their admiral-overboard; and repeatedly. 


inſiſted on his returning. Columbus, on theſe trying 
oecaſions, diſplayed all that coo 


r non, prudence, 


ſoothing addreſs and firmneſs} which were neceſſary. 


for a perſon ei ay ev in a diſcovery the molt intereſting / 
to —_ world 0 3 


* ever undertaken by man. 
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/ It was on the 11th of October, 1492, at ten o'clock - 

in the evening, that Columbus, from the forecaſtle, de- 
ſcried a light. / At two o clock next morning, Roderick 
'Triana diſcovered land The joyfut tidings were 
quickly communicated to the other ſhips: The morn- 
ing light confirmed the report; and the ſeveral crew 
immediately began Te deum, as x hymn of thankſgiv- 


ing to God, and mingled their praiſes with tears of joy, 


and tranſports! of congratulation. Columbus, richly 
dreſſed, with a drawn ſword in his hand, was the firſt 
European who ſet foot in the New World which he had 
diſcovereddl. Ihe iſland on which he thus firſt landed 
he called St. Salvador. It is one of that large cluſter 
of iſlands known by the name of the Lucaya or Baha- 
ma iſles. He afterwards touched at ſeveral of the it. 
ands in the ſame'; cluſter; inquiring every where for 
gold, which he thought was the only object of com- 
merce worth his attention. In ſteering ſouthward he 
diſcovered the iſlands of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, abound- 
ing in all the neceſſaries of life, and eee A hu- 
mane and hoſpitable people. 15:29" 5,99 

On his return he was overtaken with a ſtorm, hich 
had nearly proved fatal to his thips and their erews. 
At a criſis when all was given up for loſt, Columbus 
had ꝓreſence of mind enough to retire into his cabin; 
and to write upon parchment a ſhort account of his 
voyage. This he wrapped in an oiled: cloth; which he 
incloſed in a cake of Wax, put it into a tight caſc, and 


| threw it into the fea, in hope that ſome fortuftate acci- 


dent might preſerve a depoſite of ſo much importance to 


the world: He arrived at Palos in Spain, whence he 


had ſailed the year before, on the 15th of March, 1493. 
He was welcomed with all the acclamations which the 
populace are ever ready to beſtow on great and glori- 
ous characters; and the court received im mee | 
of the grwateſt reſp ect. 

In September of this year, (1.499) Columbus ſailed 
upon his ſecend voyage to America; during the per- 
formance of which, he diſcovered the iſlands of Pom- - 
inica, Marigalante, Gaudaloupe, W Antigua, | 
Porto Kip and Jamie? and returned to” 2 1 Ss 


— 
— * 4190 ; : " 
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In 1498 he failed a third time for America; and on 
the tſt of Auguſt diſcovered the CoN TIN ENT. He 
then coaſted along weſtward, making other difcoveries 

for 200 leagues, to Cape Vela, from which he croſſed 

- over to Hiſpaniola, where he was ſeized by a new Span- 
iſh Governor, and ſent home in chains. 

In 1502 Columbus made his fourth voyage to Hit. 
paniola; thence he went over to the continent; diſ- 
covered the bay of Honduras; thence ſailed along the 
main ſhore eaſterly 200 leagues, to Cape Gracias-a-Di- 
os, Veragua, Porto Bello and the Gulf of Darien. 
The- Jealous and avaricious Spaniards, not unmedi- 
ately receiving thoſe golden adyantages which they had 
_ promiſed, and loſt to the feelings of humanity and 
gratitude, ſuffered-their eſteem and admiration of Co- 
lumbus to degenerate into ignoble envy. _ 
I) ue latter part of his life was made wretched by the | 
cruel-perſecutions of his enemies. Queen Wabella, his 
friend and patroneſs, was no longer ahve to afford him 
relief. He ſought redreſs from Ferdinand, but in vain. 
Diſguſted with the ingratitude of a monarch, whom he 
had ferved with ſo much fidelity and ſucceſs, exhauſted 
with hardſhips; and broken with the inmitten which 
theſe brought upon him, Columbus ended his active and 
uſeful life at Valladolid, on the 20th of May, 1 506, in the 
$9th year of his age. He died with a compoſure of mind 
ſuited to the magnanimity which diſtinguiſhed his char- 
acter, and with ſentiments of piety becoming that ſu- 
preme reſpect for religion which he manifeſted in every 
occurrence of his life. He Was grave, though cour- 
teous in his deportment, circumſpect in his words and 
actions, irreproachable in his morals, and exemplary in 
all the duties of his religion, The Court of Spain were 
ſo juſt to his memory, notwithſtanding their ingrati- 
tude. towards him during his life, that they buried 
him magnificently in the Cathedral of Seville, and exect- 
e tomb over him with this inſcription : 
re er has given a NRW Worry” © - 
the Kixopoms of CASTILE and Lxox. 


7 Among other. adventurers to the New World! in pur- 
foil, of „ was Agmexicus Veſpucius, a Florentine 
| | gentleman, 
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| zentleman, whom Ferdinand had appointed to draw 
tea charts, and to whom he had given the title of chief 

pilot. This man accompanied Ojeda, an enterprizing 
Spaniſh adventurer, to America ;zFand having with 
much art, and ſome degree of elegance, drawn up an 
amuſing hiſtory of his voyage, he publiſhed it to the 
world. It circulated rapidly, and was read with admi- 
ration. In his narrative he inſinuated that the glory of 
having firſt diſcovered the continent in the New World, 
belonged to him. This was in part believed, and the 
country began to be called after the name of its ſuppo- 
ſed firſt diſcoverer. Ihe unaccountable caprice of 
mankind has perpetuated the error; ſo that now, by the 


univerſal conſent of all nations, this new quarter of the 
globe is called America. The name of Americus has 
1upplanted that of Columbus, and mankind are left to 
regret an act of injuſtice, which, having been ſauction- 
Wo -cd by time, they can never redreſs. : 


AL DESCRIPTION 
AMERICA. 

+ BOUNDARIES AND EXTEXTr. 
H Continent of America, of the diſcovery of 

= which a ſuceinct account has juſt been given, ex- 
tends from Cape Horn, the ſouthern extremity of the 
continent, in latitude 56 fouth, to the north pole; and 


ſpreads between the 35th degree eaſt, and the 68th de- 
= welt longitude from Greenwich. It is nearly ten 
thouſand miles in Tength, from north to-fouth. Its mean 
breadth has never been aſcertained. This extenſive 
continent lies between the Pacific Ocean on the weſt, 
and the Atlantic on the eaſt. It is faid to contain up- 
wards of 14, ooo, ooo fquare miles. | 75 
Climate, Soil and Productions.] In regard to each of 
theſe, America has all the varieties which the earth aſ- 
fords. It ſtretches through almoſt the whole width of 
the five zones, and feels the heat and cold of two ſum- 
mers and two winters in every year. Moſt of the ani- 
mal and vegetable productions which the eaſtern con- 
tinent affords, are Cond here; and many that are pecu- 
Rivers. 3 continent is watered by 
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largeſt rivers in the world. The principal of theſe are, 
Rio de la Plata, the Amazon and Oronoke in South 


America; the Miſſiſippi and | St. Lawrence in North 


POO ET. | | 
* _ Gulfs.] The Gulf or Bay of Mexico, lying in the 
form of a baſon, between North and South America, 
and opening to the eaſt, is conjectured by ſome to have 
been formerly land; and that the conſtant attrition of 
the waters of the Gulf Stream, has worn it to its preſent 
form. The water in the Gulf of Mexico, is ſaid to be 


many yards . than on the weſtern ſide of the con- 


tinent, in the Pacific Ocean. 

Gulf Stream.] The Gulf Stream is a remarkable cur- 
rent in the ocean, of a circular form, beginning on the 
coaſt of Africa, in the climates where the trade winds 
blow weſterly, thence running acroſs the Atlantic, and 
between the iſlands of Cuba and South America, into 
the Bay of Mexico, from which it finds a paſſage be- 
tween Cape Florida and the Bahama Iſlands, and runs 
northeaſterly along the American coaſt to Newfound- 
land; thence to the European coaſt, and along the coaſt 
ſoutherly till it meets the trade winds. It is about 7 
miles from the ſhores of the ſouthern ſtates. The alt 
tance increaſes as you proceed northward. The width 
of the-ftream is about 40 or 50 miles, widening toward 


the north, and its common rapidity three miles an hour. 
A northeaſt wind narrows the ſtream, renders it more 


rapid, and drives it nearer the coaſt ; northweſt and 
weſt winds have a contrary effect. . 
Mountains.] The Andes, in South America, ſtretch 
along the Pacific Ocean from the Iſthmus of Darien to 
the Straits of Magellan, 4, 300 miles. The height of 
Chimborazo, the molt elevated point in this vaſt chain 
of mountains, is 20, 280 feet, above 5,000 feet higher 
than any other mountain in the known world. 
North America, though an uneven country, has no re- 


markably high mountains. The moſt conſiderable are 


thoſe known under the general name of the Allegany 

Aſcuntains: theſe ſtretch along in many broken ridges 
under different names, from Hudſon's River to Georgia. 
The Aries and the Allegany Mountains are probably the 

ſame range, enge the Gulf of Mexico. It has 
been conjectured that the Weſt India iſlands were 
> | ns Og formerly 
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formerly united with each other, and formed a part of 
the continent, connecting North and South America. 
Their preſent disjointed ſituation is ſuppoſed to have 
been occaſioned by the trade winds? / It is well known 
that they produce a ſtrong and continual. current from 
eaſt to weſt, which, by beating againſt the continent for 
a long courſe of years, muſt produce ſurpriſing altera- 


tions, and may have produced ſuch an effect as has been 


ſuppoſed. 5 

7 he firſt. peopling of America.] America was very prob- 
ably peopled dove after the flood. Who were the firit 
people of America? And whence did they come? are 


queſtions concerning which much has been ſaid and 


written. Dr. Robertſon and the Abbe Clavigero have 
attempted a ſolution of them. | 


Dr. Robertſon, having. recapitulated and canvaſſed 
the molt plauſible opinions on the ſubject, comes to the 


following concluſions, viz. 

1. That America was not peopled by any nation from 
the ancient continent, which had made any conſidera- 
ble progreſs in civilization; becauſe when America was 
firſt diſcovered, its inhabitants. were unacquainted with 
the neceſſary. arts of life, which are the firſt effays of 
the human mind toward improvement; and if they had 
ever been acquainted with them, for inſtance, with the 


plough, the loom, and the forge, their utility would have 


deen fo great and obvious, that it is impoſſible they 


ſhould have been loſt. Therefore the anceſtors of the 
firſt ſettlers in America were uncivilized, and unac- 


quainted with the neceſſary arts of life. 


2. America could not have been peopled by any col- 
ony from the more ſouthern nations of the ancient con- 
tinent; becauſe none of the rude tribes of theſe parts 
poſſeſſed enterpriſe, ingenuity, or power ſuthcient to 


undertake ſuch a diſtant voyage: but more eſpecially, 


becauſe, that in all America there is not an animal, tame 


or wild, which properly belongs to the warm, or tem- 5 
perate countries of the eaſtern continent. Phe firſt 


care of the Spaniards, when they ſettled in America, 
was to ſtock it with all the domeſtic animals of Europe. 
The firſt ſettlers of Virginia and New England brought 
over with them, horſes, cattle, ſheep, &c. Hence it is 

| 82 obvious: © 


— 
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obvious that the people who firſt ſettled in America, did 


not originate from thoſe countries where: theſe animals, 
abound, otherwiſe, having been accuſtomed to their aid, 


they would have ſuppoſed them neceſſary to the im- 


provement, and even ſupport of civil ſociety. 

3. Since the animals in the northern regions of A- 
merica correſpond with thoſe found in Europe in the 
ſame latitudes, while thoſe in the tropical regions are 
indigenous, and widely different from thoſe which in- 
habit the correſponding regions on the eaſtern conti- 
nent, it is more than probable that all the original Amer-. 
ican animals were of thoſe kinds which inhabit north- 
ern regions only, and that the two continents, towards. 
the northern extremity, are ſo nearly united as that theſe 
animals might paſs from one to the other. 

4. It having been eſtabliſhed beyond a doubt, by the 


diſcoveries of Capt. Cook, in his laſt voyage, that at 


Kamtſkatka, in about lat. 66 north, the continents of Afia, 
and America are ſeparated by a ſtrait ] 18 miles wide, 
and that the inhabitants on each continent are ſimilar, 


and frequently paſs and repaſs in canoes from one conti-- 


nent to the other. From theſe and other circumſtances; 
it 1s rendered highly probable that America was firſt. 
peopled from the northeaſt parts of Aſia. But ſince 


the Eſquimaux Indians are manifeſtly a ſeparate ſpecies: 


of men, diſtinct from all the: tions of the American. 
continent, in language, in diſpoſition, and in habits of 
life; and in all thefe reſpects bear a near reſemblance to: 
the northern Europeans, it is believed that the Eſqui- 
maux Indians emigrated from the northweſt parts of 
Europe. Several circumſtances confirm this belief. 
As early as the ninth century the Norwegians diſcover- 


ed Greenland, and. planted colonies. there. The com- 


munication with that country, after long interruption, 


was renewed in the laſt century. Some Lutheran and 


Moravian miſhonaries, prompted by zeal for propagating, 


the Chriſtian faith, have vemgred to ſettle in this frozen 


region. From them we learn, that the northweſt coaſt. 
of Greenland 1s ſeparated from America but by a very 


narrow ſtrait, if ſeparated at all; and that the Eſqui- 


maux of America perfectly reſemble the Greenlanders 
in their aſpect, dreſs, mode of living, and probably lan- 
„ | Zuage. 
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guage. By theſe deciſive facts, not only the conſan- 
guinityof the Eſquimaux and Greenlanders is eſtabliſnhed, 
but the poſſibility of peopling America from the north- 
weſt parts of Europe. On the whole, it appears rational 
to conclude, that the progenitors of all the American na- 
tions, from Cape Horn to the ſouthern limits of Labra- 
dor, from the ſimilarity of their aſpect, colour, &c. mi- 
grated from the northeaſt parts of Aſia; and that the na- 
tions that inhabit Labrador, Eſquimaux, and the parts 
adjacent, from their unlikeneſs to the American nations, 
and their reſemblance to the northern Europeans, came 
over from the northweſt parts of Europe.“ 


Such is the opinion of Dr. Robertſon. The Abbe Cla- 


vigero, who was a native of America, and had much 


better advantages for knowing its hiſtory than Dr. Rob- 
ertſon, gives his opinion in the following concluſions: 
1. The Americans deſcended from diſterent nations, 


or from different families, diſperſed aftef the confuſion 


of tongues. No perſon will doubt of the truth of this, 
who has any knowledge of the multitude and great di- 


verſity of the American languages. In Mexico alone 


zbirty-jfrve have already been diſcovered. In South Ame- 
rica ſtill more are known. In the beginning of the lait 
century the Portugueſe counted fifty in Maragnon. 

It would therefore be abſurd to fay, that languages ſo 
different were different dialects of one original. Is it 


_ probable or even poſſible that a nation. ſhould alter its 


primitive language to ſuch a degree, or multiply its dia- 


lects fo varioully, as that there ſhould not be, even after 
fo many centuries, if not ſome words common to all, at 


leaſt an affinity between them, or ſome traces leſt ct | 
2. The Americans do not derive-their origin from, 
any people now exiſting as a nation on the caſtern con- 
tinent; at leaſt there is no reaſon to afhrm that they do. 
This inference. is. founded on the ſame argument 
with the preceding; fince, if the Americans are deſcend- 


ants from any of theſe nations, it would be poſſible to 


trace their origin by ſome marks in their languages, in 
ſpite of the antiquity of their ſeparation; but any fuck. 
traces have not yet been diſcovered. © | 
D 2 | ; Dutt 
* Hift. of America, Vol. II. p. 22, Cc. a 185 
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But how. did the inhabitants and animals originallx 
paſs to America, and from what parts did they come? 
The firſt inhabitants of America might paſs there in. 
veſſels by ſea, or travel by land or by ice. 1. They 
might either paſs there in veſſels deſignedly, if the diſ- 
tance by water were but ſmall, or be carried upon it acci- 
dentally by favourable winds. 2. They might paſs by. 
land, on the ſuppoſition of the union ot the continents.. 
3. They might alſo make that paſſage over the ice of 
jome frozen arm of the ſen. | 
The quadrupedes and reptiles of the new world paſſ-- 
ed there by land. This fact is manifeſt from the im- 
probability and inconſiſtency of all other opinions. 
This neceſlarily ippoſes an ancient union between: 
the equinoctiakcounttries of America and thoſe of Africa, 
and a connection of the northern countries of America 
with Europe on the eaſt, and Aſia on the weſt; ſo that 
there has probably been a period ſince the flood, when 
there was but ONE continent. The veaſts of cold climes 
paſſed over the northern iſthmuſſes, which probably con- 
nected Europe, America and Aſia; and the animals and. 
._ reptiles peculiar to hot countries paſſed over the iſth-- 
mus that probably once connected South America with: 
Africa. Various reaſons induce us to believe that there 
_- was formerly a tract of land which united the moſt eaſt- 
ern part of Brazil to the moſt weſtern part of Africa; 
and that all the ſpace of land may have been ſunk. by vi- 
olent earthquakes, leaving only ſome traces of it in that 
chain of iſlands of which Cape de Verd, Fernando, de 
Norona, Aſcenſion and. St. Matthew's iſlands make a: 
part; and alſo in thoſe many ſand- banks, diſcovered by- 
different navigators, and particularly by de Bauche, wha. 
ſounded that fea with great exactneſs. Theſe iſlands and: 
ſand-banks may probably have been the higheſt parts of 
that ſunken iſthmus. In like manner, it is probable, 
the northweſtern part of America was united to the 
northeaſtern part of Aſia by a neck of land which has: 
been ſunk or waſhed away, and the northeaſtern parts: 
of America to the northweſtern patts: of Europe, by 
Greenland, Iceland, & 5 
In babitants.] It has been commen, in eſtimating the 
population of the whole world, to allow 150 millions to 
N FS „„ America. 
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America. But this is probably three times their real. 
number. For if we ſuppoſe every part of the whole. 
continent of America to be as populous as the United. 
States, (which is not the caſe) the whole number will be. 
but. abqut. G0 millions. The exact number is probably. 
conſiderably leſs. 
The preſent Americans may be divided into two gen- 
eral claſſesFirſt, the proper Americans, commonly call- 
led Indians, ſometimes Aborigines, or thoſe who are de- 
ſcended from the.firſt inhabitants of the new world and. 
who have nat mixed their blood with thre inhabitants of 
the old continent. Secondly, thoſe who have migrated, , 
ar have been tranſported to Americaſance its. diſcovery, _ 
by Columbus, and their deſcendants, The former may 
be ſubdivided into three claſſes. Firſt, the South Ameri- 
can Indians, who probably came over from the northern 
and weſtern parts of Africa, and the ſouthern parts of 
Aſia and Europe. Secondly, the Mexicans and all the 
Indians ſouth of the Lakes, and welt of the. Miſhfippi... 
Thirdly, the inhabitants of Eſquimaux, Labrador, and 
the countries around them... The latter may alſo be diſ- 
tinguiſhed into three claſſes... Firſt, Europeans of ma- 
ny different nations, who have migrated. to America, 
and their deſcendants, of unmixed blood: in this claſs 
we include the. Spaniards, Engliſh, , Scotch, Irith, , 
French, Portugueſe, Germans, Dutch, Swedes,. &c. both 
in North and South America. Secondly, Africans who : 
have been tranſported to America and its iſlands, and. 
their, deſcendants... Thirdly, the mixed breeds, called. 
by the Spaniards, Caſas, by the Engliſh, Mulattoes; that 
is, thoſe who are defcended from an European and.an A- - 
merican, or from an European and African, or from an 
African. and American. We ſhall, under this article, 
confine. urſelyes to the proper aboriginal Americans, or 
„„ I N 
Columbus gives the following account of the Indians 
of Hiſpaniola, to Ferdinand and Iſabella. 
„ I ſweat to your majeſtics, that there is not a better 
people in the world than theſe; more aſfectionate, affa- 
ble and mild; they love their neighbours as themſelves;; 
their language is the ſweeteſt, the ſofteſt and the moſt. 


* 


cheerful, for they always ſpeak ſmiling; and e 
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they go naked, let your majeſties believe me, their cuſ- 
toms are very becoming; and their king, who is ſerved 
with great majeſty, has ſuch engaging manners, that it 
gives great pleaſure to fee him; and alſo to conſider the 
great retentive faculty of that people, and their ꝙſire of 
knowledge, which invites them to afk the cauſes. and 
effects of things.“ f 5 \ 
- Charlevoix, in his hiſtory of Paraguay, has collected 
from the Jeſuits perhaps the beſt information reſpecl- 
ing the more ſouthern Indians. Comparing his partic- 
ular deſcriptions of the numerous nations who inhabit 
the ſouthern diviſion of South America, we give the fol- 
lowing as the leading traits in their general character. 
They are generally of an olive complexion, ſome dark- 
er, others lighter, and ſome as white as the Spaniards. 
Their ſtature is rather below than above the middling 
 fize though ſome nations rank them among the tallett 
of the human ſpecies; moſt of them are thick legged 
and jointed, and have round and flat faces.. 


Almoſt all the men and children in the warm cli- 


nates, and in the ſummer in colder regions, go quite 
naked. Phe women wear no more covering than the 
moſt relaxed modeſty ſeems abſolutely to require Exe- 
ry nation have a different dale, and a different mode 
of adorning themſelves. * The clothing of ſuch as make 
uſe of it, is made of the ſkins cf beaſts, of feathersTewed. 
together, and in the ſouthern and colder regions, where: 
they raiſe ſheepy of wool manufactured into ſtuffs and 
blankets. They are repreſented as almoit univerſally 
addicted to drunkenneis. There feems to be no other. 
vice common to them all. 125 


A Some nations are repreſented as dull, cruel and incon- 


ſtant; others as fierce, cu ing, and thieviſh ; others 
as humane, ingenious and : hoſpitable ; and in general 
they are kind and attentive to ſtrangers, ſo long as they 
are well uſed by them; and we ſeldom read of their be- 
ing firſt in a quarrel with thoſe who paſs their territo- 
ries, or ſojourn among them, Mhe aſtoniſhing ſucceſs of 
the Jeſuits in converting ſuéff multitudes of them to 
their faith, is a conxictive proof of their capacity to re- 
eeive inſtruction; of their docility, humanity and 
friendly diſpoſitions. 5 EM 

_ + Hift. Columb, Chap. xx, 
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As to the ſecond claſs of American Indians, who for- 
mefly inhabited, and who'yet inhabit, Mexico and the 
country ſouth of the lakes and weſt of the Miffiſippi, 
and who came-over, as we have ſuppoled,; from the 
northeaſt parts of Aſia; they ſeem, from whatever 
cauſe, to be advanced ſomewhat higher, in the ſcale of 


improvement, than the South Americans, if we except 


the Peruvians, who appear to have made greater pro- 
greſs in civilization than even the Mexicans. Con- 
cerning the nations of the vaſt coin try of Anahuac or 
New Spain, compoſing a large portion of the ſecond. 
claſs of the proper Americans, the Abbe Clavigero, 
has the following obſervations : © We have had inti- 
mate commerce, for many years, with the Americans ;. 
have lived feveral years. in a ſeminary deſtined for 
their inſtruction; had ſome Indians among our pupils; 
had particular knowledge of many American rectors, 
many nobles, and numerous artiſts; attentively obſerved. 


their character, their genius, their difpoſitions and man- 


ner of thinking; and have examined, beſides, with:the. 
utmoſt diligence, their ancient. hiſtory, their religion; 
their government, their laws and their cuſtoms. After 
ſuch us experience and ſtudy of them, from which 
we imagine ourſelves able to decide without danger of 
erring, we declare that the mental qualities of the A- 
merican Indians are not in the leaſt degree inferior to 
thoſe of the Europeans; that they are capable of all, 
even the moſt abſtract ſciences; and that if equal care 
and pains were taken in their education, we ſhould fee 


riſe among them philoſophers, mathematicians and di- 


vines, who: would rival the firt in Europe. But it is. 
not poſſible to make great progreſs in the ſciences, in 
the midſt of a life of miſery, ſervitude and oppreſſion. 
Their ancient government; their laws, and their arts 
evidently demonſtrate that they ſuffered no want of 
genius.“ 1 3 


They are of a good ſtature, rather exceeding the mid- 


dle ſize; well proportioned in all their limbs, having a 


tne olive complexion; narrow foreheads; black eyes; 
clean, firm, regular white teeth; thick, black, coarſe, 
gloſſy hair; thin beards, and generally no hair on their 
legs, thighs and arms. They are neither very beautiful 
nor 
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nor the reverſe, but hold a middle place between the 
extremes. - They are moderate eaters, but much addict- 
ed to intemperance in drinking, WEich, as far as we 
know, is true of all the American Indians. They are 
patient of injuries and hardſhips, and grateful for bene- 
fits. Good faith is not ſo much reſpe ted as it deſerves 
to be. They are naturally unſocial, ſerious and auſtere. 
Gencroſity and perfect diſintereſtedneſs are {triking 
traits in their character. Their religion is blended with 
much ſuperſtition ; and tome oi the more ignorant are 
very prone to idolatry. 
Ihe reſpect paid by children to their parents, and by 
the young to the old, among thoſe people, is highly 
commendable. Parents are fond of their children. 
Of their morality, the following exhortation of a 
Mexican to his fon, may ferve as a ſpecimen : My 
fon, who art come into the light from the womb of thy 
mother, like a chicken from the egg, and like it art pre- 
paring to fly through the world, we xnow not how long 
Heaven will grant to us the,enjoyn-nf of that precious 
gem which we poſſeſs in thee ; but however ſhort the 
period, endeavour to live exactly, praying God continu- 
ally to aſſiſt thee. He created thee ; thou art his prop- 
erty. He is thy father, and loves thee ſtill more than. 
do; repoſe in him thy thoughts, and day and night di- 
rect thy ſighs to him. Reyerence and falute thy elders, 
and hold no „ne in contempt. To the poor and diſ- 
f aw b, _buggather uſe words of comfort. 
Honour all pe tier R thy parents, to whom 
thou oweſt obe, reect and ſervice. Guard 
againſt imitating the example of thoſe wicked ſons, who, 
like brutes, are deprived of reaſon, neither reverence 
their parents, liſten to their inſtruction, nor ſubmit to 
their correction; becauſe whoever follows their ſteps 
will have an unhappy end, will die in a deſperate or 
e manner, or "WF be kilted Ind: devoured by wild 
eats. 
Mock not, my ſon, the 8 or che imperfect. 
Scorn not him whom you. ſce tall into ſome folly or 


= ere nor make him reproaches ; but reſtrain 


thyſelf, . outs leſt thou fall into the ſamie error 
5 f | | "Ow 
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which offends thee in another. Go not where thou art 


, not called, nor intertere in that which does not concern 
: thee. Endeavour to manifeſt thy good breeding in all 
# thy words and actions. In converſation, do not lay 
N thy hands upon another, nor ſpeak too much, nor in- 
8 terrupt or diſturb another's diſcourſe. When any one 
. diſcourſes with thee, hear him attentively, and hold thy- 
= ſelf in an eaſy attitude, neither playing with thy feet, 
4 nor putting thy mantle to thy mouth, nor ſpitting too = 
* often, nor looking about you here and there, nor ri- 

8 ſing up frequently if thou art ſitting; for ſuch actions 

| are indications of levity and low breeding.” He pro- 
* ceeds to mention ſeveral particular vices which are to 
1 be avoided, and concludes—< Steal not, nor give thy- 
> ſelf to gaming; otherwiſe thou wilt be a diſgrace to thy =. 

parents, whom thou oughteſt rather to honour for the 

* education they have given thee. If thou wilt be vir- 
y tuous, thy example will put the wicked to ſhame. No 
g more, my ſon; enough hath been ſaid in diſcharge of 
2 the duties of a father. With theſe counſels I with to 
$6 fortity thy mind. Refuſe them not, nor act in contra- | 
hi diction to them; for on them thy life and all thy hap- 
5 pineſs depends.“ 


1 The more northern Indians, whom we have included | 
in the ſecond claſs, in their complexion, ſize and form, f 
are not in general unlike the Mexicans. In ſocial and | 


1 domeſtic virtues, in agriculture, arts, and manufactures, 
5 they are far behind the Mexicans; in their hoſpitality, 
5 equal; and in their eloquence in council, and bravery 
d in war, perhaps ſuperior. Their mode of life, and the 
d. ſtate of ſociety among them, afford few objects for the 
= _ diſplay either of their literary or political abilities. 

A Ihe third claſs of American Indians, viz. thoſe who 
8 inhabit Eſquimaux, Labrador, and the countries around, 
25 are much leſs known than either of the aforementioned 


d claſſes. "Thoſe who profeſs to be beſt acquainted with 
them ſay, they differ in ſize and ſhape from the other 


"I American Indians, and reſemble the Laplanders, and. 
* Samoeids, of Europe, from whom, it is conjectured by 
YR ſome, they deſcended. 5 

5 The Eſquimaux, according to Mr. Pennant, are diſ- 


tinguiſhed from the tribes ſouth of them, chiefly by 


thew 


| 
F 
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ral it may be obſerved that they all ha 
Supreme Being, whom they worſhip 
names, and with a great variety of ſuperſtitious rites 
and ceremonies. | I 
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their dreſs, their canoes, and their inſtruments of chace. 
He divides them into two varieties. About Prince 
William's Sound they are of the largeſt fize. As you 


. advance northward they decreaſe 'in height, till they 


dwindle into the dwarfiſn tribes, which occupy ſome 
of the coaſts of the Icy ſea, and the maritime, parts of 
Hudſon's Bay, of Greenland and Labrador. Their 


dwarfiſtmeſs is doubtleſs occaſioned by the ſcantineſs of 


their proviſions, and the ſeverity of their climate. Be- 
vond the 67th deg. N. lat. according to Capt. Ellis's 
account, there are no inhabitants. The arctic coun- 
tries in America, Aſia and Greenland, if inhabited at 
all, have very few inhabitants; and thoſe are of the 
dwarfiſh kind, ſcattered on the banks of rivers, lakes, 


And ſeas, and ſubfiſt miſerably upon fiſh, and the fleſh. 


of thoſe: animals which mhabit thoſe frozen regions, 
with the ſkins of which they clothe themſelves. 

The newly diſcovered American Indians about Noot- 
ka Sound, diſguiſe themſelves after the manner of the 


ancient Scythians, in dreſſes made of the ſkins of 
. wolves and other wild beaſts, and wear even the heads 


ftted to their own. 'Theſe habits they uſe in the chace 
to circumvent the animals of the field. ; | 

Concerning the religion of the Indians much has 
been ſaid, and-much that has no foundation. In gene- 
an idea of a 
der different 
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1 SUMMARY Account of the firſt DISCOV- 
ERV and SETTLEMENT of NORTH 


AMERICA, arranged in chronological order. 


ORTH AMERICA was diſcovered in the reign 
of Henry VII. a period when the arts and ſciences 
had made very conſiderable progreſs in Europe, Ma- 


ny of the firſt adventurers were men of genius and 


learning, and were careful to preſerve authentic rec- 
ords of ſuch of their proceedings as would be intereſt- 
| 9 2 5 2 | ing 
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ing to poſterity. Theſe records.afford ample documents 


for American hiſtorians. Perhaps no people on the 
globe can trace the hiſtory of their origin and progreſs 


America ; particularly that part of them who inhabit 
the territory of the United States. | | 

The following will ſhew the chronological order in 

which the firſt ſettlements were made in North Amer- 


Names of Places. When ſettled. By whom. | 
Quebec, ; 1608 By the French. 


Virginia, June 10, 1610 By Lord De la War. 
Newfoundland, June, 1610 By Governor John Guy. 


Vork 
New jar + about 1014 By the Dutch. 


By part of Mr. Robinſon's 
{ Plymouth, 1620 congregation. 
By a ſmall Eng. col. near the 


New Hampſhir & © 1623 mouth of Piſcataqua river. 


Delaw: : : 
L h 1627 By the Swedes and Fins. 
Maſſachuſetts Bay, 1628 By Capt. J. Endicot & Co. 


Maryland, 1633 colony of Rom. Catholics. 


By Mr. Fenwick, at Say- 
brook, near the mouth of 
Connecticut river. 

By Mr. Roger Williams and 
his perſecuted brethren. 
Granted to the Duke of 
York by Charles II. and 


Connecticut, 1635 


bat 


Rhode Ifland, 1635 


New Jerſey, 1664 ment, and ſettled fome time 

| SD | liſh. 

South Carolina, 1669 By Governor Sayle. 

7 By William Penn, with a 
colony of Quakers. 

By a.number of Palatines 
from Germany. Erected 


Pennſylvania, 0 1682 


North Carolina, about 1716 
and about 1728 


FF T 1 ww 


Georgia, 1732 By General Oglethorp. 


Kentucky, 


By Lord Baltimore with a 


before this by the Eng- 


into a ſeparate government. 


with ſo much preciſion as the inhabitants of North 


made a diſtinct govern- 


8 
Ter e Ohio, grout 1750 By Col. Wood, and others. 
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Kentucky, 1773 
Vermont, about 1764 
Territory N. W. of 178 : 


Ohio river, 


| Tenneflee Govern. 1789 
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By Col. Daniel Boon. 

By emigrants from Con- 
necticut and other parts 
of New England. 


By the Ohio and other 


companies. Eh 
Became a leparate govern. 
ſettled many years before. 


1796 Became an independ. State. 
'The above. dates are generally from the periods, 
when the firſt permanent ſettlements were made. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


BouNDARIES AND EXTENT. 


/ A TORTH AMERICA comprehends all that part of 


the weſtern continent which hes north of the 
Iſthmus of Darien, fextenaing north and ſouth from 
about the roth degree. north latitude, to the north pole 


and eaſt and weſt from the Atlantic to the Pacific Occan, 
between the 35th and 165th degrees of weit longitude - 


from Greenwich. Beyond the 7oth degree N. lat. few 


diſcoveries have been made. 
proceeded as far as lat. 71%, when he came to a ſolid 


In July 1779, Capt. Cook 


body of ice, extending from continent to continent. 

Diviſions.] The vaſt country bounded weſt by the 
Pacific Ocean, ſouth and eaſt by California, New Mex- 
ico and Louiſiana, the United States, Canada and the 


Atlantic Ocean; and extending as far north as the coun- 


try is habitabl> (a few ſcattered Engliſh, French, and 
fome other European ſettlements excepted) is inhabited 
wholly by various nations and tribes of Indians. The In- 
dians alſo poſſeſs large tracts of country within the Span- 


iſh, American, and Britiſh dominions. Thoſe parts of 


North America, not inhabited by ::dians, belong (if we 
include Greenland) to Denmark, Great Britain, the A- 
merican States, and Spain. Spain claims Eaſt and Weſt 


Florida, and all weſt of the Miſſiſippi, and ſouth of the 


northern boundaries of Louiſiana, New Mexico and 
California. Great Britain claims all the country in- 
Habited by Europeans, lying north and eaſt of the United 


States, 
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States, except Greenland, which belongs 


to Denmark. 


The remaining part is the territory of the Fifteen Uni- 


ted States. 


exhibited in the following 


T A B 


Belong- Countries, Provirices Number of 


ing to and States. Inhahitants. 
2 C 
5 3 Wen Greenland 10,000 
” New Britain unknown, 
& | Upper Canada 20,000 
© | Lower Canada 1 30,000 
5 Newfoundland 7, ooo 
E ] Cape Breton Iſland © , 1,000 
| New Brunſwic HG 
E Nova Scotia) n 
E St. John's Ifl. 1783, $4,000 
"7 f Vermont $5,000 
New Hampſhire 141,885 
Mafſachuſetts 378.787 
Diſtrict of Maine ; 96,5 40 
Rhode Ifland 65,325 
8 Connecticut 237,946 
E New Vork 340, 120 
8 | New Jerſey 184.139 
8 Penntylrania 434,373 
37 Delaware 59,094 
* | Maryland : 319,728 
Virginia 747,510 
5 | Kentucky 73,077 
North Carolina 393.751 
South Carolina 249,073 
Georgia 82,548 
Territory S. of Ohio?“ 77, 200 
_ CTorrizory N. W. of Ohio 


I Eaſt Florida 
Weſt Florida 
; Louiſiana 
New Mexico 
15 — 
Mexico, or New Spain 


ith Prov. 


S Rſs 


According to a ceuſus taken in 1795, 


The particular Provinces and States, are 


8 1 E. 7 


Chicf Towns. 


New Herrnhut 


Kingſton, 

Quebec, Montreal 
Placentia, St. John's 
Sidney, Louiſburg 

St. John's, Frederick town 
Halifax | 
Charlottetown 


Windſor, Rutland 
Portſmouth, Concord 

Boiton, Salem, Newburyport | 
Portland, Hallowell, Pownalee, 
Newport, Providence 

New Haven, Hartſord 

New York, Albany 

Trenton, Burlington, Brunſwie 
Philadelphia, Lancaſter 
Dover, Wilmington, Newcaſtle 
Annapolis, Baltimore 
Richmond, Peterſburg, Norfolk 
Lerin dec: 

Newbern, Edenton, Halifax 


| Charleſton, Columbia 


Savannah, Auguſta 
Knozville,Naſhville;Greenville 
Marietta 


Auguſtine 
Penſacola 
New Orleans 
St, Fee 

St. Juan 
Mexico. 


WEST 
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0 
the appearance of a church or caſtle, vi A 1q1 
pointed turrets; others, of a ſhip under fail, and peo- 
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WEST GREENLAND. 
3 extenſive country properly belongs to neither 
: of the two continents; unleſs, as ſeems probable, 
it be united to America to the northward of Davis' 


Straits. = 
Boundaries and Extent.] { Greenland is bounded by 


Davis' Straits on the weſt; to the northward by ſome / 


unknown ocean, or by the north pole; eaft, by the Icy 


ſea, and a ſtrait which ſeparates it from Iceland; fouth- 


eaſt, by the Atlantic Ocean; ſouth, it terminates in a 


point called Cape Farewell, in lat. 59 degrees north. 


Face of the Country.] The weſtern coaſt, which is 
waſhed by Davis' Straits, is high, rocky, barren land, 
which rears its head, in. moſt places, cloſe to the ſen, 
in lofty mountains covered with fnow, and inacceſſi- 
3 and meets the mariner's eye 40 leagues at 

- A 9 2 f 
Population.] he Greenlanders; reckoned to amount 
to about 7, ooo, qe to the ſouthward of the 62d de- 

e of N. latitud&Jor as the inhabitants are wont to ſay, 
in the ſouth; but no Europeans live there; ſo that theſe 
80 are but little known. The European colonies 
have fixed themſelves to the northward of lat. 629. 

Curigfities.] ¶ The aſtoniſhing mountains of ice in this 
country, may well be reckoned among its greateſt curi- 
oſities. Nothing can exhibit a more dreadful, and at the 
ſame time a more dazzling appearance, than thoſe pro- 


— 
- 
of 7 


digious maſſes of ice that ſurround the whole coaſt in 


various forms, reflecting a multitude of colours from the 


ſun- beams, and calling to mind the enchanting ſcenes of 


romance. Such proſpects they yield in calm weather, 
but when the wind begins to blow, and the waves to riſe 
in vaſt billows, the violent ſhocks of thoſe pieces of ice, 
daſhing againſt one another, fill the mind with horror. 


an amazing ſize, and very curious forms : q; ſome have 

ſquare or 

ple have often given themſelves fruitleſs toil to go on 

board, and pilot the imaginary ſhip into harbour; others 

look like large iſlands, with plains, vallies * 
92 ; WHAIC 


a 


ap ice mountains are pieces of ice ora þ in the ſea, , 
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which often rear their heads 200 yards above the, level 
of the ſea. This ice for the moſt part, is very hard, clear, 
and tranſparent as glaſs, of a pale green colour, and ſome 
pieces ſky blue; but, if you melt it and let it freeze 
again, it becomes white. 
Air and Seaſons.] As this country is covered, in moſt 
laces, with everlaſting ice and ſnow, it is eaſy to imag- 
ine that it muſt be extremely cold. In thoſe places 
where the inhabitants enjoy the viſits of the ſun for an 
hour or two in a day, in winter, the cold is tolerable ; 
though even there, —.— liquors will freeze, when out 
of the warm rooms. But where Ae ſun entirely forſakes 
the horizon, while peop!.: are drinking tea, the emptied 
cup will freeze on the t He. | | 
n ſummer there is 19 night in this country. Beyond 
the 65th degree, in the longeſt days, tlie fun does not ſet; 
and at Good Hope, iu latitude 64, the ſun does not ſet 
till 10 man. after ten o'clock, and riſes again 50 min. after 
one o'clock. The winter days are proportionably ſhort. 
Productions.] Among the vegetables of this cold 
country, are ſorrel of various ſorts, angelica, wild tanzy, 
ſcurvy graſs in great quantities, wild roſemary, dandeli- 
ons in plenty, and various ſorts of graſs. Whordle- 
berriesand cranberries grow here. Europeans have ſown 
barley and oats, which grow as high and as thrifty as in 
warmer climates, but feldom advance ſo far as to ear, 
and never, even in the warmeſt places, grow to maturity, 
becauſe the froſty nigh'y begin too ſoon. | 
Animals.) Unfruitful as this cguntry is, it affords 
food for ſome, though but few kinds of beaſts, which 
furniſh the natives with food and raiment. Of the wild 
game, are white hares, rem-deer, foxes, and wiunte bears, 
who are fierce and miſchievous, ſeals, &c. The Green- 
landers have no tame animals but a ſpecies of dogs, 
which reſemble wolv es. DEE 
Religion.] The Greenlanders believe in the doctrine” 
of the tranſmigration of ſouls z that the ſoul is a Jpirituat 
eflence, quite different from the body; that it needs no 
corporeal nouriſhment ; that it ſurvives the body, and 
lives in a future better ſtate, which they believe will 
never end. But they have very different ideas of this 
ſtate. Many 9 7 their Z/;/rum, or heaven, in the — +5 
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break; there 


5 WEST GREENLAND. 
ſes of the ocean, or the bowels of the earth, and think 


the deep cavities af the rocks are the àvenues leading to 
it. There dwells Terngarſucł and his mother; there a 
joyous ſummer is perpetual, and a ſhining ſun is obſcur- 


ed by no night; there is the limpid ſtream, and abund- 
ance of fowls, fiſhes, rein-deer, and their beloved ſeals; 


and theſe are all to be caught without toil. Burt to theſe 


_ delightful ſeats none muſt approach but thoſe who have 


been dextrous and Gligent at their work, (for this is 
their grand idea of virtue) that have performed great ex- 
ploits, and have maſtered many whales and ſeals, have 


undergone great hardſhips, have been drowned in the 
fea, or died in childbed. 'The diſembodied ſpirit does 


nat enter dancing into the Elyſian fields, but muſt ſpend. 


five whole days, fome ſay longer, in fliding down a rug- 
ged rock, which is thereby ſmeared with blood and 
gere. Thoſe unfortunate ſouls which are obliged to 


perform this roug! journey in the cold winter, or in 
boiſterous weather, are peculiar objects of their pity, be- 
cauſe they may be eaſily deſtroyed on the road, which 


deſtruttBn they call the ſecond death, and deſcribe it as 
a perfect extinckion, and this to them is the moſt dread- 


ful confideration. Therefore during theſe five days or 


more, the ſurviving relations muſt abſtain from certain- 
meats, and from all noiſy work, (except the neceflary 
fiſhing) that the foul may not be diſturbed or periſh in 


its perilous paſſage. From all which it is plain, that the 
Greenlanders, itupid as they have been repreſented, have 
an idea that the good will be rewarded, and the bad 


puniſhed; and that they conceive a horror at the 


thoughts of the entire annihilation of the foul. 
Others have their paradiſe among the celeſtiat bodigs, 


and they imagine their flight tnither ſo eaſy and rapid, 
that the ſoul reſts the very ſame evening in the manſion 
of the moon, and there it ran dance and play at ball 


with the reſt of the fouls; for they think the northern 
lights to be the dance of ſportive ſouls. The ſouls in 
this paradiſe, are placed in tents around a vaſt lake 
abounding with fiſh and fowl. When this lake over- 


flows, it rains on the earth; but ſhould the dam once 
would, in their opinion, be a general deluge. 


1 K 


= The name of the Good Spirit, anſwering to the heathen Jupiter. 
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k The Greenlanders wlio conſider the ſoul as a ſpiritual 
to immaterial efferice, laugh at all this, and ſay, if there 
E ſhould be ſuch a material, luxuriant paradiſe, where 
r ſouls could entertain themſelves with hunting, ſtill it 
* can only endure for a time. Afterwards the ſouls will 
$3 certainly be conveyed to the peaceful manſions. But 
ſe [ they know not what their food or employment will be. 
ve On the other hand, they place their hell in the ſubterra- 
is neous regions, which are devoid of light and heat, and 
x- WS filled with perpetual terror and anxiety. This laſt ſort 
ve of people lead a regular life, and refrain from every 
he thing they think is evil. | 
es 25 ory.] Weſt Greenland was firſt peopled by Eu- 
nd ropeans in the eighth century. At that time a company 
g- of Icelanders, headed by one Ericke Rande, were by ac- 
nd cident driven on the coaſt. On his return ke repre- 
to ſented the country in ſuch a favourable light that ſome 
in families again followed him thither, where they ſoon be- 
e- came a thriving colony, and beſtowed on their new hab 
ch itation the name of Groenland or Greenland, on account of 
as its verdant appearance. This colony, was converted to 
d- chriſtianity by a miſſionary from Norway, ſent thither 
or by the celebrated Olaf, the firſt Norwegian monarch: 
ain Who embraced the true religion. The Greenland. ſet- 
Iry tlement continued to n and thrive under his pro- 
in tection; and in a little time the country was provided 
he with many towns, churches, convents, biſhops, &c un- 
we der the juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of Drontheim. A 
ad conſiderable commerce was carried on between Green- 
the land and Norway; and a regular intercourſe maintain- 
ed between the two countries till the year 1406, when 
48, the laſt biſhop was ſent over. From that time all cor- 
id, reſpondence was cut off, and all knowledge of Green- 
ion land has been buried in oblivion. | 
Yall 25 ö 135 | 
ern —_—— | = 
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ok 38 SITUATION AND EXTENT. _ a 5, > 
ge. THEE the general name of Britiſh America, we 
> J comprehend the vaſt and unknown extent of coun» 
ter. try, bounded ſouth, by the United States of America, 


and 


, 


i 
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and the Atlantic ocean; eaſt, by the fame ocean and 


__ Davis' Straits, which divide it from Greenland; ex- 6 
tending north, to the northern limits of the Hudſon's Bay 0 
cdarter; and weſtward, to an unknown extent; lying 7 
between 42 30! and 700 north latitude; and between { 
80 and 105 W. longitude from Greenwich. ] 
Diviſſonc.] Britiſh America is divided into four c 
Provinces, viz. 1. Upper Canada; 2. Lower Canada, to 1 
which are annexed New Britain, or the country lying a 
round Hudſon's Bay, and the Iſland of Cape Breton; 3. t. 
New Brunſwic ; 4. Nova Scotia, to which is annexed t! 
St. John's. Beſides theſe, there is the Iſland of New- = 
foundland, which is governed by the Admiral for the if 
time being, and two Leutenant governors. — - / 
S — — — T 
> NEW BRITALN: 0 
7 HE country lying round Hudſon's Bay, or the 
N country of the Eiquimaux, comprehending Lab- th 
Tador, New North and South Wales, has obtained the lar 
general name of NEw BRITAIN, and is attached to the ot] 
government of Lower Canada. A ſuperintendant of the 
trade, appointed by the Governor General of the four Th 
Britiſh Provinces, and reſponſible to him, refides at anc 
Labrador. 25 | "1 
- Rivers.] YThe principal rivers which water this coun- in 
try, are the Wager, Monk, Seal, Pockerekeſko, Church- ute 
II, Nelſon, Hayes, New Severn, Albany and Mooſe the 
rivers, all which empty into Hudſon's and James Bay nin 
from the weſt.) The mouths of all the rivers are filled Weg 
t ti 


with ſhoals, except Churchill's, in which the largeſt 
ſhips may lie; but ten miles higher the channel is ob- £ 
ſtructed by fand-banks. All the rivers, as far as they 
have been explored, are full of rapids and cataracts, 
from ten to 60 feet perpendicular. Down theſe rivers. erm 
the Indian tzaders find a quick paſſage; but their re- vaſt 


turn is a hbour of many montlis. extr: 
Face of the Country, Soil, N Ce] As far iniand a8 the duck 
Hudſon Bay company have ſettlements, which is 600 — 
prefe 


miles to the weft of fort Churchill, at a place called 
Hudſon Houle, lat. 30%, long. 160 27 M. from "qa ters, 


% = 


don, is Hat country. F 2 
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The eaſtern coatt of the Bay is barren, paſt the efforts 
of cultivation. 'The ſurface is every where uneven, and 
covered with maſſes of ſtone of an amazing ſize. It is 
a country of fruitleſs vallies and frightful mountains, 
ſome of an aſtoniſhing height. The vallies are full of 
lakes, formed not from ſprings, but rain and ſnow, fo 
chilly as to be productive of a few ſmall trout only. 
The mountains have here and there a blighted ſhrub, or 
a little moſs. The vallies are full of crooked, ſtunted 
trees, pines, fir, birch, and cedars, or rather a ſpecies of 
the juniper. In lat. 60 on this coaſt, vegetation ceaſes. 
The whole ſhore, like that on the weſt, is faced with 
iſlands at ſome diſtance from land. 

t Inhabitants, Cuſtoms, c.] The inhabitants among the 
mountains are Indians; along the coaſts, Eſquimaux. 
The dogs of the former are very ſmall; of the latter 
large, and headed like a fox, and tramed for the 
ſledge. | 
he laudable zeal of the Moravian clergy induced 
them, in the year 1752, to ſend miſſionaries from Green- 
land to this country. Some of them were killed, and 
others driven away. In 1764, under the protection of 
the Brifiſh government, another attempt was made. 
The miſſionaries were well received by the Eſquimaux, 
and the miſſion goes on with ſucceſs. 


_ { Climate. ] Exceſſive cold. The fnows begin to fall 


in October. The fun riſes, in the ſhorteſt day, five min- 
utes paſt nine, and ſets five minutes before three. In 
the longeſt day the ſun riſes at three, and ſets about 
nine. The ice begins to diſappear in May, and hot 
weather commences about the middle of June, which 
at times is very violent. | 
Animals.) | The animals of theſe countries are, the 
mooſe-deer, ſtags, rein-deer, bears, tygers, buffaloes, 
wolves, foxes, beavers, otters, lynxes, martins, ſquirrels, 
ermines, wild-cats, and hares. The rein-deer paſs in 
valt herds towards the north, in October, ſeeking the 
extreme cold. The teathered kinds are, geeſe, buſtards, 
ducks, growſe, and all manner of wild fowls. Of fith, 
there are whales, morſes, ſeals, codfiſh, and a white fiſh, 
preferable to herrings ; and in their rivers and freſh wa- 
ters, pike, perch, carp, and trout. ' 2 


_— 
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All the quadrupedes of theſe countries are clothed 
with a cloſe, ſoft, warm fur. In ſummer there is here, 
as in other places, a variety in the colours of the ſeveral 


animals; when that ſeaſon is over, which holds only 


for three months, they all aſſume the livery of winter, 
and every fort of beaſts, and moſt of their towls, are of 
the colour of the ſnow ; every thing animate and inani- 


mate is white. This is a ſurpriſing phenomenon. But 


what is yet more ſupriſing, and what is indeed one of 
the moſt ſtriking things, that draw the moſt inattentive 
to an admiration of the wiſdom and goodneſs of Provi- 
dence, is, that the dogs and cats from Britain, that have 
been carried into Hudſon's Bay, on the approach of 
winter, have entirely changed their appearance, and ac- 


quired a much longer, ſofter and thicker coat of hair 


than they had originally. | 
Diſcovery and Commerce. J) The knowledge of theſe 
northern ſeas and countries, was owing to a project 
ſtarted in England for the diſcovery of .a northweſt 
paſſage to China and the Eaſt Indies, as early as the year 
1576. Since then it has been frequeaatly dropped, and 

as often revived, but never yet completed. : 
Frobiſher, about the year 1576, diſcovered the Main 
of New Britain, or Terra de Labrador, and thoſe ſtraits 
to which he has given his name. In 1585, John Davis 
failed from Portſmouth, and viewed that and the more 
northern coaſts, but he ſeems never to have entered the 
bay. Hudſon made three voyages on the ſame adven- 
ture, the firſt in 1607, the ſecond in 1608, and the third 


and laſt in 1610. This bold and judicious navigator en- 


tered the ſtraits that lead into the bay known by his 
name, coaſted a great part of it, and pen=trated to eighty 
degrees and a half into the heart of the frozen zone. 
His: ardour for the diſcovery not being abated by the 
difficulties be ſtruggled with in this empire of winter, 
and world of froſt and ſnow, he ſtayed here until the 
enſuing ſpring, and prepared, in the beginning of 1611, 
be his diſcoveries; but his crew, who ſuffered 
equal hardſhips, without the ſame ſpirit to ſupport 
them, mutinied, ſeized upon him and' ſeven of thoſe 
who were molt faithful to him, and committed them to 
the fury of the icy ſeas, in an open boat. . and 
| is 
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his companions were either ſwallowed up by the waves, 
or, gaining the inhoſpitable coaſt, were deſtroyed by the 
ſavages z but the ſhip and the reſt of the men returned 
home. 5 5 

Other attempts towards a diſcovery have been made 
in 1612, 1667, 1746 and 1761, but without ſucceſs. / 


_ 
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UPPER and LOWER CANADA. 


EHE Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, con- 
| ſtituted by act of Parliament in 1791, compre- 


hend the territory heretofore called Canada. 


SrruArloN AND EXTENT. 
3 Miles. hs | 

Length 1400] be ewonn 4 019 and 812 W. I. from Lon. 
Breadth 500 - {422 30 and 52% N. latitude. 


Boundaries and Divifions.] Bounded north, by New 
Britain and unknown countries; eaſt, by New Britain 
and the Gulf of St. Lawrence; ſoutheaſt and ſoutherly, 
by the Province of New Brunſwic, the Diſtrict of Maine, 
New Hampſhire, Vermont, New York and the Lakes ; 
the weſtern boundary is undefined. The Province of 
Upper Canada is the ſame as what has been commonly 
called the Upper Country. It lies north of the great 
Lakes, and is ſeparated from New Vork by the river St. 


Lawrence, here called the Cataraqui, and the Lakes 


Ontario and Erie. | 
Lower Canada lies on both ſidès the river St. Law- 
rence, between 61 and 712? W. lon. from London; and 
45 and 522 N. lat. and is bounded ſouth by New Brun- 
iwic, Maine, New Hampſhire, Vermont, and New 
Vork; and weſt by Upper Canada. | 
Rivers.] The river St. Lawrence is one of the largeſt 


rivers in North America. It iſſues from Lake Ontario, 


forming the outlet of the long chain of great lakes, 
which ſeparate Upper Canada from the United States. 
It takes its courſe northeaſt ; waſhes the iſland of Mont- 


real, which it emboſoms ; juſt above which it receives 


Ottawas from the weſt, and forms many fertile iſlands. 
Continuing the fame courſe, it meets the tide upwards 


of 400 miles from the ſea, and is ſo far hs for, 
| 1 arge. 
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large veſſels. Having received in its courſe, beſides Ot- 
tawas, St. John's, Seguina, Deſprairies, Trois Rivieries, 
and innumerable other ſmaller ſtreams, it falls into the 
ocean at Cape Roſieres, by a mouth go or 100 miles 
broad. In its courſe it forms a great variety of bays, 
harbours and iſlands, many of. them fruitful and ex- 
tremely pleaſant. | 7 3 | 
Climate.] Winter continues with ſuch ſeverity from 
December to April, as that the largeſt rivers are frozen 
over, and the ſnow lies commonly from four to ſix feet 
deep during the winter. But the air is fo ſerene and 
clear, and the inhabitants ſo well defended againſt the 
cold, that this ſeaſon is neither unhealthy nor unpleaſ- 
ant. The ſpring opens ſuddenly, and vegetation is ſur- 
priſingly rapid. The ſummer is del ghtful, except that 
'a part of it is extremely hot. - _ | 
Soil and Produce." Though the climate be cold, and 
the winter long and tedious, the ſoil is in general very 
good, and in many parts both pleaſant and fertile, pro- 
- ducing wheat, barley, rye, with many other ſorts of 
rain, fruits and vegetables tobacco, in particular, 
_ thrives well, and is much cultivated. The ifle of Or- 
leans, near Quebec, and the lands upon the river St. 
Lawrence and other rivers, are remarkable for the rich- 
neſs of the ſoil. The meadow grounds in Canada, 
which are well watered, yield excellent graſs, and feed 
great numbers of great and ſmall cattle. | 
Animals.] See this article under the head of the 
United States. | SE. 
Principal Towns.] ¶ Quebec is the capital, not only of 
Lower Canada, but of all Britiſh America, and 1s fitu- 
ated at the confluence of the rivers St. Lawtence and 
St. Charles, or the Little River, about 320 miles from 
the ſea. It it is built on a rock which is partly of marble 
and partly of ſlate. The town is divided into per and 
lower. The houſes in both are of ſtone, and built in a tol- 
erable manner. It contained, in 1784, 6472 inhabitants. 
From Quebec to Montreal, which is about 170 miles, 
in ſailing up the river St. Eawrence, the eye is enter- 
tained with beautiful landſcapes, the banks being in 
many places very bold and ſteep, and ſhaded with lofty 
trees. The farms lie pretty cloſe all the way, ſeveral 
F _ geatlemen's 
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gentlemen's 3 houſes, neatly Suilt, ſhew themſeleis at in- 
tervals, and there is all the appearance of a flouriſhing 
colony; but there are few towns or villages. Many 
beautiful iſlands are interfperſed in the channel of the 
river, which have an agreeable effect upon the eye. 

Montreal ſtands on an ifland in the river St. Law- 
rence, which is ten leagues in length, and four in breadth, # 
at the foot of a mountain which gives name to it, about 
half a league from the ſouth ſhore.” The city forms an 
oblong ſquare, Vide” by regular and well formed 
fireets./ 

The principal towns in Upper Canada are, Fi 
on Lake Ontarie; Niagara, between Lake Ontario and 
Lake Erie; and Detroit, ſituated on the weſtern bank of 
Detroit river, between Lake Erie and Lake Huron, and 
nine miles below Lake St. Clair.“ 

Govenument.] By the Quebec Act, paſſed by the par- 
liament of Great Britain in the year 1791, it is enacted, 

that there ſhall be within each of the Drovinben of Up- 
per and Lower Canada, a Legiflative Council, and an aſ- 
ſembly, who, with the conſent of the Governor, appoint- 
ed by the King, ſhall have power to make laws. 

The Legiſlative Councjl is to conſiſt of not ſewer ok, 
ſeven members for Upper, and fifteen for Lower Can 
daz to be ſummoned by the Governor, who muſt be 
authorized by the King. Such members are to hold 
their feats for life, unleſs forfeited by four years con- 
tinual abſence, or by ſwearing ey to fome for- 
eign power. 

The houſe of aſſembly is to conf] of not leſs than 
ſixteen members from Upper, and not leſs than fifty from 
Lower Canada ; choſen by the freeholders in the feveral 
towns and diſtricts. 'The council and affembly are to 
be:called together at leaſt once in every year, and every 
aſſembly is to continue four years, units ſooner diſſol. - 
ed by the Governor. 

Britiſh America is ſuperintended by ay löten ſtyled 
Governor General of the four Britiſh = drab St u 

America, e beſides other e 1s commander 10 
| . 3 *chiet- 
AM Niagara and Detroit, now in the poſſeſſion of the Brium govern- 
ment, are both within the limits of-the United States, and ale to be 


given up in June of this n . ac cot urs to the a 0 ty with 
en Britain. ; | 


- GJ "SIDNEY, ox THE 
chief of all the Britiſh troops in the four Provinces and 
the governments attached to them, and Newfoundland. 

Each of the Provinces has a Lieutenant Governor, who, 
in the abſence of the Governor General, has all the pow- 
ers requiſite to a Chief Magiſtrate. . 

Population.) Upper Canada, though an infant ſettle- 

«ment, is faid by fome to contain 40,000, by others, only 

' 20,000 inhabitants. The truth probably is between 

them. Lower Canada, in 1784, contained 113,012 

ſouls. Both Provinces may now contain about 150,000 

ſouls, which number is multiplying both by natural in- 

creaſe and by emigrations. | „ 

Religion.] + As many as about nine-tenths of the in- 
habitants of theſe Provinces are Roman Catholics# who 
enjoy under the preſent government, the ſame provi- 
ſion, rights and privileges as were granted them in 

1774, by the act of the 14th of George III. The reſt 

of the people are*Epiſcopalians, PreſbyteriansYand a few 

of almoſt all the different ſects of Chriſtians. | 

Trad.] The amount of the exports from the Prov- 

ince of Quebec, in the year 1786, was £ 343,262: 19: 6. 

The amount of imports in the ſame year was £325,116. 

1 The exports conſiſted of wheat, flour, biſcuit, i-axſeed, 

| 8 various kinds, fiſh, potaſh, oil, ginſeng and oth- 

er medicinal roots, but principaily of furs and peltries, 
to the amount of % 285, 977. The imports conſiſted of 
rum, brandy, molaſſes, coſfee, ſugar, wines, tobacco, ſalt, 

chocolate, ꝑroviſions for the troops, and dry goods. 3 

Hiſlory.] Whis country was diſcovered by the Eng- 

liſh as early as about 1497; and ſettled by the French in 

1608, who kept poſſeſſion of it till 1760, when it was 

taken by the Britiſh arms, and, at the treaty of Paris, in 

1763, was ceded by France to the erown of England, to 

"whom it bas ever ſince belonged. \ | 
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 SEDNEY, ox THE ISLAND or CAPE 
ane BRETTON. Nj 
8 | [Annexed to the Province of Lowzn Ca Naba,] 
HE iſlang, or rather collection of iſlands, which lie 
ſo contiguous as that they are commoſily called 
but one, and comprehended under the name of the 2 
| | | * | 8 
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_  _ ISLAND or CAPE BRETON. 6; 


of Cape Breton, lies between lat. 45928' and 47 2 N. | 


and between 59 44' and 619 29“ W. long. from Lon- 


don, and about 45 leagues to the eaſtward of Halifax. 
It is 109 miles in ength, and from 20 to 84 in breadth. ; 
and is ſeparated from Nova Scotia by a narrow |trait 
called the Gut of Canſo, which is the communication 
between the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. FE Log | | 

Face of the Country, Climate, Soil and Productions.] Ex- 
cept in the hilly parts, the ſurface of the country has but 
little ſolidity, being every where covered with a light 


moſcs, and with water. Other accounts ſay, that there 


is a great proportion of arable land on this4fland. The 


climate is very cold, owing either to the prodigious 


quantity of lakes that cover above half the iſland, and re- | 


main frozen a long time; or to the number of. foreſts 


that totally intercept the rays of the ſun, the effect of ; 


which is beſides decreaſed by perpetual clouds. | 
Population, Chief Towns, Sc.] On this ifland there 
are about 1,000 inhabitants, who have a lieutenant gov- 
ernor reſident among them, appointed by the king. 
The principal towns are Sidney, the capital, and Louil- 


burg, which has the beſt harbour in the iſland. 


This iſland may be conſidered -« the key to Canada; 
and the very valuable fiſhery in its neighbourhood de- 
pends for its protection on the poſſefhon of this iſland; 
as no nation can carry it on without ſome convenient 
harbour of ſtrength to ſupply and protect it; and Louiſ- 
burg is the principal one for theſe purpoſes , 

Hiſtory.] Though ſome fiſhermen had long reſorted- 
to this iſland every tummer, not more than 20 or 30 had 
ever fixed theres The French, who took poſſeſſion of 
it in Auguſt, 17.13, were properly the firſt inhabitants: 
They changed its name into that of e Royale, and fixed 
upon Fort Dauphin for their principal ſettlement. * 

This iſland remained in poſſeſſion of the French tik 
1745, hen it was captured for the crown of Great 
Britain, by a body of troops from New England, un- 
der the commarfd of Lieutenant General William 
Pepperell., For the authentic particulars of this impor- 
tant, ſingular and ſucceſsful expedition, ſee the 3 
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[Comprehending the Provinces ff New Baunswic and Nova 
6 Scor iA. f 

X © BounDaBIEs AND EXTENT. 

L | N Miles. * 1 8 : N ; | 
ength 31 n 30 and 48 N. lat. 
Breadth 5 er 111 and 67 E. lon. from Lond. 
Boundaries. 2 OUN DED on the north, by Lower 

l Canada, from which it is ſeparated 
in part by the bay of Chaleurs; caſt, by the Gulf of St. 
awrenge, which waſhes its coaſt 1 10 leagues in ex- 
tent, fro the Gut of Canſo, at its entrance into the 
Qulf, to Pape Rozier, which forms the ſouth part of the 
river St. Lawrence, and by the Gut of Canſo, which di- 
vides it from Cape Breton; ſouth, it is waſhed by the 
Atlantic Ocean, having a fea coaſt of go leagues, from 
Cape Canſo, eaſt, to Cape Sables, weſt, which forms one 
part of the entrance. into the Bay of Fundy, which alſo 
| forms a pagt of its ſouthern boundary; welt, by a part 
of Lower Eanada, and the Diſtrict of Maine. 


The tract of country within theſe limits, known by the 


name of Noya Scotia, or New Scotland, was, in 1784, 
divided into two provinces, viz. New Brunſwic on the 
northweſt, and Nova Scotia on the ſoutheaſt. - The for- 
mer comprehends that part of the old province of No- 
va Scotia, which lies to the northward and weſtward of 
a line drawn from the mouth of the river St. Croix, 
through the centre of the Bay of Fundy, to Bay Verte, 
and thence into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, including all 
lands within 6 leagues of the coaſt. The reſt is the 
province of Nova Scotia, to which is annexed the. Iſland 
of St. John's, which lies north of it, in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. 3 | . „ 
Diuiſſons.] In 1783, were the following counties in 
Nova Scotia, viz. 1 HALIFAX, KinGs, ANNA PO- 
Lis, CUMBERLAND, SuN BURY, QUEENS, LUNENBURG. 


Trad.] 


2825 


ISLAND or 8r. JOHN's ß 


| Trade.) The exports from Great Britain to this cour- 
try conſiſt chiefly of linen and woollen cloths, and otl-r 
necefjaries for wear, of ſiſhing-tackle and rigging for 
ſhips. The amount of exports at an average of three 
years, before the new ſettlements, was about (26, 500. 
The only articles obtained in exchange are, timber and 
the produce of the fiſhery, which, at a like average, 
amounted to { 38,000. The whole population of Nova 
Scotia and the lands adjoining has been eſtimated at 


50,000. But recent accounts oftheſe ſettlements repre- 


ſent them as in a declining ſtate, having great numbers 
of the houſes, built in the new towns, uninhabited, and 
conſiderably reduced in value. | | | 

Hiſtory.] Notwithſtanding the forbidding appearance 
of this country, it was here that fome of the firſt Euro- 
pean ſettlements were. made. The firft grant of lands 
nit was given by James I. to his fecretary, Sir William 
\lexander, from whom it had the name of Nova Scotia, 
or New Scotland. Since then it has frequently chang- 
ed hands, from one private proprietor to another, and 
from the French to the Engliſh nation backward and 
forward. 
of Utrecht. Three hundred families were tranſported 
here in 1749, at the charge of the government, who built 
and ſettled the town of Halifax. 


* 
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Nis tand lies in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, near 


I +44 northern ccaſt of the Province of Nova Bc 


tia, and! about 100 miles long, und from 10 to 2g 
broad. It has ſevere) ſine rivers, a rich foll, aud is. 
pleaſantly ſituated. Charlottetown is its principal town, 
and is the reſidence of the Heutenant governor, ho is the 
chief officer on the iſland. 
is about 5,000. Upon the reduction of Cape Breton, in 
1745, the inhabitants of this ifland, amounting to about 
4,000, ſubmitted quietly to the Britiſh arms. While the 
French poſſoſſęd it, they improved it to ſo much advan- 
tage as that it was called the granary of Canada, which it 
furniſhed with great plenty of corn, as well us beef and 
Pork. It is attached to the provinee of Neva Scatia. 


F2: __ , NEWFOUND- 


It was confirmed to the Englhſh at the peace 


The number of inhabitants 
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_ . NEWFOUNDLAND ISLAND. 
þ- % EWFOUNDLAND is ſituated. to the eaſt of the 1 
IN Gulf of St. Lawrence, between 4645 and 512 
46 of north latitude, and between 52 31 and 597 407 
weſt longitude ; ſeparated from Labrador, or New 


Britain, by the ſtraits of Belleifle ; and from Canada, by . 
the Bay of St. Lawrence; being 381 miles. long, and B. 
from 40 to 287 miles broad. The eoaſts are extremely | 
ſubject to fogs, attended with almoſt continual. ſtorms: /B, 
of ſnow and ſleet, the {ky being uſually overcaſt... From 4 
the ſoil of this iſland the Britiſh reap no great advantage, * 


for the cold is long continued and ſevere; and the ſum- 
mer heat, though violent, warms it not enough to pro- | 
duce any thing valuable; for the ſoil, at leaſt in thoſe 1 
| pr. of the iſland that have been explored, is rocky and | | 


| barren. However, it is watered by ſeveral good rivers, _— 
and has many large and good harbours. | 
_ _ This iſland was ceded to England by the treaty of ' 
Utrecht, in 1713; but the French were left at liberty to ' 
dry their nets on the northern ſhores of the iſland ; and 7 
by the treaty of 1763 they were permitted to fiſh in the WM 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, but with this limitation, that they an 
ſhould not approach within three leagues of any of the me 
-- coaſts belonging to England. | . *. the 
The chief towns in Newfoundland, are, Placentia, | ful 
Bonaviſta, and St. John's; but not above 1, 00 families Ar 
remain here in winter. A ſmall ſquadron of men-of- me 
Par are ſent out every fpring to protect the fiſheries and 9 85 
inhabitants, the Admiral of which, for the time being, reſ 
is. Governor of the iſland; beſides whom there are two the 
. lieutenant governors, one at Placentia, and the other at of 
25 io 3 ; cla 
The other iſlands of note in the Gulf of St. Lawrence lak 
are Anticoſti, near the mouth of St. Lawrence, 126 e 
miles long, and 32 broad, uninhabited. The Magdalen La 
. Hes, in 61% 40! W. long. and between 47 and 489 N. Sta 
lat. inhabited by a few fiſhermen—and Iſſe Percee, about a 
. - miles ſouth of Cape Gaſpre. It is a perpendicular mil 
rock, and is pierced with two natural arches, through M ; 
Which the ſea flows. One of theſe arches is ſuſſicient- _ 
ly high to admit a large boat to paſs freely through it.“ mi! 
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' Breadth 1,040 


a 
and Lower Canada, and New Brunfwic ; ſoutheaſt, by 


Tuz UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, | 


SITUATION-AND EXTENT: 
Miles. 


31 and 482 15/ N. lat. 
7 e bee hee 8e E. 24 Wong. fr. Phila- 


64 & 96 W. Ion. fr. Lond. 


OUNDED north and eaſt, by Britiſh 
America, or the Provinces of Upper 


»the Atlantic ocean; 2 by Eaſt and Weſt Florida; ; 
weſt, by the river Miſh / 
| The territory of the Oed States, according to Mr.. 
Hutchins, contains a million of * miles, in which 
are . - 640,000,000 acres. 
Deduct for water 5000, 0 


Acres of land in the United States 589/000 


Laler. Te may in truth be ſaid, that no part of the 
world:i is fo well watered with ſprings; rivulets, rivers 
and lakes, as the territory of the United States. By 

means of theſe various ſtreams and collections of water, 


the whole country is checkered into iſlands and penin- 


ſulas. The United States, and indeed all parts of Nortii 


America, feem to have: been formed by nature for the 


molt intimate union 

There is nothing in other parts of the globe; which 
reſembles the rod:gious chain of lakes in this part be 
the world. They may properly be termed inland ſeas 
of freſh water; and even thoſe of the ſecond or thir# 
claſs in magnitude, are of larger circuit than the greateſt. 
lake in the eaſtern continent. 5 "IH 

The principal lakes in. the United States are 


Lake of the WW cod, in the northweſt cotnex of the United 


1 2 70 miles long and 40 wide. 


s you travel eaſt you come next to Long Lale, 100 


miles long, and about 18 or 20 wide. 

'Thence you paſs through ſeveral ſmall lakes into Labs 
up eier, the l argeſt lake in the world; beivg about 7,600 
miles in d encumferente. There are two Ease iſlands in 
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68 Ta UNITED STATES. 
this lake, each of which has land enough, if ſuitable for 
tillage, to form a conſiderable provinee. The Indians 
_ ſuppoſe the Great Spirit refides in theſe iſtands. This 
lake abounds with fiſh. Storms affect it as much as 
they do the Atlantic Ocean: the waves run as high; 
and the navigation is as dangerous. It diſcharges its 
waters from the ſoutheaſt corner, through the {traits of 
/ St. Marie into Lale Huron, which is next in magnitude 
to Lake Superior,” being about 1,000 miles in circum- 
ference. This lake, at its northweſt corner, communi- 
; cates with Lal; Michigan, which is goo miles in circuni- 
' ference, by the ſtraits of Mikkillimakkinak. _ 5 
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Tate St. Clair hes about half way between Lake Hu- 
ron and Lake Erie, and is about go miles in circumfer- 
ence. It communicates with Lake Erie, by the river 

1177 ag edna 35. DES 

Tate Erie is nearly 300 miles Tong from eaſt to weſt, 
and about 40 in the broadeſt part. The iſtands and 
ſhores of this lake are greatly infeſted with ſnakes, many 
of which are of the venomous kind. This lake at its 
northeaſt end, communicates with Lake Ontario, by 
the river Niagara, 30 miles long. In this river are thoſe 
remarkable falls which are reckoned one of the. greateſt 
natural curioſities in the world. the waters which 
ſupply the river Niagara riſe near two thouſand miles to 
the northweſt, and paſſing through the lakes Superior, 
Michigan, Huron and Erie, receiving in their courſe 
conſtant accumulations, at length, with aſtonithing 
grandeur, ruſh down a ſtupendous precipice of 137 feet 
perpendicular; and ina ſtrong rapid, that extends to the 
tance of eight or nine miles below, fall near as much 
more; the river then loſes itſelf in Lake Ontario. The 
noiſe of theſe falls, (called the Niagara Falls) in a clear 
day and fair wind, may be heard between 40 and yo 
miles, When the water ſtrikes the bottom it bounds to 

a great height in the air, occaſioning a tinck cloud of 

vapours, on which the fun, when he ſhines, paints a 

beautiful rainbow. . | 

 £ Lake Ontario is of an oval form, about 600 miles in 

_ circumference. '/ It diſcharges its waters by the river 
Iroquois,” whieh, at Montreal, takes the pame of St. 
| r e 


l 
i 


Lawrence River, and, paſſing by Qucbec, falls into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Lox? Champ/ain forms a part of 
the boundary between New York and Vermont, and is 
about 80 miles long, and 14 broad. Labe George lies 
ſouth of Lake Champlain, and is 25 miles long, and 
from 1 to 7 wide, containing, it is d, 365 iſlands. 


Ri vers.] The principal river in the United States is 


the Mifhfeppi, which forms the weſtern boundary of the 
United States. It receives the waters of the Ohio and 
Illinois and their numerous branch''s, from the eaſt ; 
and the Miſſouri and other large rr-crs, from tae weſt. 
Theſe mighty ſtreams united, are bene down with in- 
creaſing majeſty through valt foreſts nd meadows, into 
the Gulf of Mexico, This river 4s iUppoſed to be about 
_ 3,000 miles long, and is navigable to the falls of St. An- 

thony, in Tat. 44% 30'. Theſe falls are 30 feet perpen- 
dicular height. The whole river, which is more than 
250 yards wide, falis the above diſtanos, and forms a 
moſt pleaſing cataract. This river retembles the Nile, 


in that it annually overflows, and leaves a rich ſlime on 


its banks; and in the number of its mouths, opening in- 

to a ſea that may be compared to the Mediterranean. 
The Indians ſay that four of the largeſt rivers in 

North America, viz. St. Lawrence, Miſſiſippi, Bourbon, 


Oregon, or the river of the welt, have their ſources with= _ 
in about 30 miles of each other. If this be 2 fach, it 


proves that the lands at the heads of theſe rivers are the 


higheſt in North America. All theſe rivers run differ- 


ent courics, and empty into different oceans, at the diſ- 


tance of mare than 2, 00 miles from their ſources. For, 


in their paſſage from this ſpot to the Gulf of St. Law=- 
rence, eaſf; to Hudſon's bay, north; to the bay of An- 


nian, weſt, where the river Oregon is ſuppoſed to ernp- 


ty; and to the Gulf of Mexico, ſouth z each of them 
traverſes upwards of 2,000 miles. | 2 
The Ohio is a moſt beautiful river. Its gentle current 
is unbroken by rocks or rapids, except in one place. It 
is 900 yards wide at its entrance into the Miſſiſippi; 
and a quarter of a mile at Fort Pitt, which is 1,188 miles 
from its mouth. At Fort Pitt the Ohio loſes its name, 


and branches into the Afonangahela and e Fs 


— 
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70... Tat UNITED STATES. 
The Monongahela, 12 or 1 
cCeives Yohogany river. | 
Ihe country watered by the Miſſiſippi and its eaftern 
branches, conſtitutes five-eighths of the United States; 
two of which five-eighths are occupied by the Ohio and 
its branches; the reſiduary ſtreams, which run into the 
Gulf of Mexieo; the Atlantic, and the St. Lawrence, wa- 
ter the remaining three-eighths. The other conſiderable 
rivers in the United States will be mentioned in the 
proper places. 5 „ 
Bays.) The coaſt of the United States is indented 
with numerous bays, ſome of which are equal in ſize to 
any in the knowa world. Beginning at the northeaſt- 
_erly part of the United States, and proceeding ſouth- 
weſterly, you firſt find the Bay of Fundy, between No- 
va Scotia and New England, remarkable for its tides, 
which riſe to the height of fifty or ſixty feet, and flow 
ſo rapidly as to overtake animals which feed upon the 
ſhore. Penobſcot, Broad and Caſco Bays, lie along the 
coaſt of the Province of Maine. Maſſachuſetts Bay 
ſpreads eaſtward of Boſton, and is comprehended be- 
tween Cape Ann on the north, and Cape Cod on the 
ſouth. Paſſing by Narraganſet and other bays in the 
State of Rhode Iſland, you enter Long Iſland Sound, 
between Montauk Point, and the main. This Sound 1s 
a kind of inland ſea, from three to twenty-five miles 
broad, and (including eaſt river which may be conſider- 
ed as a part of the ſound) about one hundred and forty 
miles long, extending the whole length of the land, 
and dividing it from Connecticut and part of New 
York. It communicates with the ocean at both ends of 
Long Iſland, and affords a very ſafe and convenient in- 
V3, / ᷣ ̃ ß rn Tae 
8 The celebrated ſtrait ealled Hell Gate, is near the weſt 
end of this ſound, about eight miles eaſt ward of New 
Tork city, and is remarkable for its whirlpools, which 
make a tremendous roaring” at certain times of tide. 
Theſe whirlpools are occafioned by the narrowneſs and 
*  "erookednels of the pats, and a bed of rocks which ex- 
tend quite acroſs it. | 5 


© / © Delaware Bay is ſixty miles long, from the Cape to the 


entrance of the river Delaware at Bombay Hook; and 
A 3 


5 miles from its mouth, re- 


7 
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Sp 


— 


| ſo wide in ſome parts, as that a. ſhip in the middle of it 
jantic northweſt and ſoutheaſt, between Cape Henlo- 


Capes are eighteen miles apart. 


and Cape-Flenry in Virginia, twelve miles wide, and 


> extends upwards of 200 miles to the northward. Sev- 
eral counties in Virginia and Maryland he eaſt of this 
1 bay. It is from ſeven to eighteen miles broad, and gen- 


erally as much as nine fathoms deep; affording many 
commodious harbours, and a ſafe and eafy navigation. 


Fi It receives the waters of the Suſquehannah, Patomak, 
- Rappahannok, York and James” rivers, which are all 


> 


large and navigable. | is 
| Faceof the Country.] The tract of country belonging to 


V 

e the United States is happily variegated with plains and 
e mountains, hills and rallies. Some parts are rocky, par- 
y ticularly New England, the north parts cf New York 
— and New Jerſey, and a broad ſpace, including the ſeveral 
e ridges of the long range of mountains which run fouth- 
e weſtward through Pennſylvania, Virginia, North Caro- 
„ linia, and part of Georgia, dividing the waters which 
18 flow into the Atlantic, from thoſe which fall into the 
8 Miſſiſippi. In the parts eaſt of the Allegany moun- 
— tains in the ſouthern States, the country, for ſeveral 


hundred miles in length, and ſixty or ſeventy, ad 
ſometimes more, in breadth, is level and entirely free 
of ſtone. ES 85 5 | 

Mountains.] In all parts of the world, and particu- 
larly on this weſtern continent, it is obſervable, that as 
you depart from the ocean, or from a river, the land 
gradually riſes z and the height of land, in common, 
0 about "equally diſtant from the water on either 
ide. | ; 5% 


Province of Quebec, divide the Rivers which fall into 


river. 
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cannot be ſeen from the land. It opens into the At- 
pen on the right, and Cape May on the left. 'Theſe 


Cheſapeak Bay has its entrance between Cape Charles 


The high lands between the Province of Maine and the 


the St. Lawrence north, and into the Atlantic-ſouth.” 
The Green Mountains, in Vermont, divide the waters 
which flow eaſterly into ConneCticut river, from thoſe 


which fall weſterly into Lake Champlain and Hudſon's 


Between 
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Between the Atlantic, the Miſſiſippi, and the Lakes, 
runs a long range of mountains, made up of a great num- 
ber of ridges. "Fhefe mountains extend northeaſteriy 
and ſouthweſterly, nearly parallel with the fea coaſt, 
about nine hundred miles in length, anairom fixty to 
one hundred and fifty, and two nundred miles inbreadth. 
Numerous tracts of fine arable and grazing land inter- 
vene between the ridges: The different ridges which 
compoſe this immenſe range of mountains, have diiler- 
ent namcs in, different States. 5 
The principal ridge is the Allegany, which has been 
deſcriptively called the back bone of the United States. 
The general name for theſe mountains, taken collective- 
ly, is, the Allegany Mountains, fo called from the princi- 
pal ridge of the range. Theſe mountains are not con- 
fuſedly ſcattered and broken, riſing here and there into 
high peaks overtopping each other, but ſtretch along in 
uniform ridges, ſcarcely half a mile high. They ſpread 
as you proceed ſouth, and ſome of them terminate in 
high perpendicular bluffs. Others gradually ſubſide in- 
to a level country, giving riſe to the rivers which run 
ſoutherly into the Gulf of Mexico. 3 . 
Soil and Produttions.} In the United States are to be 
found every ſpecies of ſoil that the earth affords. In 
one part of them or another, they produce all the vari- 
ous kinds of fruits, grain, pulſe and hortuline plants and 
 re4ts which are found in Europe, and have been thence 
tranſplanted to America. Beſides theſe, a great variety 
of native vegetable productions. e 
Anuimals.] America contains, at leaſt, one half, and 
the territory of the United States about one-fourth of 
the quadrupedes of the known world. Some of them 
are common to North America, and to the Europcan 
and Aſiatic parts of the Eaſtern. Continent ; others are 
peculiar to this country. All thoſe that are common 
to hoth continents are found in the northern parts df 
them, and are ſuch as may be ſuppoſed to have migra- 
ted from one continent to the other. Comparing indi- 
viduals of the fame ſpecies; inhabiting the different con- 
tinents, ſome are perfectly ſimilar; between others 
there is ſome difference in ſize, colour or other circum- 
| e | ſtances ; 


fur, Tut 
fiace th 


continent. 


The following is a catalogue of QUADRUPED 
ANIMALS within the United States: 


Mammoth Meaſel TDield Mouſe 
Bifon | Ermine LE : | 
Mooſe Martin Ground Mouſe 
Caribou Mink Wood Rat 
Red Deer Otter American Rat 
Fallow Deer Fiſher Shrew Mouſe 
E Skunk Purple Mole 
Bear ns Opoſſum _ Black Mole 
Wolverene Woodchuck Water Rat 
Wolf Urchin - Beaver 
Fox Hare Muſquaſk 
Catamount Racoon Morſe 

Sallow Cougar Fox Squirrel Seal 

Grey Cougar Grey Squirrel Maniti 
Mountain Cat Red Squirrel Sapajou 

Lynx Striped Squirrel Sagoin 
Kincajou . Flying Squirrel 


The Wolf, Fox, Weaſel, Ermine, Otter, Flying 


Squirrel, Bat, and Water Rat, are of the fame ſpecies 


with the European animals of the ſame name. 
The Fallow Deer, Grey Fox, Martin, Otter, Opoſ- 


ſum, Woodchuck, Hare, ſome ofthe Squirrels, and the 


Beaver, have been tamed. Probably moſt of theſe, and 


tome others, might be perfectly domeiticated. It has 


been obſerved of our wild animals, in general, that they 
are not of ſo ſavage a nature as thoſe in Europe. 

Of the animals ſuppoſed to be larger in America than 
in Europe, are the following, viz. Mooſe, or Elk, Fal- 


bw Deer, Bear, Weaſel, Otter, and Beayer. Of thoſe 1 8 


> that 


£0 Animals in America which have been hunted for their fleſh or 


fur, ſuch as the mooſe, deer, beaver, &c. have become leſs in Ke 
face the arrival of the Europeans, . 5 
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ſtances; in ſome few inſtances the European animal is 
larger than the American; in others the reverſe is true. 
A ſimilar variety, ariſing from the temperature of the 
climate, quantity of food furniſhed in the parts they 
inhabit, degree of ſafety,“ &. takes place between in- 
dividuals of the ſame ſpecies, in different parts of this 


= Mr UNTIED STATES. - 
that are leſs, are the Hare, Red Squirrel, and Shrew 
Mouſe. 
Mammoth. This name has been given to an un- 
knovn animal, whoſe bones are found in the northern 
parts of both the old and new world. From the form of 
their teeth, they are ſuppoſed t have been carnivorous. 
Like * Elephant they were armed with tuſks of ivory; 
but they obviouſly differed from the elephant in ſize; 
their bones prove them to have been 5 or 6 times as 
large. "Theſis enormous bones are found in ſeveral parts 
of North America, particularly about the {aſt licks or 
ſprings, near the Ohio river. | 
Mr. Jefferfon informs us that a late governor of Vir- 
gina, having aſked ſore delegates of the Delawares 
what they knew, or had heard, reſpecting this animal; 
the chief ſpeaker immediately put himſeli into an orato- 
rial attitude, and with a pomp ſuited to the ſuppoſed ele- 
vation of his ſubject, informed him that it was a tradi- 
tion handed down from their fathers, That in ancient 
times a herd of them came to the Big-bone licks, and be- 
gan an univerſal deſtruction of the bears, deer, elks, bui- 
taloes, and other animals which had been created for the 
uſe of the Indians : that the Great Man, above, looking 
down and feeing this, was ſo enraged that he ſeized his 
lightning, deſcended to the earth, ſeated himſelf upon a 
neighbouring mountain, on a rock, on which his teat 


and the print of his feet are {till to be ſeen, and hurled _ 


his bolts among them till the whole were ſlaughtered, 
except the big bull, who, preienting Eis forehead to the 
ſhafts, ſhook them off as they feli; but at length, miſſing 
one, it wounded him in the fide ; whereon, ſpringing 
round, he bounded over the Ohio, the Wabaſh, the IIl- 
nois, and finally over the great lakes, where he is living 
at this day.” - 
Biiſon, or Wild Ox. This animal has generally been 
called the Buffalo, but very improperly, as this name 
has been appropriated to another animal. He is of the 
{ame ſpecies with our common neat cattle ; their differ- 
ence being the effect of domeſtication. Compared with 
the ncat cattle, the Biſon is conſiderably larger, eſpecial- 
ly about the foreparts of his body. On his ſhoulders, 
aritcs a large fleſhy or grifly ſubſtance, which extends a- 
long the back. The hair on his head, neck and ſhoul- 
| | dero 
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ders, is long and woolly, and all of- it is fit to be ſpun, er 


wrought into hats. Calves, from the domeſtic cow and 
wild bull, are ſometimes raiſed; but when they grow 
up, they become ſo wild that no common fence will con- 
fine them As found in the middle States. 


Mogſe. Of theſe there are two kinds, the black and 


the grey. The black are faid to have been from 8 to 
12 feet hh; at preſent they are very rarely ſeen. Ihe 
grey Mo. ?. are generally as tall as a horſe, and fome are 
much taller; both have ſpreading, palmated horns, 
weighing from 30 to 40 pounds. Theſe are thed annu- 
ally, in the month of February. They never run, but 
e g amazing ipeed. They are found in New Eng- 
land. 

Caribou. This animal is diſtinguiſned by its branch- 
ing, palmated horns, with brow antlers. He is proba» 
bly the rein-deer of the northern parts of Europe. 


From the tendons of this animal, as well as of the 


Mooſe, the aboriginal natives made very tolerable 
read Found in the diſtrict of Maine. 

Deer. The Red Deer* has round branching horns. 
Of this ſpecies we have three or four different kinds or 
varieties; one of which, found on the Ohio river, and 
m its vicinity, is very large, and there commonly called 
the Ell. 

The Fallow: Deer* has branching; palmated horns. 
In-the United States, theſe animals are larger than the 
European, of a different colour, and ſuppoſed, by ſome, 
to be of a different ſpecies. . In the ſouthern ſtates, are 
ſeyeral animals, ſuppoſed to be varieties of the Rue 
Deer.* | | 

Bear. Of this animal two ſorts are found in the north- 
ern ſtates; both are black, but different in their forms 
and habits: One has ſhort legs, a thick, clumſy body, 
is generally fat, and is very fond of ſweet, vegetable 
food, ſuch as ſweet apples, Indian corn. in the milk, ber- 


ries, grapes, honey, &c. As ſoon as the firſt ſnow 


falls, he betakes--imſelf to his den, which is a hole in a. 
cleft of rocks. hollow tree, or ſome ſuch place; here 


he gradually becomes torpid, and dozes away the win-- 


45 ter, 
*The male of the Red Deer is called Stag; the female, Hind; the 
young, Calf. The male of the Fallow Deer is called Puck; the 
ſe male, Doe; the young, Fawn, The Roe Buck, and. Roe Doe, are” 
the male and female of the Roe, | 
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ter, ſucking his paws, and expending the ſtock of fat 


which he had previouſly acquired. 
The other ſort is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 


. Ranging Bear, and ſeems to be a grade between the pre- 


ceding and the wolf. His legs are longer, and his body 
more lean and gaunt. He frequently deſtroys calves, 
ſheep, and pigs; and ſometimes children. In winter 
he migrates to the ſouthward. The former appears to 
be the common black bear of Europe; the later correſ- 
ponds to the brown bear of the Alps; and is probably 
of the ſame ſpecies with thoſe ſpoken of 2 Kings, 11. 
24th, which formerly inhabited the mountainous parts 
3 Judea, between Jericho and Bethel Found in all the 

tes. | : 

The PVolverene, called, in Canada, the Carcajou, and, 
by hunters the Beaver eater, ſeems to be a grade between 


the bear and the woodchuck. This animal lives in 


holes, cannot run faſt, and has a clumſy appearance. 


He is very miſchievous to hunters, following them 


when ſetting their traps, and deftroying their game, 
particularly the beaver—Found in the northern ſtates. 
Mol. Of this animal, which is of the dog kind, or 
rather the dog himſelf in his favage ſtate, we have great 
numbers, and a conſiderable variety in ſize and colour. 
The Indians are ſaid to have ſo far tamed ſome of theſe 
animals before their acquaintance with the Europeans, 


ns to have uſed them in hunting. They next made uſe 


of European dogs, and afterwards of mongrels, the off- 
ſpring of the wolf and dog, as being more docile than 
the former, and more eager in the chaſe than the latter. 
The appearance of many of the dogs, in the newly ſet- 
fled parts of the country, indicate their relation to the 
wolf Found in all the ſtates. | 


Fox. Of foxes we have a great variety; ſuch as the 


Silver Fox, Red Fox, Grey Fox, Croſs Fox, Brant Fox, 


and ſeveral others, It is probable that there is but one 
ſpecies of theſe animals, as they are found in all their 
varieties of ſize, and of ſhades variouſly intermixed, in 
different parts of the United States. Foxes and other 


animals furniſhed with fur, of the northern ſtates, are 


larger than thoſe of the ſouthern. 
Catamount. This animal, the moſt dreaded by hunters 
of any of the inhabitants of the foreſts, is rarely oo. 
= He 
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* ( 
He ſeems not calculated for running, but leaps with ſur- 


priſing agility. His favourite food is blood; which, 


like other animals of the cat kind, he takes from the ju- 

ular veins of cattle, deer, &c. leaving the carcafs.. 
Smaller prey he takes to his den; and he has heen 
known to carry off a child. He ſeems to be allured by 
fire, which terrifies all other carnivorous animals, and. 
betrays no fear. either of man or beaſt. He is found in 
the northern. and middle ſtates. oe 

Salloww* Cougar. The body of this animal is about 5. 
feet long. In. his habits and manners he reſembles the. 
reſl of the cat family. He is found in the ſouthern: 
ſtates, and is there called the 'Tyger. 

Grey. Cougar. This animal, in its form, reſembles the 
preceding; but is of an uniform grey colour, and of a: 
larger ſize. It is ftrony, active, fierce, and untamea-- 
ble Found in the weſtcra parts of the middl ſtates. 

Mountain Cat. The male has a black liſt along his 
hack, and is the moſt beautiful animal of the cat kind. 
He is exceedingly fierce, but will ſeldom attack a man 
Found in the ſouthern ſtates. | 8 

Lynx. We have three kinds of the Lynx, each prob- 
ably forming a diſtinct ſpecies. The firft is called by 
the French, and Engliſh Americans, Laup cervier.* A 
few may be found in the northeaſtern parts of the Diſ- 
trict of Maine; but in the higher latitudes they are 


more numerous. 


| The /econd is called by the French Americans, Chat 

cervier; and in New England, the Wild Cat. He is 
conſiderably leſs than the Loup cervier. This animal 
deftroyed many of the cattle of the firſt ſettlers of New: 
England. . 


The third ſpecies is about the ſize of a common cat, 


and is found in the middle and ſouthern itates:. 4 
Kincajou. This animal 1s. frequently confounded 
with the Carcajou, though he reſembles him in nothing 
but the name. He belongs to the family of. cats; ats 
traſt he very much reſembles them. He is about as. 
large as a common cat; and is better formed for. agility 
and fpeed, than. for ſtrength. His colour is yellow. 
Between him and the fox there is perpetual war. Ele 
hunts in the ſame manner as other animals of that clas 
N G 2 e 
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do; but being able to fuſpe nd himſelf by twining the ci 

end of his tall round the lib of a tree, or the like, he 01 

can purſue his prey where other cats cannot; and when to 

he attacks a large animal, his tail enables him to ſecure er 

| his hold till he can open the blood-veſſels of the neck. hi 

In ſome parts of Canada, theſe animals are'very-numer- in 

| ous, and make great havoc among the deer, and do not kr 
i ſpare even the neat cattle. But we have heard of none di 
iin theſe ſtates, except a few in the northern. parts of fe: 
| | New Hampſhire. ha 

I.!he Weſelis a very ſprightly 24 notwithſtand- 

1 irig the ſhortneſs of his legs, he ſeems to dart rather than - kn 
. to run. He kills and eats rats, ſtriped ſquirrels, and fu 
{©  _ other fmall quadrupedes: he likewiſe kills fowls, ſucks ſo 
N their blood, and eſteems their eggs a delicacy. wh 
| The Bemiue does not differ materially from the Wea- for 
| fel in ſize, form or habits. | are 
1 Martin. This animal is called, in New England, the: an 
_ Sable; and by the Indians, Wauppanaugb. He is. to 
3 formed like the Weaſel. He keeps in foreſts, chiefly the 
| on trees, and lives by hunting. He is found in the occ 
northern ſtates. | On 

Mint. The Mink is about as large as a Martin, and like 

ol the ſame form. 'The hair on its tail is ſhorter; its egg 
Colour is generally black. They burrow in the ground, in 1 
£7; an purſue their prey both in freſh and falt water. b 
Thoſe which frequent the ſalt water are of a larger ze, vate 

lighter colour, and have inferior fur. They are found. clo 

111 Fe fiderable numbers, both in the ſouthern and north- ſpri 

ern ſtates. | ran 
Otter. The Otter very much refeiniiles the Mink in then 
its form and habits. It Eves in holes, in banks near the abo 
water, and feeds on fiſh and amphibious animals L 
Found in all the ſtates. - teng 
| Fiſher. In Canada he is end Pekan; in theſe ſtates, 13 Ct 
frequently the Black Cat, but improperly; as he docs fers 
Hot belong to the clafs of cats. He lives by hunting, mar 

16 and oecaſionally purſues his prey in the water — Found and 
in the northern ſtates. | {tras 
Skunk. This animal appears to ſce but indifferertly erec 
when the ſun ſhines; and cherefore in the day ns pol 
, keeps cloſe to his burrow. As ſoon as. the twilight mal 
— COMMENCES, he goes in queſt of his, Sood, wich is prin- bod) 
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cipally beetles and other inſects: he is alfo very fond 
of eggs and young chickens. His fleſh is ſaid to be is 
tolerably good, and his fat is ſometimes uſed as an- bh 
emollient. But what renders this animal remarkable is, .*n 
his being furniſhed with organs for fecreting and retain- [ 
ing a liquor, volatile and fetid beyond any thing 7 
known, and which he has the power of emitting to the bi 
diſtance of a rod or more, when neceſſary for his de- 1 
fence. When this ammunition is expended. he is quite: 1 
harmleſs —Found in all the ſtates. 1 
Opoſſum. The moit ſingular part of this animal is a 1 
- kind of falſe belly or pouch, with which the female is. j 
furniſhed; it is formed by a duplicature of the ſkin ;. is 
ſo placed as to include her teats, and has an aperture 
which ſhe can open and ſhut at plcaſure. She brings 
forth. her young from four to. fix at a time, while they 
are not bigger than a bean; inclofes them in this pouch, 
and they, from a principle of inſtinct, affix themſelves 
to her teats. Here they remain and are nouriſhed till. 
they are able to run about, and are afterwards taken in 
occaſionally, particularly in time of danger. The 
Opoſſum feeds on vegetables, particularly fruit. He 


lizewiſe kills poultry, ſucks their blood, and eats their 
eggs. His fat is uſed inſtead of lard or butter Found 
in the ſouthern and middle ſtates. 5 
5 The Weaxthuck digs a burrow in or near fome culti- 
, vated field, and feeds on pulſe, the tops of cultivated 
| clover, &c.. He is generally very fat, excepting in the 
8 ſpring. The young are good meat; the old are rather 
rank and* difagreeable. In the beginning of October. 
x they retire to their burrows, and live in a torpid ſtate 
L about 6 months. 8 fs 


- Urchin. The Urchin, or Urſon, js about two feet in | 
tagth, and, when fat, the ſame in circumference. He 


„ is commonly called Hedge Hog or Porcupine, but dif- 
0 fers from both thoſe animals in every characteriſtic 
. mark, excepting his being armed with quills on his back 


4 and fides. Theſe quills are nearly as large as a wheat 

| ſtraw; from three to four inches lang, and, unleſs 
7 erected, nearly covered by the annals hair. Their 
2 print very hard, aud filled with innumerable very 
mall barbs or ſcales, whoſe points are raiſed from the. 
— body of the quill, When the Urchin is . by a 
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dog, wolf, or other beaſt of prey, he throws himſelf into 


a poſture of defence, by ſhortening his body, elevating 
his back, and erecting his quills. The affailant ſoon 
finds ſome of thoſe weapons ſtuck into his mouth, or 


bother part of his body, and every effort which he makes 


to free himſelf, cauſes them to penetrate the far her; 
they have been known to bury. themſelves enti- iy in a 


few minutes. Sometimes they prove fatal, at other 


times they make their way out again through the ſkin. 
from various parts of the body.. If not e e the. 
Urchin is an inoffenſive animal. He finds a hole, or 


hollow, which he makes his refidence, and feeds on the 
Bark and roots of vegetables. His fleſh, in the opinion, 
of hunters, is equal to that of a ſucking Pig—Ts tound. 


in. the northern ſtates.. 

Hare. Of this: animal we have two. kinds, which: 
appear. to be different ſpeoies the one is commonly 
called the white Rabbit or Coney; Jaw e other is imply 
the Rabbit;. The latter burrows. the ground, like a 


+ Tabbit.. They have both; been. found in the ſame tract 
bf country, but have not been known to aſſociate. The 


former has been found in the northern ſtates, and ap- 


7 e to be the ſame as the hare of the northern parts of- 


urope; the latter is found in all the. ſtates, and 1s prob-- 
ably a ſpecies peculiar. to America. 

Racoon. The. Racoon, in the form and ſize of his 
body, reſembles the fox. In his manners he reſembles 
the ſquirrel; like him he lives on trees, feeds on Indian: 
COIN, acorns, &c: and ſerves himſelf with his fore paws. 
His fleſh is good meat, and his fur is valued by the hat- 
ters. He is found in all the climates in the temperate: 


zone in: North America. 


The Fox. Squirrel. Of this aniinal, tiere are ſcveral! ? 


- varieties, black, red and grey.“ It is nearly. twice as- 


e as the common grey, ſquirrel; and is found in the 
ſouthern . and is peculiar to this continent 
e. Grey - Rx of America does net agree exactly 


WII i hatof E urope, but is generally conſidered as of 
ſthue ſame ſpecies. They make a neſt of moſs, in a hol- 
_ — Ibwv tree; and here they depoſite their proviſion of nuts 
and acorns. this is the Place of their reſidence, during 
tlie winter, and here they 

N e ain ve in built af ſticks and leaves, is pla- 


bring forth their young, Their 


cd 


\ 
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ced near the top of the tree. They ſometimes migrate 
in conſiderable numbers. If in their courſe they mect 
with a river, each of them takes a ſhingle, piece of bark, 
or the like, and carries it to the water. Ius equipped, 
they embark, and erect their tails to the gentle breeze, 
which ſoon wafts them over in ſafety; but a ſudden 
flaw of wind ſometimes produces a deſtructive ſhip- 
wreck. The greater part of the males of this ſpecies is bi 
found caſtrated. A | 5 8 _ 
The Red Squirrel is leſs than the grey ſquirrel. Its 
food is the fame as that of the grey ſquirrel, except that 
it ſometimes feeds on the ſeeds of the pine and other 1 
evergreens z hence it is ſometimes called the pine ſquir- "nd 
rel, and is found further to the northward thay the grey | 
ſquirrel. It ſpends part of its time on trees, in queſt of 
food; but conſiders its hole, under ſome rock or log, as 
its home. 2 | þ 
The Striped Squirrel is ſtill leſs than the laſt mention- 3 
ed. In ſummer it feeds on apples, peaches, and various 
kings or fruit and feeds; and ror ms winter nore 
lays up nuts, acorns and grain. It ſometimes aſcends 
trees in queſt of food, but always deſcends on the ap- 
rare of danger; nor does it feel ſecure but in its 
ole, a ſtone wall, or ſome covert place Found in the 

northern and middle ſtates. 13 N . 
Flying Squirrel. This 1s the leaſt and moſt ſingular 
of the claſs of ſquirrels. A duplicate of the ſkin con- 
nects the fore and hinder legs together; by extending 
this membrane, it is able to leap much farther, and 
to alight with more ſafety than other ſquirrels. It lives 
in holes of trees and feeds on feeds—lIs found in all 

the States.. Ye | 

The Field Mouſe has a general reſemblance to the 
common houſe mouſe. Its food depends very much 
on its ſituation. In gardens, it often deſtroys young 
fruit trees by eating their bark; in fields and meadows; 
it feeds on the roots of graſs, ſometimes leaving a 
groove in the ſward, which appears as if it had been 
cut out with a gouge. In woods, they are faid to feed 
on acorns, and to lay up a large ſtore of them in their 
burrows. | : + ] 9 
Bat. The bat very much reſembles the field mouſe 
n form and ſize; but is ſo enormouſly —— that 
| TO | ng 
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'being connected. together by a thin membrane they fur- = 
niſh the animal with wings. They frequent the cavities can 

of old buildings, whence they iſſue in the twilight, and can 

feed, on the wing, upon the inſects which are then to be * of 
found flying. In the day time they keep themſelves for! 

_ concealed, and become torpid during che winter Com- 60 
mon to North America and Europe. 25 in | 
Ground Mouſe. This animal is larger than the field 1 
mouſe, but ſimilar in form, excepting that the noſe is | acct 
more blunt. Its body is. of a ſlate colour, and it bur- lon, 
rows under ground, and often deſtroys. young {ruit- ved 
trees by eating their bark. | forr 
Mood Rat. This is a very curious animal; they 4 

are not half the fize of the domeſtic rat. They are ſin- tim. 
gular with reſpect to their ingenuity and great labour the) 
"i in conſtructing their habitations, which are conical bro 
5 pyramids, about 3 or 4 feet high, compoſed of dry ber 
branches, which they collect with great labour and inch 
perſeverance, and pile up without any apparent order; theſ 
ee ob GE ABOUT BE It plac 
would take a bear or wild cat ſome time to pull one of mak 
theſe caſtles to pieces, and allow the animals ſufficient muc 
time to retreat with their young.” e thei 

| American Rat. This animal has a long, naked and feet 
Icaly tail; the head is long ſhaped, with a narrow the 
pointed noſe, the upper jaw being much longer than the at be 
lower. The ears are large and naked. Its colour is a mor 
deep brown, inclining to aſh on the belly, and its fur plus 
coarſe and harſh. It is ſuppoſed to be of that ſpecies 1 
which live among the ſtones and clefts, in the blue The 
. mountains in Virginia, which comes. out only at night wate 
and makes a terrible noiſe .. = a 
Shrew Mouſe. This is the-ſmalleſt of quadrupedes, wall 
and holds, nearly the fame place among them, as the thicl 
bumming bird does among the feathered race. They are: 
live in woods, and are ſuppoſed to feed on grain and in- with 
ſects— Found in New England. | | own 
Mole. The purple mole is found in Virginia; the ed v 
black mole in New England ; he lives in and about the able. 
water. They differ from one another, and both. from the fore 
European. | _ 
The Water Rat is about the fize of a common rat; ſtocl 
brown on the back, and white under the belly; feeds of v 


on aquatic animals. Beaver. 
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Beaver. The beaver is an amphibious animal, which 
cannot live for any length of time in the water; and 
can exiſt without it, provided he has the convenience 


+ of ſometimes bathing himſelf. . The largeſt beavers, 


formerly, were four feet in length, and weighed 50 or 
60 pounds. At preſent they are not more than three 
in length, and may weigh from 25 to 20 pounds. 

Their colour is generally a dark brown, but varies 
according to the climate they inhabit. Their hair is 
long and coarſe; the fur very thick, fine, and h:ghly val- 
ved. The caſtor uſed in medicine is found in ſacks 
formed behind the kidneys. . 

Their houſes are always fitnated in the water; ſome- 
times they make uſe of a natural pond, but generally 
they chooſe to form one by building a dam acroſs ſome 
brook or rivulet. For this.purpoſe they ſelect a num- 
ber of ſaplings of ſoft wogd, generally of lefs than 6 
inches diameter, but ſometimes of 16 or 18 inches; 
theſe they fell, and divide into proper lengths, and 
place them in the water, ſo that the length of the ſticks 
make the width of the dam. Theſe ſticks they lay in 
mud or clay, their tails ſerving them for trowels, as 
their teeth did for axes. 'The dams are fix or eight 
feet thick at bottom, ſloping on the ſide oppoſed to 
the ſtream, and are about a quarter as broad at top as 
at bottom. Near 'the top of the dam they leave one or 


more waſte ways, or ſliding places, to carry off the ſur- 


plus water. 

The formation of their cabins is no leſs remarkable. 
They conſiſt of two ſtories, one under, ti.e other above 
water. They are ſhaped like the oval bee-hive; and of 
a ſize proportioned to the number of inhabitants. The 
walls of the lower apartment are two or three feet 


| thick, formed like their dams ; thoſe of the upper ſtory 


are thinner, and the whole, on the inſide, plaiſtered 


with mud. Each family conſtructs and inhabits its 
own cabin. The upper apartments are curiouſly ſtrew- 
ed with leaves, and rendered neat, clean and com{ort- 
able. The winter never ſurprifes theſe animals be- 


fore their buſineſs. is completed; for their - houſes are 


83 finiſhed by the laſt of September, and their 


ck of proviſioas laid in, which conſiſts of ſmall pieces 


of wood depoſited in the lower apartments. Betore a 


ſtorm, 
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ſtorm, all hands are employed i in repairing or ſtrength⸗ 


ening their dams. They fetain this induſtrious habit 
even after they are domeſticated. In ſummer they 


roam abroad and feed* on leaves, twigs, and food ef 
that kind. Theſe beavers are conſidered as the ſame 


ſpecies as thoſe in Europe, but are vaſtly ſuperior to 
them in every reſpect. 

There is likewiſe a race of "PIES called Terxier-s, 
who dig holes, and live a ſolitary unſocial life. Theſe 
are probably ſavages, who never formed themſelves 
into ſocieties, and conſequently have not made thoſe 
improvements which are to be acquired only in a ſocial 


ſtate— Found in all the States. 


The Muſquaſh or Muſe Rat, is about 15 inches in 
J:ngth, and a foot in circumference. This animal is 
furniſhed with glands, which ſeparate a ſubſtance that 
has the ſmell of muik. In his mode of living, he is a 
diſtant imitator of the beaver ; builds a rude cabin in 
{ſhallow water, and feeds on vegetables—Found in the 
northern and middle States. 

The Morſe or Sea Cow, called alſo the Sea Elephant, 
has a head and tutks like the Elephant. They have real 
arms wluch are concealed within the ſkin, and nothing 


appears outwardly but its hands and feet. It 1s rarely 


ſeen, except in the northern. ſeas, with the ſeals. 

The Seal, of which there are ſeyeral ſpecies, is an 
amphibious animal, living the greater part of the time 
in the fea, and feeds on marine plants. 'Theſe animals 


formerly frequented our northern ſhores ; ; but at preſ- 
ent have ncar y forſaken them. 12 


Sapajor. Sagoin. There are various ſpecies of lh 
faid. to inhabit the country on the lower part of the 
Miſſiſippi, called Sapajous and Sagoins. The former 
are capable of ſuſpending themſelves by their tails ; the 


latter are not. They have a general reſemblance to 


monkeys; but are not ſufficientiy known, to be par- 
Ivy deſcribed. | 
3 B I R D 8. 

The Birds of the United States have been arranged 
hy Naturaliſts into claſſes; which, with the number in 
cach claſs, according to the moſt. improved catalogues, 

age as follow :* 5 Claſſes. 
The names and deſignation of theſe Birds may be ſeen in the 
American Univerſal Goography, p. CCC 


Err 


_— 
— 


ef 


_—— 


BEES Number in each clas, 
The Owl kind . n 
The Vulture : | . 
The Eagle and Haux „ 
The Kite Hawk _ 2 43 
The Crow . 


The Woodpecker and others 47 

Graniverous Tribes -* ny 
Amphibious or Aquatic Birds, comprehending 

The Crane „ 5 


The Heron 6 . 16 
The Wood Pelican, &c. . 46 
C 5 OS 
The Plover«kind 9 17 13 

3 55 * 263 
Unclaſſed EE 8 


| F WE fo 
The birds of America, ſays Cateſby, generally ex- 
ceed thoſe of Europe in the beauty of their plumage, 
but are much inferior to them in the melody of their 


3 notes. 


The middle ſtates, including Virginia, appear to be 
the climates, in North America, where the greateſt 
number and variety of birds of paſſage celebrate their 


nuptjals and rear their offspring, with which they an- 


nually return to more ſouthern regions. Moſt of our 
birds are birds of paſſage from the ſouthward. The 
eagle, the pheaſant, grous and partridge of Pennſylva- 
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* 
* 


nia, ſeveral ſpecies of woodpeckers, the crow, blue jay, 


robin, marſh wren, ſeveral ſpecies of ſparrows or ſnow 
birds, and the ſwallow, are perhaps nearly all the land 


birds that continue the year round to the northward of 


— 


* e I nl. | 1 
Very few tribes of birds build or rear their young in 
the ſouth or maritime parts of Virginia, in Carolina, 


Georgia and Florida; yet all thoſe numerous tribes, par- 


ticularly of the ſoft billed kind, which breed in Penn- 
ſylvania, paſs, in the ſpring ſeaſon, through theſe re- 
gions in a few weeks time, making but very ſhort ſta- 
ges by the way; and again, but few of them winter there 
on their return ſouthwardly. . ris, 1 
e + It 
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t is not known how far to the ſouth they continue 
their route, during their abſence from the northern and 
middle ſtates. | 8 

The Saban is the largeſt of the aquatic tribe of birds 


* xvhich is ſeen in this country. One of them has been 


known to weigh 36lb. and to be 6 feet in length, from 
the bill to the feet, when ſtretched. It makes a ſound 


reſembling that of a trumpet, both when in the water 


and on the wing. 


The Canadian Gorfe is a bird of paſſage, and gregari- 


ous. The ofispring of the Canadian and common gooſe 
are mongrels, and reckoned more valuable than either 
of them fingly, but do not propagate. 8 

The Puail or Partridge. This bird the Quai of 
New England, and the Partridge of the ſouthern ſtates; 
but is properly neither. It is a bird peculiar to Ame- 
rica. The Partridge of New England, is the Phea/art 
of Pennſylvania, but is miſcalled in both places. It is 
a ſpecics of the Grous. Neither the Pheaſant, Partridge 
or Quail, are found in America. 

Cuci2w. Theſe birds are ſaid not to pair, like the reſt 


of the feathered tribes. When the female appears on 


the wing, the is often attended by two or three males. 


Unlike all other birds, ſhe' does not build a neſt of her 
own, but takes the opportunity, while the Hedge par- 


row (probably they make uſe of other neſts) is laying 


her eggs, to depoſite her egg among the reſt, leaving 
the future care of it entirely to the hedge ſparrow. 


The cuckow's egg requires no longer incubation than 
her own. . When the hedge ſparrow has ſat her uſusl 


time, and diſengaged the young cuckow and ſome of 


her own offspring trom their ſhells, the young cuckow, 
aſtoniſhing as it may ſeem, immediately ſets about clear- 
ing the neſt of the young ſparrows, and the remaining 
unhatched eggs, and with ſurpriſing expertneſs ſoon ac- 
compliſhes the buſineſs, and remains tole ppſſeſſor of 
the neſt;,and the only object of the ſparrow's future care: 
The Walon Bird, which probably is of the ſame ſpecies 
with the Bird of Paradiſe, receives its name from the 


ideas the- Indians have of its ſuperior excellence; the 


Wakon Bird being in their language the bird of the 


Great Spirit. Its tail is compoſed of four or five 


teathers, which are three times as long as its body, 
% ' n ; J and ! 


— 


- 
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and which are beautifully ſhaded with green and pur- 


ple. It carries this fine length of plumage in the ſamz 
manner as the peacock does his, but it is not known 
whether, like him, it ever raiſes it to an erect poſition. 

The Whe/arwv is of the cuckow kind, being, like that, 
a ſolitary bird, and ſcarcely ever ſeen. In the ſummer 
months it is heard in the groves, where it makes a noiſe 


like the filing of a faw, ſrom which circumſtance it has 


received its name. | | 
The Humming Bird is the ſmalleſt of all the feathered 


inhabitants of the air. Its plumage ſurpaſies deſcrip- ' 
tion. On its head is a ſmall tuft of jetty black; its 
| breaſt is red; its belly white; its back, wings and tail 
of the fineſt pale green; ſmall ſpecks of gold are ſcat- 
tzred over it with inexpreſſible grace; and to crown 
the whole, an almoſt i=:perceptible. down ſoftens the | 
ſeveral colours, and produces the molt pleaſing ſhades. 


Amphibians Reptiles. } Among theſe are the mud tor- 


toiſe or turtle, Speckled land tortoiſe. Great loft hell- 
ed tortoiſe of Florida; when full grown-it weighs from 
30 to 40 pounds, extremely fat and delicious food. 

reat land tortoife, called gopher ; its upper the! 1s, 
about 18 inches long, end from 10 to 12 broad Found 


ſouth of Savanna River. 


Two ſpecies of freſh water tortoiſes inhabit the tide 


FP . . a : . : ; . . | 
water rivers in the ſouthern States; one is large, weigh- 


ing from 10 to 12 pounds; the other fpecies are imall ; 


but both are eſteemed delicious food. 


Of the Tead kind are ſeveral ſpecies, the red, brown, 


and black. 


Of the Frog kd, are many ſpecies. Pond frog, green 
fountain frog, tree frog, bull frog. Beſides theſe, are 
the duſky brown, ſpotted frog of Carolina; their voice 


reſembles the grunting of ſwine. The bell frog, ſo 


called, becauſe. their voice is fancied to be exactly like, 


that of a loud cow-bell. A beautiful green frog, whoſe 
noiſe is like the barking of little dogs, or tlie yelping 
ot puppies. A leſs green frog, whoſe notes reſemble 
thoſe of young chickens. : Little grey ſpeckled freg, 
who make a noiſe like the ſtriking of two "pebbles to- 


gether under the ſurface of the water. There is yet an 
extremely diminutive ſpecies of frogs, called by fome * 


Savanna 


2 
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Savanna crickets, whoſe notes are not unlike the chat- vw 
tzring of young birds or crickets. They are found in fu 
great multitudes after plentiful rains. 5 32 
0 Of Lizards, we alfo have many ſpecies. The alliga- bo 
| tor, or American crocodile, is a very large, ugly, ter- NE 
j lible creature, of prodigious ſtrength, activity, and ſwift- 11 
1 neſs in the water. They are from 12 to 23, feet in 2 
| length; their bodies are as large as that of a horſe, and be 
are covered with horny plates or ſcales, ſaid to be im- 010 
penetrable to a riſie ball, except about their heads and Og 

Juſt behind their fore legs, where they are vulnerable; * 

in fhape they reſemble the lizard. The head of a full He 

grown alligator is about three feet long, and the mouth _ 

opens nearly the ſame length. The eyes are compar- cip 

- atively fmall, and the whole head, in the water, ap- Midas 

ars at a diſtance like a piece of rotten floating wood.. 2 

The upper jaw only, moves, and this they raiſe ſo as ui 

to form a right angle with the lower one. They open eſs 

their mouths, while they lie baſking in the ſun, on the 8 

banks of rivers and creeks, and when filled with flies, il 
muſſketoes and other inſects, they ſuddenly let fall their rion 

upper jaw with ſurpriſing noiſe, and thus ſecure their ma 

prey. They have two large, ſtrong, conical tuſks, as Fay 

white as ivory, which are not covered with any B 

ſkin or lips, and which give the animal a frightful phit 
appearance. In the ſpring, which is their ſeaſon for 4 tle g 
breeding, they make a moſt hideous and terrifying roar, eu, 
reſembling the found of diſtant thunder. The alliga- ped 

tor is an oviparous animal; their neſts, which are com- 3 

- monly built on the margin of ſome creek or river, at fem) 

the diſtance of 15 or 20 yards from tie water, are in 63h 

the form of an obtufe cone, about 4. feet high, and 4 or but: 

5 in diameter at their baſis. They are conſtructed ſout! 

with a ſort of mortar, made of a mixture of mud, graſs, 8. 

and herbage. Firft they lay a floor of this compoſition, ferps 

on which they depoſite a layer of eggs; and upon this nike 

a ſtratum of their mortar, 7 or 8 inches thick; and foot 

then another layer of eggs; and in this manner, one ſtra- Unit 

tum upon another, nearly to the top of the neſt. They Katt 

lay from one to two hundred . a neſt. Theſe oy Yell, 

hatched, it is ſuppoſed, by the heat of the ſun, aſſiſted, = 

aſt: 


| perhaps, by the fermentation of the vegetable mortar in. 
| PEI, Dy | | Which 
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which they are depoſited. The female, it is faid, care- 
fully watches her own neſt of eggs till they are all 


hatched. She then takes her brood under her care, and 
leads them about the ſhores like as a hen does her 
chickens, and is equally courageous in defending them 


in time of danger. When ſhe lies baſking upon warm. 
banks with her brood around her, the young ones may 


be heard whining and barking like young puppies. The 


old feed on the young alligators, till they get ſo large 
as that they cannot make a prey of them; ſo that hap= 
pily but few of a brood ſurvive the age of a year. They 
are fond of the fleſh of dogs and hogs, which they de- 
your whenever they have an opportunity. Their prin- 


cipal food is fiſh. In Carolina and Georgia they re- 


# 


tire into their dens, which they form by n far 
under ground, commencing under water and working 


upwards, and there remain in à torpid ſtate during the 


winter. Further ſouth, in warmer climates, they are 
more numerous, and more fierce and ravenous, and 
will boldly attack a man. In South America, the car- 
rion vulture is the inſtrument of Providence, to deſtroy 


multitudes of young alligators, who would otherwiſe 


render the country uninhabitable. | 
Beſides. the: alligator, we have of this ſpecies of am- 
phibious reptiles, the brown lizard, ſwift lizard, or ht- 
tle green camelcon of Carolina, which, like the camele- 
on, has the faculty of changing its colour. Thie ſtri- 
ped lizard or ſcorpion. Blue bellied, ſquamous lizard, 


ſeveral varieties; large · copper coloured lizard; fwiity. 


* 
1 


flender, blue lizard, with a long ſlender tail, as brittle 


as that of the glaſs ſnake. The two laſt are rarely ſeen, 


but are ſometimes found about old log' buildiigs in the 
ſouthern States. 5 En 
Serpents.] The characters by which amphibious 
ferpents are diſtinguiſhed are theſe, the belly is fur- 
niſhed with ſcutæ, and the tail has both ſcutæ and 


ſcales. Of theſe reptiles the following are found in tac: 


United States :- 


* 


ü.. es 
' Yellow Rattle Snake 
Small Rattle Snake 
Baſtard Rattle Snake | 24 ST” 
Moccafin Snake | e 
. | II 2 3 Crey 


ts 
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Grey Spotted Moccaſin Snake of Carolina 
Water Viper, with a _ thorn tail 
Black Viper 5 
- Browa Viper 
White Bodied, Brown Eyed Snake 
Black Snake with tinear rings | 
A Snake with 1 82 ſcutæ and 135 ſcutelle 

Blueiſh Green Snake, with a reiche! out triangular 

ſnout, or Hog noſe Snake 
Copper Bellied Snake 

Black Snake | 
White Neck Black Snake 
Small Brown Adder 
Houſe Adder 
Water Adder | 
Brown Snake | 
Little Brown Bead Snake. 

Coach Whip Snake 

Corn Snake 

Green Snake 

Wampum Snake 

Ribbon Snake 
Fe, Horn, o or Bull Snake, with a horny 1 in bis 

ta | 
Joint Snake 

Garter Snake 
Striped Snake 
Chicken Snake 
Glaſs Snake 
Browniſi Spotted Snake 

Yellowith White Snake 
Hiſſing Snake 
Ring Snake 
Two headed Snake. 

The Rattle Snake may be ranked among the largeſt 
ſerpents in America. They are from 4 to upwards of 6 
feet in length, and from 4 to 6 inches in diameter. 
Formerly, if is faid, they were much larger. Their rat- 


tiles conſſit of Kreta articulated cruſtaceous, or rather 


horny bags, forming their tails, which, when they 
move, make a rattling noiſe, warning people of their 
approach. It is faid, they will not attack a perſon un- 
leis . provoked. When moleſted or irritated, 

I i 5 
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they erect their rattles, and by intervals give the warn- 


ing alarm. If purſued and overtaken, they inſtantly 
throw themſelves into the ſpiral coil; their whole body 
{wells through rage, continually rifing and falling like 


a bellows; their beautiful parti-coloured ſkin becomes 


ſpeckled and rough by dilatation 3 their head. and neck 
are flattened ; their cheeks fwollen, and their lips con- 
ſtricted, diſcovering their fatal fangs; their eyes red as. 
burning coals, and their brandithing forked tongues, of 


the colour of the hotteſt flame, menaces x horrid death. 


They never ſtrike unleſs ſure of thgir mark. They are 
ſuppoſed to have the power of faſcfnation, in an eminent; 
degree; and it is generally believed that. they charm 
birds, rabbits, ſquirrels and other animals, in ſuch. a 
manner, as that they loſe the power of reſiſtanee, and: 
flutter and move ſlowly, but reluctantly, towards the 
yawning jaws. of their deyourers, and either creep into- 


their mouths, or he down and ſuffer themſeives to be 


taken and ſwallowed. This dreaded reptile is eaſily; 
killed. One well directed ſtroke on the head ar acroſs. 
the back, with a ſtick not larger than a man's thumb, 


is ſufficient to kill the largeſt; and they are ſo flow of: 


motion that they cannot make their eſcape, nor do they; 
attempt it when attacked. Many different remedies-: 
for the bite of a rattle ſnake have been preſcribed? and 
uſed with different ſucceſs; the following, received: 
from good authority, is recommended as a cure for the 
bite of all venomous ſnakes. Bind a ligature tight 
round the leg or thigh, above the part bitten, ſa-as- 
to interrupt the circulation; then open. or ſcarify the. 


wound with a lancet, knife or flint, and. ſuck the wound 
or let a friend do it; then rub it with any unEtuous- 


matter, either animal or vegetable; or if that cannot 


be procured, make uſe of ſalt. Take care to keep 


the bowels open and free, by drinking ſweet oil and. 


milk or cream. If pure honey be at hand, apply it to. 


the wound, after opening and fucking it, in preference 


IT other thing; and eat plentifully of honey and: 
milk.“ | 8 


. - 14 4. . , 
The Moccafen Snake is from 3 to 5 feet in length, and. 


as thick as a man's leg; when diſturbed by an enemy 
_ throw themſelves into a coil, and then gradually 
raiſe their upper jaw till it falls back, nearly N 
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the neck, at the ſame time vibrating their long purple 
forked tongue, and directing their crooked poiſonous 


fangs towards their enemy. In this. attitude the crea- 


ture has a moſt terrifying appearance. It is faid their 
bite is incurable; but the probability is, that it is not. 
LikE the rattle ſnake they are flow in their motion, and 
never bite a perſon unleſs provoked—Found in abun- 


dance in the ſwamps and low: grounds in the ſouthern 


States. FA 

The Black Snrke is of various lengths from 3 to 6 feet, 
all over of a ſhining black; it is not venomous; is uſeful 
in deitroying rats, and purſues its prey with wondertul 
agility. It is faid that it will deſtroy the rattle ſnake. 
by twiſting round it and whipping it to death.. It has 
been reported alſo that they have ſometimes twined 
themſelves round the bodies of children, fqueezing 


them till they die. They are found in all the States. 
The Coach whip Snake is of various and beautiful co- 


lours, ſome parts brown, or chocolate, others black, and 
others white; it is 6 or 7 feet long, and very ſlender 
and active; it runs ſwiftly, and is quite inoffenſive; 
but the Indians imagine that it is able to cut a man in 


two with a jerk of its tail. Like the black ſnake, it 


will run upon its tail, with its head and body erect. 
The Pine or Bull Snate, called alſo the Horn ſnake, 


2s the largeſt of the ſerpent kind known in North A- 
merica, except the rattle ſnake, and perhaps exceeds: 


him in length. They are pied black and white; are 
offenſive with reſpect to mankind, but devour ſquir- 
rels, rabbits, and every other creature they can take as 
food. Their tails terminate with a hard horny ſpur, 
which they vibrate very quick when diſturbed, but 
they never attempt to ſtrike with it. They have dens 


in the earth to which they retreat in time of danger. 
The Glas Snake has a very ſmall head; the. upper 
part of its body is of a colour blended brown and 


reen, moſt regularly and elegantly ſpotted with yellow. 


Its ſkin is very ſmooth and thining, with ſmall ſcalcs, 


more cloſely connected than thoſe of other ferpents, 
and of a different ſtructure. A ſmall blow with a {tick 


Will ſeparate the body, not only at the place ſtruck, but 


at two or three other places, the muſcles being articu- 


bra. 
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bra. They appear earlier in the ſpring than any other 
ſerpent, and are numerous in the ſandy woods of the |, 
Carolinas and Georgia, They are harmleſs. 7 

The Joint Snake, if we may credit Carver's account 
of it, is a great curioſity. Its ſkin is as hard as parch- 
ment, and as ſmooth as glaſs. It is beautifully ſtreaked 
with black and white. It is ſo ſtiff, and has fo few 
joints, and thoſe ſo unyielding, that it can hardly bend ; 
itſelf into the form of a hoop. When it is ſtruck, it 1 
breaks like a pipe-ſtem ; and you may, with a whip, 
break it from the tail to the bowels into pieces not an 
mch long, and not produce the leaſt tincture of blood. 
It is not venomous. | 

'The ſnakes are not ſo numerous nor ſo venomous in 
the northern as in the ſouthern States. In the latter, 
however, the inhabitants are furnifhed with a much 
greater variety of plants and herbs, which. afford imme- 
diate relief to perſons bitten by theſe poiſonous crea- 1 
tures. It is an obſervation worthy of perpetual and 7 
grateful remembrance, that, wherever venomous ani- N 
mals oy the God of nature has kindly pro- 
vided ſufficient antidotes againſt their poiſon. : 

i/F--1I SS: HRK 3 | { 

Fiſhes form the fourth claſs of animals in the Lin- — 
nzan ſyſtem. Mr. Pennant, in his Britiſh Zoology, | 
diſtributes fiſh into three diviſions, comprehending fix 4 
orders. His diviſions are, into Cetaceous, Cartilagineous,  —_ | 
and Bony. Rl 


LS Cetaceons Fiſh. 3 #766 4 
The Whale Dolphin  Porpefle Grampus Beluga, 


Cartilagineous Fiſh. | | 

Lamprey Brown ſpotted Garr fiſh Red bellied Bream | 
«+ "FR Lump fiſh Silver or White Bream | 

Shark FE Pape fith Yellow Bream | 

Dog fiſh . Golden Bream or Sun Black or blue Bream. 

Sturgeon - Oh Wn i 
Bony Fi.“ 

Tel Chubb Sucker 

Conger eel _ Stickleback Minow- 

Cat fiſh Skip jack Week fiſh. 

Suake fiſh: Smelit - : King fith 5 


Haddock 


* Probably ſome that are placed under this diviſion belong to one or other of” 
dhe preceding. We are not able accurately to clas therm. 
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Haddoek: Horſe Mackerel Sole | 

Cod | | Blue Mackerel Mummychog 

Froft fiſh ' Speckled Mackerel White fiſh 
Pollock Salmen Tide Black fiſh 


Small Polleck Salmon Trout Rock Black fiſh 


Hake | Trout | Blue fiſh /Begallo) 
Sculpion Pike or Pickerel Sheep's Head 
Plaice Atherine Red Drum 
Flounder Mullet Black Drum 
Hollybut Herring Reanded Drum 
Dab Carp Sheep's Head Drum 
Red Perch Fond fiſh Mofsbonker 
Wnite Perch Toad fiſh Shadine 
Yeliow Perch Roach Porſie 
Sea Perch Shad | Dace 
Whiting Hard Head Anchovy 
Sea Baſs Ale wife Flying fiſh 
Striped Baſs Bret Sword fil. 


15 


Shiner | 

'The-1/”hale is the largeſt of all animals. In the 
northern ſeas ſome are Bn go feet in length; and 
in the torrid zone, where they are unmoleſted, whales 
have been ſeen 160 feet in length. The head is great- 
ly diſproportioned to the fize of the body. In the 


middle of the head are two orifices through which 


they ſpout water to a great height. The eyes are not 


larger than thoſe of an ox, and are placed towards the 


back of the head, for the convenience of ſeeing both 


before and behind. They are guarded by eyelids as in 


quadrupedes; and they appear to be very tharp fighted, 


and quick of hearing. What is called Thale bone ad- 
heres to the upper jaw, and is formed of thin parallel 
laminæ; ſome of the longeſt are 12 ſeet in length; of 


theſe there are from 350 to 500 on each fide, accord- 
ing to the age of the whale. The tail, which alone it 
uſes to advance itſelf in the water, is broad and ſemilu- 
nar, and when the fith hes on one fide, its blow is tre- 
mendous. 


Their fidelity to each other is remarkable. An in- 
ſtance of it is related by Mr. Anderſon, as follows: 


« Some fiſhers having ſtruck one of two whales, a male 
and a female, in company, the wounded fiſh made a 
long and terrible reſiſtance z it ſtruck down a boat 


with two men in it, with a ſingle blow of its tail, by 
Which all went to the bottom. 


ed its companion, and lent it every aſſiſtance; 17 at 


> 
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laſt, the fiſh that was ſtruck, ſunk under the number of 
its wounds; while its faithful aſſociate, diſdaining to 


ſurvive the loſs, with great bellowipg, ſtretched itſelf 
upon the dead fiſh, and ſhared its fate.” The whale 


goes with young nine or ten months, and generally pro- 


duces one young one, never above two, which are black 
and about 10 feet long. The teats of the female are 
placed in the lower part of the belly. When ſhe 


ſuckles her young, ſhe throws herſelf on one fide, on the 


ſurface of the water, and the young ones attach them- 
{elves to the teats. Nothing can exceed the tenderneſs 
and care of the female for her young. 

The Lamprey frequents moſt of the rivers in the New 
England States, eſpecially where the paflage is not in- 
terrupted by dams. That part of the lamprey which is 
below the air holes, is ſalted and dried for food. After 
the ſpawning ſeaſon is over, and the young fry have 
gone down to the ſea, the old fiihes attach themſelves 
to the roots and limbs of trees, which have fa!len or run 
into the water, and there perith. A mortification be- 
gins at the tail, and proceeds upward to the vital part. 
Fiſh of this kind have been found at Plymouth, in New 
Hampſhire, indifferent ſtages of putretaction. | 

In addition to the above account, Dr. Belknap, in 
his Hiſtory of New Hampſhire, has given us the names 
of 65 diflerent ſpecies of infects, and 45 ſpecies of 


can Univerſal Geography. | 23 
The IW heat Fly, commonly but improperly called the 
Heſlian fly, which has, of late years, proved fo de- 
ſtructive to the wheat in various parts of the United 
States, has generally been ſuppoſed to have been im- 


* * L * V ITY 


5 not to be well founded. This deſtructive inſect is prob- 
ably a non deſeript, and peculiar to the United States. 
The Ink or Guttle Fi, is a curioſity. It is furniſhed 
with a cyſt of black liquor, which is a tolerable ſub- 
ſtitute for ink. This it emits, when purſued by its en- 
emies. The moment this liquor is emitted, the water 
becomes like a thick, black cloud, in the eyes of its 
purſuer, and it improves this opportunity to make its 
eſcape. This cyſt of liquor appears deſigned by Frovi- 
fence ſolely for the purpoſe of perſonul defence, and 
18 


vermes. Their names may be found alſo in the Amer- 


ported from Europe. This opinion, however, icems ' 
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zs certainly a moſt apt and curious contrivance. The 
| * whalemen call theſe fiſh, Squids, and ſay that they are 
| __ "eaten in abundance by fome ſpecies of whales. 
| Population, Character and Manners.) According to 

the cenſus taken by order of Congreſs, in 1790, the 
number of inhabitants in the United States of America, 
was nearly 3,950,000. The numbers at preſent (1796) 


Sy f may be about 4,550,000. _ | 

= This number is rapidly multiplying by emigration; 
. from Europe, as well as by natural increaſe. The A- 
merican Republic is compoſed of almoſt all nations, 
languages, characters and religions which Europe can 
Furniſh ; the greater part, however, are deſcended from 
the Engliſh ; and all may, perhaps, be diſtinguiſhingly 

* denominated Federal Americans. | | | 
The number of flaves, in 1790, in all the States, was 

5972097: ab 8 5 
Federal Americans, collected together from various 
countries, of different habits, formed under difrent 
governments, and of different languages, cuſtoms, 
manners and religions, have not yet aſſimilated to that 
degree as to form a national character. We are yet an 
infant empire, riſing faſt to maturity, with fair proſ- 
2 of a vigorous, powerful and reſpectable man- 
_ - + The Engliſh language is univerſally ſpoken in the 
/ United States, and in it buſineſs is tranſacted, and the 
records are kept. It is ſpoken with great prfrity, and 
pronounced with propriety in New England, by per- 
ſons of education; and, extepting ſome corruptions in 
IS pronunciation, by all ranks of people. In the middle 
and ſouthern ſtates, where they have had a great influx 
li of foreigners, the language, in many inſtances, is cor- 
|. _- Tupted, eſpecially in pronunciation. Attempts are 
"Ip making to introduce an uniformity of pronunciation 
|. _ throughout the ſtates,” which for political, as well as 
E: bother reaſons, it is hoped will meet the approbation and 
e.ncouragement of aj literary and influential characters. 
„ Intermingled with the Americans, are the Dutch, 
| Scotch, Irith, French, Germans, Swedes and Jews; all 
c̃heſe, except the Scotch and Iriſh, retain, in a greater 
vr leſs degree, their native language, in which they per- 

. e e, leren 
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form their public worſhip, converſe and tranſact their 
bus ſeſs with each other. . | 

ihe time, however, is anticipated, when all im- 
proper diſtinctions ſhall be aboliſhed; and when the 
tingnage, manners, cuſtoms, political and religious ſen- 
timents of the mixed maſs of people which inhabit the 
United States, thall have become ſo aſſimilated, as that 
all nominal diſtinctions ſhall be loſt in the general and 
konourable name of AMERICANS. | 
_ Government.J Until the 4th of July, 1776, the preſ- 
ent Fifteen States were Britiſh Colonies. On that 
memorable day the Repreſentatives of the United 
States, in Congreſs aſſembled, made a ſolemn declara- 
tion, in which they aſſigned their reaſons for withdraw- 
mg their allegiance from Great Britain. At the fame 
time they publithed articles of confederaticn and per- 
petual union between the States, in which they took 
the ſtyle of The United States of America, aud agreed 
that each State {thould retam its ſovereignty, freedom 
and independence, and every power, juriſdiction and 
right not expreſsly delegated to Congreſs by the con- 
federation. _ | | | 

Theſe articles of confederation, after eleven years 
experience, being found inadequate to the purpoſes of 


a federal government, delegates were choſen in each of 


the United States, to meet and fix upon the neceſſary 
amendments. They accordingly met at Philadelphia, 
in the ſummer of 1787, and agreed to propoſe the preſ- 


ent Conſtitution of the United States for the conſider- 


ation of their conſtituents. It was ſoon adopted by all 
the States, except North Carolina and Rhode Iſland; 


and they afterwards joined the Union. The N. Weſt- 


ern and S. Weſtern“ Territory is a diſtinct govern- 


ment, under the Conſtitution of the United States. 


Agriculture, Commerce, and Manu facturte.] The three 


important objects of attention in the United States, are 


1 * agriculture, 

From a late enumeration of the mai the S. Weſtern 
Territory, or Tenneſſee Government, it is found that it contains 2 
ſufficient number to become a ſeparate ſtate, and it is probable that 
it will ſhortly be admitted as ſuch, into the Federal Union, making 
the ſixteenth ſtate. The Diſtrict of Matne will probably ſoon be- 
come the ſovertcench, ATED "Bae Ee 
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agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. The rich- 
neſs of the ſoil, which amply rewards the induſtrigus 


huſbandman; the temperature of the climate, which 
-admits of ſteady labour; the cheapneſs of land, which 
tempts the foreigner from his native home, lead us to 


fix on agriculture as the preſent great leading intereſt of 
this country. This furniſhes outward cargoes not only 
for all our own ſhips, but for thoſe alſo which foreign 
nations ſend to our ports; or in other words it pays 
for all our importations; it ſupplies a. great part of the 
clothing of the inhabitants, and tood for them and their 
cattle. - What is conſumed at home, including the ma- 
terials for manufacturing, 1s four or five times the value 


of what is exported, - 


The number of people employed in agriculture, is at 
leaſt three parts in four of the inhabitants of the Unit- 
ed States; ſome ſay more. It follows of courſe that 


they form the body of the militia, who are the bulwark 


of the nation. The value of the property occupied by 
agriculture, is many times greater than the property 


employed in every other way. Agriculture is the ſpring 


of our commerce, and the parent of our manufactures. 
The vaſt extent of ſea coaſt, which ſpreads before 
theſe confederated ſtates ; the number of excellent har- 
bours and ſea-port towns; the numerous creeks and im- 
menſe bays, which indent the coaſt ; and the rivers, 
lakes and canals, which peninſulate the whole country; 
added to its agricultural advantages and improvements, 
give this part of the world ſuperior advantages ſor 
trade. Our commerce, including our exports, imports, 


ſhipping, manufactures and fiſheries, may properly be 


conſidered as forming one intereſt; This has been 
conſidered as the great object, and the moſt important 


" Intereſt of the New England States. 


The neat amount of duties on goods, wares and mer- 
chandize imported into the United States, commencing 
on the firſt of October, 1790, and ending the 3oth of 
September, 1791, was Dols. Cts. 
e N 3,200,722 852 


. 1. 5 f | 3 
mount of duties on tonnage ont 1453347 47 


the fame. period 


Summary 
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5 S:unmary of the Value of the Haparis from: the ſeveral State!, for Five Years. * 
| HTS 
STATE OF ending Sep. 30,1791. cuding Sep. 30, 1792. ending Sep. 30, 1793. nun, Sep. 30, 1794. endiug Sep. 30, 1798. 
93 | Del. U. F Dal. : Ctr. De. + Cs. Dal. Ces. 
i New Hampſtire 142,858 62 181,412 90 198,204 38 153,850 30 229,426 99 
EH Maſſachuſetts 2,519,650 52 2, 888, 104 48 3,755,340 99 5,292,441 20 J, 117,907 28 
Rhode Iſland 476, 131 27 698, 109 92 616, 432 03 954,599 22 1,222,916 85  * 
Es Connecticut 710, 352 52 879,752 62 770, 254 50 812,764 64 B19,465 45 
New York 2,505,465 ol 2,535,790 25 2,932,370 5,442,183 10 10,304,580 78 
— New erſey 20,087 73 27,405 71 54,178 75 88,154 28 130,814 34 5 
12 Pennſylvania $43,436,092 85 3,820,602 6,958, 836 6,043,092 11,538,260 | 
FF Delaware 119,878 93 133,072 27 93,559 45 207,985 33 158,41 21 
' — Maryland 2,239,690 96 2,623,808 33 3,065,055 50 5,686,190 50 5,811,379 55 
E Virginia 3,131,865 27 3,552,824 58 2,987,097 94 3,321,035 7 35490, 140 59 a ; 
DP North Carolina .524,548 34 527,899 55 365,414 03 321,587 31 492,161 3 12 5 
„ South Carolina 2,693,207 97 2,428,249 79 3,191,867 15 3,867,908 32 $998,492 4 75 
5 Georgia 491280 86 _459,t05 55 _ 520,955 42 _ 263,381 99 695288 77 | 


Total TOs 58 20,753-097 95 20,109,572 14 33-026,233-91 47,989,472 44 
| TENCH COXE, Commiſſioner of the Revenue: 
4 ri Department, Revenue Office, * 28, 17 795. = . 
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The exports of the United States are ſent to the do- 


minions of Ruſſia, Sweden, Denmark, United Nether- 
lands, Great Britain, Auſtrian Netherlands and Germa- 


ny, France, Spain, Portugal, Italian ports and Morocco. 


The greater proportion to Great Britain and France. 
Manufaftures.] Several important branches of man- 


ufactures have grown up and flouriſhed in the United 


States, with a rapidity which furpriſes ; affording an 


encouraging aſſurance of ſucceſs in future attempts. 
Of theſe the following are the moſt conſiderable, viz. 


Of S$khins—tanned and tawed leathers, dreſſed ſkins, 


ſhoes, boots and flippers, harneſs and ſaddlery of all kinds, 


portmanteaus and trunks, leather breeches, gloves, mufs 


and tippets, parchment and glue. Of ro:—bar and 


— 


ſheet iron, ſteel, nail rods and nails, implements of huſ- 


bandry, ſtoves, pots and other houſehold utenſils, the 


ſteel and iron work of carriages and for ſhip building, 


anchors, ſcale beams and weights, and various tools 


of artificers; arms of different kinds. Of Vc 
ſhips, cabinet wares, and turnery, wool and catton 
cards, and other machinery for manufactures and huſ- 
bandry, mathematical inſtruments, coopers' wares df 


every kind. Of Flax and Hemp cables, ſail-cloth, 


cordage, twine and pack-thread. Of Clay —bricks and 


coarſe tiles, and potters' wares. Ardent ſpirits and 


malt liquors. Writing and printing paper, ſheathing 


and wrapping paper, paſteboards, fullers' or preſs papers, 


and paper hangings. Hats of fur and wool, and mix- 


tures of both. Women's ſtuff and ſilk ſhoes. Refined 


lugars. Chocolate. Oil ef animals and ſeeds, foap, 
ſpermaceti and tallow candles; copper and braſs warcs, 
particularly utenſils for diſtillers, ſugar reſiners and 
brewers}; andirons and other articles for houſehold uſe; 


clocks, phitcſophical apparatus; tin wares of almoſt all 


kinds for ordinary uſe ; carriages of all kinds; fſnuft, 
chewing and ſmoaking tobacco; ſtarch and hair po- des; 


Hlampblack and other painters' colours; gunpowder. 


Beſides the manufacture of theſe articles; which are 


carried on as regular trades, and have attamed to a con- 


fiderable degree of maturity, there is a vaſt ſcene of 
houſehold manufacturing, which contributes very large- 
ly to the ſupply of the community. Theſe domeſtic 
manufactures are proſecuted as well in the ſouthern, as 
„ 1 
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in the middle and northern ſtates ; great quantities of 
coarſe cloths, coatings, ſerges and flannels, linſey woel- 
ſeys, hoſiery of wool, cotton and thread, coarſe fuſtians, 
jeans and muſlins, checked and ſtriped cotton and lin- 
en goods, bedticks, coverlets, and counterpanes, tow. 
linens, coarſe  ſhirtings, ſheetings, towelling and table 
linen, and various. mixtures of wool and cotton, and of 
cotton and flax, are made in the houſehold way, and in 
many inſtances, to an extent, not ordy ſufficient for the 
ſupply of the families in which they are made, but ſor 
ſale, and even in ſome caſes. for exportation. 

The following articles, though manufactured in a leſs 
extenſive degree, and ſome of them in leſs perfection, 
ought to be added; gold, ſilver, pewter, lead, glaſs and 
ſtone wares of many kinds, books in various languages, 
printing types and preſſes, bells, combs, buttons, corn- 
fans, ploughs and. all other implements of huſbandry. 
Some of theſe are ſtill in their infancy, as are others 
not enumerated, but which are attended with favoura- 
ble circumſtances. There are other articles alſo of very 
great importance, which (though ſtrictly ſpeaking, man- 
ufactures) are omitted, as being immediately connected 
with huſbandry ; ſuch are flour and meal of, all kinds, 
pot and pearl aſhes, pitch, tar, turpentine, maple ſugar, 
wine, and the like. 5 | 

Military Strength.] Standing armies are deemed in- 
conſiſtent with a republican government. Our military 
ſtrength (except 3228. men, ſtationed at different poſts 
in the United States) lies in a welt diſciplined militia, 
conſiſting: of about 800, ooo. Of theſe. a great propor- 
tion are well diſciplined, veteran troops. No nation 
or kingdom in Europe can bring into the field an army 
of equal numbers, more formidable than can be raiſed 
in the United States. | ER] 

Revenue and Expenditure.} The Revenue of the 
United States is. raiſed from duties on the tonnage f 
veſſels entered in the United States, and on imported 
goods, wares and merchandize, and from an exciſe on 
various articles of conſumption ; amounting, in the year 
1794, to : 3 BL „D. 

3 6.5279 74, 
The Expenditure for the ſame year was 53461 28432 ® 
Exceſsof Revenuebeyond theExpend. 1,570,450 9 
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Debt of the United States.) At the cloſe of the year 
1794, the debt of the United States ſtood as follows: 


5 | : Y it.. 
Domeſtic Debt 3 70 
Due to France = „ 2,193,979 26 
Due to Amſterdam and Antwerp 12, 387, ooo 
ntereſt on Foreign Loans 678,102 80 


- | SY - 80,084,620 76 
The debt to France has ſince been paid. | 
© Bank of the United States.) This bank was incorpo- + 
rated by act of Congreſs, February 25th, 1791, by the 
name and ſtyle of 7 he Preſident, Directors and Compan; 
of the Bank of the United States, The amount of the 
Capital ſtock is 10 millions of dollars, one-fourth of 
which is in gold and ſilver; the other three-fourths, in 
that part of the public debt of the United States, which 
at the time of payment, bears an accruing intereſt of 
6 per cent. per annum. Two millions of this capital 
ſtock of 10 millions, is fubſcribed by the Preſident, in 
behalf of the United States. The ſtockholders are to 
continue a corporate body, by the act, until the 4th day 
of March, 1811. et, CIR, 
Aint.) A national mint was eſtabliſhed by law in 
1791. At the beginning of December, 1795, there 
had iſſued from the mint, in eagles, half eagles, dollzrs, 
half dollars, half difmes, cents and half cents, to the 
= amount of 453,541 dollars, and 80 cents. 
Ne.ligiaou.] The conſtitution of the United States 
provides againſt the making of any law reſpecting an 
eſtabliſhment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
"Ciſe of it. And in the conſtitutions of the reſpective 
ſtates, religious liberty is a fundamental principle. I 
this important. article, our government is diſtinguiſlied 
from that of every other nation, if we except France. 
Religion here is placed on its proper baſis; without the 
feeble and unwarranted aid of the civil power, it is left 
to be fupported by its own evidence, by the. lives of its 
© profeſſors, and the almighty, care of its Divine Author. 
All being thus left at liberty to chooſe their oven re- 
ligion, the people, as might eaſily be ſuppoſed, have va- 
ried in their choice. The bulk of the people would 
lenominate themſclves Chriſtians; a ſmall —_— * 
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of them are Jews ; ſome plead the ſufficiency of natur- 


al religion, and reject revelation as unneceſſary and fab- 


ulous; and many, we have reaſon to believe, have yet 
their religion to chooſe. Chriſtians profeſs their relig- 


ion under various forms, and with different ideas of its 


doCtrines, ordinances and precepts. The following de- 
nominations of Chriitians are more or leſs numerous in 
the United States, viz. Congregationaliſts, Preſbyteri- 
ans, Dutch Reformed Church, Epiſcopalians, Baptiſts, 

uakers or Friends, Methodiſts, Roman Catholics, 
German Lutherans, German Calvimits or Preſbyteri- 
ans, Moravians, Tunkers, Mennoniſts, Univerſaliſts, 


and Shakers.“ 


Hiftory.] ' America was originally peopled by unciv- 
ilized nations, which lived moſtly by hunting and fiſhing. 


The Europeans, who firſt viſited theſe ſhores, treating 


the natives as wild beaſts of the foreſt, which have no 


property in the woods where they roam, planted the 
ſtandard of their reſpective maſters where they ſirſt 
landed, and in their names claimed the country by right 
of diſcovery. Prior to any ſettlement in North Amer- 
ca, numerous titles of this kind were acquired by the 
Engliſh, French, Spaniſh, and Dutch navigators, who 
came hither for the purpoſes of fiſhing and trading 
with the natives. Slight as ſuch titles were, they 
were afterwards the cauſes of contention between the 


European nations. The ſubjects of different princes. 


often laid claim to the fame tract of country, becauſe 
both had diſcovered the fame river or promontory ; or 
becauſe the extent of their reſpective claims were inde- 
terminate. | ; 
In proportion to the progreſs of population, and the 
growth of the American trade, the jealouſies of the 
nations, which had made early diſcoveries and ſettle- 
ments on this coaſt, erz alarmed ; ancient claims were 
revived 3 and each power took meaſures to extend and 
ſecure its own poſſeſſions at the expenſe of a rival. 
Theſe meaſures proved the occaſion of open wars 
between the contending nations. In 1739, .war was 
proclaimed between England and Spain, which was ter- 
minated by the treaty of peace, ſigned at Aix nr eel 
pelle, 


* For an account of theſe different ſets, ſee the Ameriean Uni- 


vriſal Geography, page —268—38g. 
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pelle, by which reſtitution was made, on both ſides, of hi 

all places taken during the war. ä ; lion 
Peace however was oi ſhort duration. In 1756, a war wor 
commenced between the French and Engliſh, in which harc 

the Anglo Americans were deeply concerned. This and 

war was concluded by the treaty of Paris, in 1763. fron 
From this period, peace continued till the gth of nati. 

April, 1775, when hoſtilities began between Great WM 
Britain and America. At Lexiugton was ſpilt the jir/? of tl 

| blood in this memorable war; a war that ſevered Amer- inha 
| ica from the Britiſh empire. 555 raſſi 
Here opened the firſt ſcene in the great drama, luxu 
1 which, in its progreſs, exhibited the moſt illuſtrious wea 
i characters ' and events, and clofed with a revolution, 1 
l equally glorious for the actors, and important in its clevi 
a conſequences to mankind. / George Waſhington, Eſq. | tutic 
9 a native of Virginia, was appointed by the Continental eleg 
Congreſs, to command the American army. He had dati 
been a diſtinguiſhed and ſuccefsful officer in the pre- dent 
ceding war with the French, and ſeemed deſtined by undt 
l Heaven to be the ſaviour of his country. He accepted ADa 
| the appointment with that diſſidencè which was a proof of t] 
i of his prudence and his greatneſs. He refuſed any pay Uni 
| for eight years laborious ſervice ; and by his matchleſs amo 
; ſkill, fortitude, and perſeverance, was inſtrumentah, un- theft 
| der Providence, in conducting America, through inde-- peop 
ſeribable difficulties, to independence and peace. While 0 
ö true merit is eſteemed, or virtue honoured, mankind' was 
| will never ceaſe to revere the memory of this Hero; Ame 
Ul and while gratitude remains in. the human breaſt, the perf 
E praiſes of WASHINGTON will dwell on every American the v 
il tongue. | : | | adm 
| | In 1778 a treaty of alliance was entered into between: cum 
France and America, by which we obtained a power- emn 
| ful and generous ally, who greatly aſſiſted in eſtab- er of 
| hſhing the Independence of the United. States of paſt 
| America. | | | | Yout 
„ On the oth of November, 1782, the proviſional ar- reve! 
lf _ ticles of peace were ſigned at Paris, by which Great 8 cred 
| Britain acknowledged the independence and ſovereignty of lr 
of the United States of America; and theſe artacles, ica, : 


the following year, were ratified by a definitive treaty. 


Thus 
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Thus ended a long, cruel and arduous civil war, in 
which Great Britain expended near an hundred mil- 
lions of money, with an hundred thouſand lives, and 
won nothing.- America endured every cruelty and 
hardſhip from her inveterate enemies; loft many lives 
and much treaſure ; but gloriouſly delivered herſelf 
from a foreign dominion, and gained a rank amopg the 
nations of the earth. _ io . 


From the concluſion of the war to the eſtabliſhment. 


of the New Conſtitution of Government in 1788, the 


inhabitants of the United States ſuffered many embar- 


raſlments from the extravagant importation of foreign 
luxuries; from paper money, and particularly from the 
weakneſs and other defects of the general government. 
On the 3d of March, 1789, the delegates from the 
cleven itates, which at that time had ratiſied the conſti- 
tution, aſſembled at New York, where a convenient and 


elegant building had been prepared for their accommo= _ 


dation. On opening and counting the votes for Preſi- 
dent, it was found that GEORCE WASHINGTON, was 
unanimaufly elected to that dignified office, and that JoHN 
Apams was choſen Vice Preſident. . The annunciation 
of the choice of the firſt and ſecond Magiſtrates of the 
United States, occaſioned a general diffuſion of joy 


. 
25 
* 
"og 


40 


among tlie friends to the union, and fully evinced that 


theſe eminent characters were the choice of the 


people. 


On the 3oth of April, 1789, GzoRGE WASHINGTON + 


was inaugurated PRESIDENT of the United States of 
America, in the city of New York. The ceremony was 
performed in the open gallery of the Federal Hall, in 
the view of many thouſand ſpectators. The oath was 
admini{tered by Chancellor LivinesToN, Several cir- 
cumſtances concurred to render the ſcene unuſually ſol- 
emn ; the preſence of the beloved father and deliver- 


er of his country; the impreſſions of gratitude for his 
paſt ſervices z the vaſt concourſe of ſpectators z the de- 


vout fervency with which he repeated the oath, and the 


reverential manner in which he bowed to kiſs the ſa- 


cred volume; theſe n with that 
of lris being choſen to the moſt dignified office in Amer- 
ica, and perhaps in the world, by the unanimous voice 


"oft 
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of more than three millions of enlightened freemen, all 
conſpired to place this amongthe moit auguſt and inter- pre 
eſting ſcenes which have ever been exhibited on this 161 
globe. R } 1 4 1. 5 The 
Hlitherto the deliberations of the legiſlature of the d 
Union, have been marked with. wiſdom, and the meaſ. 2 
ures they have adopted have been productive of great >, 
national proſperity. The wiſe appointments to office, The 
which in general have been made ; the eſtabliſhment N 
of a revenue and judiciary ſyſtem, and of a national * 
bank; the aſſumption of the debts of the individual 4 
ſtates, and the encouragement that has been given to 5M 
manufactures, commerce, literature, and to uſeful inven- 
tions, open the faireſt proſpect of the peace, union and 
increafing reſpectability of the American States. | — 


* t ſeemed, from the number of witneſſes, ſaid a ſpectator of 
the ſcene, to be a ſolemn appeal to heaven and earth at once. Upon 
the ſubject of this great and good man, I may, perhaps, be an enthu. 
fiat; but I confeſsI was under an awful and religious per ſuaſion, that NO 
the gracious Ruler of the Univerſe was looking down at that moment, N 
with peculiar complacency on an act, which to a part of his creatures, 
. war's very important, Under this impreſſion, when the Chanceilor 
-. pronounced, in a very feeling manner, Love iive Geokct 
Hasen my fenſibility was wound up to ſuch a pitch, that! | 
could do no more than wave my hat, with the reft, without the power 
of joining in the repeated acclamations which rent the air,” N 


wic, 

— — — | and] 
| „„ 1 York 
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g HE. AurRIcAN ReevBLic, of which we have 1 
1 given a general account, conſiſts of three grand the m 
diviſions, denominated the Northern, or, more properly, WM tines 
Eastern, Middle and Southern States. the no 
he (ef diviſion (the Northern or Eaftern States) of No- 
*comprehends 1 * | not qu 
VERMONT  MASSACHVUSET'I'S Al 
New HAMRBSHIRE Rnov;; Land . men a 
DisTRIct os MAINE __ ConNECTICUT. iato t 


(belonging to Maſlachuſetts) 
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Theſe are called the New England States, and com- 
prehend that part of America, which, ſince the year 
1614, has been known by the name of NEW ExcLanD. 
The /econd diviſion (the Middle States) comprehends 


NEW YORK DELAWARE 8 
New JERSEY TERRITORY N. W. or Onto. 
P ENN SYLVANIA | 
The third diviſion (the Southern States) comprehends 
MARYLAND TERRITORY S. of OHIO 
VIRGINIA SOUTH CAROLINA 
_, Ktxnrucky GEORGIA. 


NORTH CAROLINA | | 
Of theſe we ſhall treat in their order. 


* PE 


NEW ENGLAND, 


COMPREHENDING THE 


| NORTHERN ox EASTERN STATES. 


SITUATION AND BOUNDARIES. 


EW ENGLAND is bounded north, by Lower 
Canada; eaſt, by the Province of New Brunſ- 
wic, and the Atlantic Ocean; ſouth by the ſame ocean, 
and Long Ifland Sound; weſt, by the ſtate of New 
York. It lies in the form of a quarter of a circle. 
Climate and Diſeaſes.) New England has a veryhealth- 
ful chmate. It is eſtimated that about one in {even of 
the inhabitants, live to the age of 70,years ; and about 


one in thirteen or fourteen to 80 years and upwards. 


Winter commonly commences, in its feverity, about 
the middle of December; ſometimes earlier, and ſome- 
times not till Chriſtmas. Cattle are fed or houſed, in 
the northern parts of New England, from. about the 2oth 
of November, to the 2oth of May; in the ſouthern parts 
not quite ſo long. 5 

A late writer has obſerved, that “ in other countries, 
men are divided, according to their wealth or indigence, 
into three clafles ; the opulent, the middling, and the 

poor; 
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poor; the idleneſs, luxüries and debaucheries of the 
firſt, and the miſery and too frequent intemperance of 
the laſt, deſtroy the greater proportion of theſe two. 
The intermediate claſs is below thoſe indulgencies which 
prove fatal to the rich, and above thoſe ſufferings to 
which the unfortunate poor fall victims: this is there- 
fore the happieſt diviſion of the three. Of tlie rich 
and poor, tlie American Republic furniſhes a much 
ſmaller proportion than any other diſtrict of the known 
world. In Connecticut particularly, the diſtribution of 
wealth and its concomitants is more equal than elſc- 
where, and therefore, as far as exceſs or want of wealth 
may prove deſtruCtive or ſalutary to life, the inhabit- 
ants of this {tate may pkad exemption from diſeaſes.“ 
What this writer ſays of Connecticut in particular, will, 
with very few exceptions, apply to New England at 


lar ge. 3 a | £ | 

Lace of the Country, Mountains, &c.] New England is . 
a high, hilly, and in ſome parts a mountainous country, . be 
formed by nature to be inhabited by a hardy race of fic 
free, independeiſt republicans. The mountains are tw 
comparatively ſmall, running nearly north and ſouth, C01 
in ridges parallel to each other. Between theſe ridges, - ita 
flow the great rivers in majeſtic meanders, receiving an 
the innumerable rivulets and larger ſtreams which pro- eu! 
- eeed-from the mountains on each ſide... To a ſpectator col 
on the top of a neighbouring mountain, the vales be- Phe 
tween the ridges, while in a ſtate of nature, exhibit a lan 
romantic appearance. They ſeem an ocean of woods, 155 


ſwelled and depreſſed in its ſurface like that of the 
great ocean itſelf. A richer, though leſs romantic 
view is preſented, When the vallies, by induſtrious huſ- 
bandmen, have been cleared of their natural growth; 
and the fruit of their labour appears in loaded orchards, 
_ extenſive meadows, covered with large herds of ſheep 
and neat cattle, and rich fields of flax, corn and the 
various kinds of grain. 3 8 
Theſe vallies are of various breadths, from two to 
twenty miles; and by the annual inundations of the 
rivers and ſmaller ſtreams, which flow through them, 
there is frequently an accumulation of rich, fat ſoil 
lelt upon their ſurface when the waters retire. . _ 
| e a | e KETC 
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| is taken into view. Two months of the hotteſt ſeaſon 
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There are three principal ranges of mountains paſſ« 


ing nearly from ſouthweſt to northeaſt, through New 


England. One of them runs between Connecticut and 
Hudſon's rivers. Another on the eaſt ſide of Connecti- 
cut river. A third range begins near Stonington in 
Connecticut. Theſe ranges of mountains are full of 
ſprings of water, that give riſe to numberleſs ſtreams of 
various ſizes, which, interlocking each other in every 


direction, and falling over the rocks in romantic caſ-- . 


cades, flow meandering into the rivers below. No 
country on the globe is better watered than New 
TT.. ß 

Rivers.] The principal rivers in New England are, 
Penobſcot, Kennebeck, Androſooggin or Ameriſcoggin, 
Saco, (pronounced Saco) Merrimack, Connecticut, 
Houfatonick, and Onion Rivers; beſides many ſmall- 
er ones. Te . 
. Produ#ions.]* New England, generally ſpeaking, is 


| better adapted for grazing than for grain, though a ſuf- 


ficient quantity of the latter is raiſed for home con- 


ſumption, if we except wheat, which is imported in 


conſiderable quantities from the middle and ſouthern 
ſtates. Indian corn, rye, oats, barley, buck wheat, flax 
and hemp, generally ſucceed very well. Wheat 1s 
eultivated to advantage in many parts of the interior 
country, but on the ſea coaſt it is ſubject to blaſt. ' Ap- 


7 common, and, in general, plenty in New Eng- 
land; and cider conſtitutes the principal drink of the 


inhabitants. Peaches do not thrive ſo well as formerly. 
The other common fruits are more or leſs cultivated in 
different parts. IE 

New England is a fine grazing country; the vallies 
between the hills, are generally interſected with brooks 


of water, the banks of which are lined with a tract of 


rich nreadow or interval land. The high and rocky 
ground is, in many parts, covered with clover, and 
generally affords the fineſt of paſture. It will not be 


a matter of wonder, therefore, that New England 
boaſts of railing ſome of the fineſt cattle in the world z 


nor will the be envied, when the labour of raiſmg thera 
K in _ 
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in the year, the farmers are employed in procuring food 


for their cattle ;, and the cold winter is ſpent in deal- fat 
ing it out to them. The pleaſure and profit of doing lat 

this, is however a ſatisfying compenſation to the honeſt 
| and induſtrious farmer. Butter and cheeſe are made W. 
for exportation. Conſiderable attention has lately been | ct 
paid to the raiſing of ſheep. _ 4 ne 
a Population and Character] New England is the moſt er) 
populous part of the United States. It contains, ac. me 
cCording to the cenſus of 1790, 1,009,522 ſouls. wi 
The great body of theſe are landholders and cultivators ch: 
of the foil. As they poſſeſs, in fee imple, the farms [2c 
which they cultivate, they are naturally all attached to En 
their country z the cvitivation of the ſoil makes then OC 
robuſt and healthy, and enables them to defena it. | ouz 
New England may, with propriety, be called a nur- . 
ſery of men, whence are annually tranſplanted, into oth- lan 
er parts of the United States, thouſands of its natives. Par 
Vaſt numbers of them, ſince the war, have emigrated for 
into the northern parts of New York, into Kentucky tak 
and the Weſtern Territory, and into Georgia; and Ove 
ſome are ſcattered into every fate, and every town of = 
%% ⁰..§§··˙Ü0Ü¹ one vhs | give 
Ike inhabitants of New England are almoſt univer- the 
ally of Engliſh deſcent; and it is owing to this circum- whi 
1 {tance, and to the great and general attention that has of t 
deen paid to education, that the Engliſh language has gen 
deen preſerved among them ſo free from corruption. 85 
In New England, learning is more generally diftuſcd 0 
among all ranks of people than in any other part of the 


globe; ariſing from the excellent eſtabliſhment of ſett 


1chools in almoſt every townſhip. 


In theſe ſchools, which are generally ſupported by a hip 
public tax, and under the direction of a ſchool commit- tati 
tee, are taught the elements of reading, writing and 4 

| te 


+ arithmetic ; and in the more wealthy towns, they are 
— beginning to introduce the higher branches, viz. gram- 
mar, geography, &c. coy lurn 


A very valuable ſource of information to the people, 


is the Newſpapers, of which not leſs than thirty thou- 45 
nme loo b | | | ſand | leſs | 
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find age printed every week, in New England, and circu-- 
late in almoſt every town and village in the country.“ 
A perſon of mature age, who cannot both read and 
write, is rarely, to be found. By means of this general 
eſtabliſhment of ſchoots, the extenſive circulation of 
newſpapers, and the conſequent ſpread of learning, e. 
ery townſhip throughout the country is furniſhed with 
men capable of conducting the affairs of their town, 
with judgment and diſcretion. "Theſe. men are the 
channels of nolitical information to the lower claſs of 
r2ople, if ſuch a claſs may be faid to exiſt in New 
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England, where every: man thinks himſelf at leaſt as th 
good as his neighbour, and believes that all mankind 2 
ought to poſſeſs equal rights... _ 5 il 
Hiſtory.) The firſt company that came to New Eng- . 
land planted themſelves at Plymouth. Fhey were a 8 


part of the Rev. Mr. Robinſon's congregation, whiclu 
for twelve years before had lived in Holland, for the 
fake of enjoying liberty oi conſcience.. They came” 
over in the year 1620. 1 i 

Before they landed, having on their knees devoutly 
given thanks to God for their tafe arrival, they formed 
themſelves into a body politic, by a „he contract, to 
which they all ſubſcribed, thereby making it the baſis 
of their government. 'Fhey choſe Mr. John Carver, a. 
gentleman of piety and approved abilities, to be their | 

overnor- for the fifſt year. This was on the 13th-ot-.  < 7 
Vene Tr. Ä . 

Their next object was to fix on 2: convenient place for 
ſettlement. In doing this they Were obliged to encoun- 
ter numerous difficulties, and to ſuffer incredible hard- 
ſhips. Many of them were ſiek in conſequence of the 
fatigues of a long voyage; their proviſions were bad; 
the ſeaſon was uncommonly cold; the Indians, tliougli 
atterwards friendly, were now hoſtile; and they were - pl 
unacquainted with the coaft; Theſe 4ifhculties they. 1 
lurmounted, and on the 31ſt of December they were all | 

. EE -Aafely : 4 


v e 
+ 9 1 — 


* According to an accurate eſtimate lately made, it appears that no- 
leſs than 79,000 newſpapers are printed weekly, in the American 
States, which, in a year, would amount to upwards of four millions, 
«ul 4t 4 eenù each would make 160,000 dollars. 351 i: 
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. ſafely landed at a place, which, in grateful commemo- 
ration of Plymouth in England, the town which they laſt 


teft in their native land, they called Plymouth. 'This is 
the firſt Engliſh town that was fettled in New Eng- 


5 nd. | | 


The whole company that landed conſiſted of but 101 
fouls. Their ſituation was diſtreſſing, and their proſ- 
pect truly diſmal and diſcouraging. Their neareſt 
neighbours, except the natives, were a French ſettle- 
ment at Port Royal, and one of the Engliſh at Virginia. 


The neareſt of theſe was five hundred miles from them, 
and utterly incapable of affording them relief in a time 
of famine or danger. Wherever they turned their 


eyes, diſtreſs was before them. Perſecuted for their re- 
ligion in their native land—grieved for the profanation 
of the holy Sabbath, and other licentiouſneſs in Holland 


 —fatigued by their long and boiſterous voyage —diſap- 


pointed, through the treachery of their commander, of 
their expected country forced on a dangerous and un- 
known ſhore, in the advance of a cold winter —ſur- 


rounded with hoſtile barbarians, without any hope of 


human ſuccour—denied the aid or favour of the court 
of England—without a patent—without a public prom- 
iſe of a peaceable enjoyment of their religious liberties 
—worn out with toil and ſufferings—without conve- 
nient ſhelter from the rigours of the weather.—Such 
were the proſpects, and ſuch the ſituation of theſe pi- 


- ous, folitary Chriſtians ; and, to add to their diſtreſles, a 


general and very mortal fickneſs prevailed among them, 


_ which ſwept off forty-fix of their number before the 
opening of the next ſpring. To fupport them under 


theſe trials, they had need of all the aids and comforts 
which Chriſtianity affords ; and theſe were ſufticient. 
The free and unmoteſted enjoyment of their religion, 


. reconciled them to their humble and lonely fituation. — 


They bore their hardſhips with unexampled patience, 


and perſevered in their pilgrimage of almoſt unparal- 


leled trials, with ſuch reſignation and calmneſs, as gave 
proof of great piety and unconquerable virtue. 

The prudent, friendly and upright conduct of the 
Plymouth colony towards their neighbours, the Indians, 
fecured their friendſhip and alliance. On the 13th of 

LT N 11 _ © September, 


1 


* 
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September, 1621, no leſs than nine Sachems declared al- 
legiance to king James; and Maſaſſoit and many of his 
Sub-Sachems, who lived around the bays of Patuxent 

| and Maſſachuſetts, ſubſcribed a writing, acknowledging 
the king of England their matter: 'Thefe tranſactions 
are ſo many proofs of the peaceful and benevolent diſ- 
poſition of the Plymouth ſettlers; for had they been 
otherwiſe diſpoſed, they; never could have introduced 
and maintained a friendly intercourſe with the natives. 
The firſt duel in New England was fought: with 
ſword and dagger; between two ſervants. Neither of 
them was killed, but both were wounded. - For this 
diſgraceful offence they were formally tried before the 
whole company, and ſentenced to have“ their heads 
and feet tied together, and ſo to be twenty-four hours, 
without meat or drink.“ | | 
It was in the ſpring of 1639 that the great conſpiracy 
was entered into by, the Indians in all parts, from the 
Narraganſets round to the eaſtward, to extirpate tho 
Engliſh?- The colony at Plymouth was the principal 
object of this conſpiracy. They well knew that if the 
could effect the deſtruction of Plymouth, the infant ſet-, 
2 tlement at Maſſachuſetts would fall an eaſy facrifice. : 
They laid their plan with much art. Under colour of 
having ſome diverſion at Plymouth, they intended to 
have fallen upon the inhabitants, and thus to have 
effected their deſign. But their plot was diſchbſed to 
the people at Charleſtown, by John Sagamore, an In- 
dian, who had always been a,great friend to the Engliſh. 
This treacherous geſign of the Indians alarmed the 
Engliſh, and induced them to erect forts and maintain 
guards, to prevent any ſuch fatal ſurpriſe in future. 
Theſe preparations, and the firing of the great guns, fo 
rie foFane, that they diſperied, relinquiſhed 
their deſign, and declared themſelves the friends of the 
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Engliſſf. „„ : | | 
It was in 1643, the four colonies of Plymouth, Mac- 

ſachuſetts, Connecticut and New Haven agreed upon 

articles of confederation, hereby a congreſs was form- 

ed, conſiſting of two commiſſioners from each colony, 

who. were choſen. annually, and when met were con- 

ſidered as the reprefentatives of © "Fhe- United CO us 
8 K 2 ee e ee et - 


ſhire— The firſt 
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of New England.” The powers delegated to the com- 


miſſioners were much the ſame as thoſe veſted in Con- 


greſs by the articles of confederation, agreed Upon by 
the United States in 1778. 


The reader will obtain the beſt knowledge of the 


| Hiſtory of New England by confulting Hutchinſon's- 
Hiſtory of hair Ae Hiſtorical Collec- 


tions, 4to 2 vols.—-Minot's Hiſtory of the Inſurrection 
in 1780 and ee s Hiſtory of New Hamp- 

etter in Gordon's Hiſtory of the A- 
merican Revolution Gov. Winthrop's Journal—Chal- 
mer's Political Annals—and Gookin's Hiſtorical Col- 
lections of the Indians in New England, publiſhed in 
Boſton, by the Hiſtorical Society, in the American 
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Srroarien AND Exrzxr. | 
Miles. 


Length 1 8 : 42% 4% and 4 N. lat. 
. Breadth 70 5 — . 55 


1* 35 and 30 30 E. lon. fr. Phil. 


OUNDED north, by Lower Cana- 
B oundaries. B da; eaſt, by Connecticut River, 


hill divides it from New Hamplhire ; ſouth, by Maſ- 
F YT 3 ; weſt, by New York. 


v3i/rons.) Vermont is naturally divided by the 
Greed puntain, which runs from ſouth to north, and 
divides the ſtate nearly 1 in the middle. Its civil We 
ſions are as follow: 
Counties, Chief Towns. chunties. Chief orons, 


Z ' fOrangGe MNewbury 
þ 55 5 | WixndsoR Windſor 
[BAA ro Bennington | = | var {| Newfane 
= } RuTLand Rutland S 7 OT OO Puiney 
S Apis, Aadiſon 2 | FRANKLIN 
8 ere, Cue s | OxLtans — 
a 3 | CALEDONIA 
26. Esskx 
| Ss The 


2 The northern line? ſeparating Vermont from Canada, is 96 miles 
dong; the ſouthern line 5 miles. | 
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The four laſt are new counties, organized in 1796. 

Theſe counties are divided into upwards of 200 town- 
ſhips, which are generally fix miles ſquare. 

| Rivers.] - The principal rivers in this ſtate are Miſ- 
ſiſcoui, Lamoelle, Onion, and Otter Creek rivers, which 
run, from eaſt to weſt, into Lake Champlain; Weſt, 
Sexton's, Black, Waterquechee, White, Ompompan- 
ooſuck, Weld's, Wait's, Paſſumſick, and ſeveral ſmall- 
er rivers which run from welt to eaſt, into Connecti- 
cut river. Over the river Lamoelle is a natural ſtone- 
bridge, 7 6r 8 rods in length. Otter Creek is navigable 
for boats 5o miles. Its banks are excellent land, being 
annually overflowed and enriched. | 

Lakes and Springs.] Memphremagog is the largeſt . 
lake in this ſtate. It is the reſervoir of three conhder- 
able ſtreams, Black, Barton, and Clyde rivers. 

In ſome low lands, over againſt the great Ox Bow, a 
remarkable ſpring was diſcovered about 20 years ſince, - B 
which dries up once in two or three years, and burſts 3 
out in another place. It has a ſtrong {mell of ſulphur, 1 
and throws up continually a „ of white ſand. 

A thick yellow ſcum riſes upon the water when ſettled. 

Ponds and other collections of water in this ſtate are 
_ remarkably clear and tranſparent, and afford abundance 
of trout and perch. 

Mountains.} The principal mountain in this ſtate is 
the one we have already mentioned, which divides the 
ſtate nearly in: the centre, derived Connecticut river 
and Lake Champlain. 'The aſcent from the eaſt to the 
top of this mountain is much eaſier than from the weſt, 
till you get to Onion river, where the mountain ter- 
minates. 'The height of land is generally from 2o to 30 
miles from the river, and about the ſame diſtance from 
the New York line. The natural growth upon this. 
mountain, is hemlock, pane, ſpruce, and other ever- 
greens ; hence it has always a green appearance, and on 
this account has obtained the deſcriptive name of Ver 
Mons, Green Mountain. 

Climate. 3. See New England. 

Face o ts Country, Soil 3 Sc.] This FRE 
generally ſpeaking, is hilly but not rocky. Weſt 
of the "mountain, from the county of Rutland, 

| | northward 
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northward to the Canada line, is 2 flat country -Wek 


adapted for tillage. The ſtate at large is well watered, 


and affords the beſt paſturage fori cattle. - Some of tlie 
fineſt beef cattle in the world are driven from this ſtat. 
Horſes are alſo raiſed for exportation.” The natural 
growth: upon the rivers, is White pines of ſeveral kinds, 


intermingled with low. intervales of beech, elm, and 


white oak. Back from the rivers, the land is thickly 


timbered with birch, ſugar maple, aſh, butternut, an] 


white oak of an excellent quality.. The {oil is natura! 


for wheat, rye, barley, oats, flax, hemp, &c. Indian 


corn, back from the river, is frequently injured by 
the froſt; but on the river it is raiſed in as great per- 
fection as in any part of New England, owing in « 


great meaſure to the fogs, ariſing from the river which 


either prevent or extract the froſt. Theſe fogs begin 


at the time the corn is in danger from the froſt, and laſt. 
till cold weather commences. Fruit trees, in the north- 
ern counties, do not proſp ere 

Trade and Manufadares,]: The inhabitants of this 


ſtate, trade principally with Boſton, New York, and 


Hartford. The articles of export are pot. and pear! aſn- 
es, chiefly; beef, horſes, grain, ſome butter and cheeſc, 
lumber, &c. The inhabitants generally manufacture 


their own clothing, in the family way. 


Voaſt quantities of pot and pearl aſhes are made in 
every part of the ſtate. But one of the moſt important 


manufactures in this ſtate is: that of maple ſugar-- 


inhabitants, conſiſting:chiefty, of emigrants from Con- 
necticut and Mafſachufetts, and their deſcendants. 


Two townſhips in Orange county are fettled principal- 


ly by Scotch people. The body of the people are Con- 


Zregationnliſta. The other denominations are Preſby- 
der! ans, Baptiſts and Epiſcopalians. ; : _ 


% 2 * * 


The inhabitants of this ſtate are an aſſemblage of peo- 


ple from various places, of different ſentiments, man- 
ners and habits. They have not lived together long 
enough to aſſimiſate and form a general character. Al- 
ſemble together, in imagination, a number of individuals 
of different nations —conſider them as Fring together 


amicabiy, 


"ths ani Character. ] In 1790, accord» 
en taken, this ſtate contained 88,529 
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amicably, and aſſiſting each other through the toils and 
ditficulties of life; and yet rigorouſly oppoſed in par- 
ticular religious and political tenets; jealous of their 
rulers, and tenacious of their liberties; diſpoſitions 
which originate naturally from the dread of experienc- 
ed oppreiſion, and the habit of living under a free gov- 
ernment and you have a pretty juit idea of the charac- 
ter of the people of Vermont. . 

Military Strength.) In 1794 there were upwards of. 

I 92500 men upon the militia rolls of this ſtate. | 
iterature and Improvements.] Much cannot be faid 
in favour of the Sa ſtate of literature in this ſtate 
but their proſpects in this regard are good. In every 
charter of a town, proviſton is made for ſchools, by re- 
ſerving 350 acres of land for their ſupport. The aſſem- 
bly of this ſtate, in their October ſeſſion in 1791, paſſ- 
ed an act for the eſtabliſhment of a college in the town 
of Burlington, on Lake Champlain, and appointed 10 
Truſtees. A 18155 125 

Chief Towns.} Bennington, ſituated near the ſouth- 
weſt corner of the ſtate, contains about 2, 400 inhabit- 
ants, a number of handſome houſes, a Congregational 
church, a court-houſe and gaol. 

It is one of the oldeſt towng in the ſtate, being firſt 
ſettled about the year 1764. It is a chriyigg town, 
and has been, till lately, the ſeat of government. 

Wrmdfor and Rutland, by a late act of the legiſlature, 
are alternately to be the ſeat of government for 8 years. 
The former is ſituated on Connecticut river, and con- 
tains about 1,600 inhabitants; the latter lies upon Ot- 
ter Creek, and contains upwards of 1,400 inhabitants. 
Both are flouriſhing towns. N 100250 

Newbury is the ſhire town of Orange county. It has 
a court-houſe, and a very elegant meeting-houſe for 
Congregationaliſts, with a War firſt erected in the 
ſtate. The celebrated Coos meadowys, or intervales, 
commence about 9 miles below. this towu. Newbury 
court-houſe ſtands on the high lands back from the 
river, and commands a fine view of what is called the 
great Ox Boww, which is formed by a curious bend in the 
nver. It is one of the moſt beautiful and 2 mea - 

o : | a” e 
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: dows in New England. The circumference of this Bow 
5 about 4 miles; its greateſt. depth is ſeven-cighths of 
a. mite, containing” 450 acres... In the ſeaſon of the” 
year when nature is dreſſed. in her green attire, a view. 
of this meadow. from the high lands is truly luxuriant. 
Gurioſities.} In the townſhip of Tinmouth, on the 
fide of a ſmall hill, is a very curious cave. The chaſm, 
at its entrance, is about four feet in circumferenee. En- 
tering this you defcend 104. feet, and then opens a ſpa- 
cious room, 20 feet in breadth, and 100 feet in length. 
The angle of deſcent is about 45 degrees: the roof of this 
Cavern is of rock, through which the water is continu-- 
ally percolating.. The ſtalactites which hang from the 
roof appear like icicles on the eves of houſes, and are 
cContinually increaſing in number and magnitude. The 
bottom and ſides are daily incruſting with ſpar and oth- 
er mineral ſubſtances. On the ſides of this ſubterrane-. 
ous hall, are tables, chairs, benches, &c. which appear 
to have been artificially carved. This richly ornament- 
ed room, when illuminated with the candles of the 
guides, has an enchanting effect upon the eye of the 
ipectator. If we might be indulged in aſſigning the gen- 
eral cauſe of theſe. aſtoniſhing ,appearances, we ſhould 
conclude from-the.vartous circumſtances accompanyin 
them, that they riſe from water filtratin g ſlowly . 
the incumbent trains and taking. up in its paſſage a va- 
riety of mineral ſubſtances; and becoming thus ſaturated 
with metallic particles, gradually exſuding on the ſurface 
of the caverns and fiſſures, in a quieſcent ſtate, the aque- 
ous particles evaporate, and leave the mineral ſubſtances 
to unite according ta their. afſuntties. 
At the end of this cave is acircular hole, 15 feet deep, 
ap pony hewn'out; in a conical form, enlarging grad- 
1 s you deſcend, in the form of a ſugar-loaf. At 
the ery rok is a ſpring of freſh; water; in continual mo- 
tion like the boiling.of h. Its depth has never been 
| ſoumled. „ 

Canſtitution. J The if Vermont, by- their 
= repreſe entatives in convention at Windſor, on the 25t': 
of December; +977, declared that the territory called 

Vermont N aud of Fight * to be, a free and in- 
e 3 29 


regular.gover::ment in the ſame, they made a ſolemn 
declaration of their rights, and ratified a conſtitution, of 
which an abſtract may be ſeen in the American Uni- 
verſal 3 1 „ 

 Hiftory.] The tract of country called Vermont, before 
the late war, was claimed both by New York and New 


Hampſhire ; and theſe interfering claims have been the 


occaſion of much warm altercation, the particulars of 
which it would be neither entertaining nor uſeful to de- 


tail. They were not finally adjuſted till fince the peace. 


When hoſtilities commenced between Great Britain 
and her colonies, the inhabitants of this diſtrict conſid- 
ering themſelves as in a ſtate of nature, and not within 
the juriſdiction either of New York or New Hampſhire, 
aſſociated and formed for themſelves a econftitution. 
Under this conſtitution, they have continued to exer- 
ciſe all the powers of an independent ſtate, and have 
been proſpered. - On the fourth of March, 1791, agree- 
- ably to act of Congreſs of December 6th, 1790, this 
ſtate became one of the United States, and conſtitutes 
the fourteenth, and not the leaſt reſpectable Pillar in 
the American Union. | 5 | 

Dr. Samuel Williams has written the hiſtory of this 
State, in one volume. | 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Srroarrox AND EXTENT. 
Miles. | 


| Greateſtbreadth 90 C between Ty: 4, 3 455 3 Bene 
Leaſt breadth 19 U 


— 


OUNDED north, by the Province 
of Lower Canada; caſt, by the Diſ- 


| Brundavier,? 


trict of Maine and the Atlantic Ocean; ſouth, by Mat- 

ſachuſetts; weſt, by the weſtern bank of Connecticut 

river ;- containing 9,491 ſquare miles, or 6,074,240 a- 

eres; of which at leaſt 100,000 acres are water. The 

ſaape of New Hampſhire reſembles an open fan 41 Con- 
| N= | | necticut 
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dependent ſtate; and for the purpoſe of maintaining 


16 NEW HAMPSHIRE. - 


necticut river makes the curve, and the ſouthern line the 


. 8 


ſhorteſt, the eaſtern line the longeſt fide. 
Civil Divifs ons.] This ſtate is divided into 5 counties, 


which are {ſubdivided into nn moſt of which 
are about fix miles ſquare. 


No. Inbab. 


Counties. inhabitants. 610 Towns. 
1 | " Portſmouth, Lat. * * 4,720 
Rockingham / Ge Exeter :-. 1,722 
| IP (Concord | 1,747 
3 ; Dover 1.998 
- Straford : 3 2780 3 Durham | 1,247 
Hiltſborough . 28,72 Amherſt ©. 1 
Ds > v4 Keen | 2 1,314 
Cheſnire 32,87% J Charleſtown, - 3,093 
> VI ©: - Haverhill: .. 552 
Grafton ö 3 Plymouth 625 


Total | - 141;B85 


hate. See New England. 
Face of the Country.) This "0B has but about 18 
miles of ſea coaſt, A its ſoutheaſt corner. The only 


Harbour for ſhips is the entrance of Piſcataqua river, 
the ſhores of which are rocky. The ſhore is moſtly a 


ſandy beach, adjoining which are ſalt marſhes, interſect- 
ed by creeks. From the ſea no remarkable high lands 
appear nearer than 20 or 30 miles, then commences a 


— mountainous country. 


The lands bordering on Connecticut river are inter- 
ſperſed with extenſive meadows or intervales, rich and 


well watered. 


Mountainc.] The moſt noted mountains in this ſtate 
are the White Mountains, one'of which is called Mount 


 Waſhington—Monadnock—Offapy, and Mooſehillock, 


which are all deſcribed in the American Univerſal Ge: 


ography. 
Rivers.) Five of che largeſt ſtreame in New England 
receive more or leſs of their waters from this ſtate. 


"Theſe are, Connecticut, Ameriſcoggin, Saco, Merri 


-nagky and Piſcataqua rivers: -- -. 

Connecticut river riſes in the high lands which ſep- 
arate the United States from the Britiſh Province of 
Lower Canada. It has been ſurveyed about 2 bf .mules 
"ny the 45th degree, of latitude, to che head 1 

0 
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of its northweſtern branch. It is ſ-ttled all the way 


nearly to its ſource. Its general c ſe is about 8. 5, 


W. It extends along the weſtern fiac of New Hamp- 
ſhire about 170 miles, and then paſſes into Maſſachu- 
ſetts. Beſides ſmaller ſtreams, it receives from New- 
Hampſhire, Upper Amonooſuck, Iſrael river, John's riv- 
er, Great or Lower Amonooſuck, Sugar, Cold and Aſh- 
en, 5 TIT | pf 
Connecticut river, in its courſe between New Hamp- 


- ſhire and Vermont, has two conſiderable falls; the firſt 
are called Fifteen Mile Falls, between Upper and Low- 


er Coos; the river is rapid for 20 miles. At Walpole 
is a ſecond remarkable fall, formerly known by the name 
of the Great Fall, now denominated Behows' Falls. In 
1784, a bridge of timber was conſtructed over this fall, 
365 feet long, and ſupported inthe middle bya great rock, 
nder which the higheſt floods paſs without detriment. 

This beautiful river,* in its whole length, is lined on 
each fide, with a great number of the molt flouriſhing 
and pleaſant towns in the United States. In its whole - 


courſe it preſerves. a diſtance of from 80 to 100 miles 


from the ſea-coaſt. _ . | 

Merrimack river is formed by the confluence of 
Pemigewaſſet and Winnipiſeogee rivers. After the 
Pemigewaſſet receives the waters of Winnipiſeogee, it 
takes the name of Merrimack ; and after a courſe os 
about 90 miles, firſt in a ſoutherly and then in an eaſter- 
ly direckion, paſſing over Hookſett, Amuſkeag, and 
Pantucket falls, it empties into the ſea at Newburyport : 
From the. weſt it receives Blackwater, Contoocook, 
Piſcataquoag, Souhegan, Naſhua and Concord rivers ; 
from the eaſt, Bowcook, Suncook, Cohas, Beaver, 
picket and Powow rivers. Contoocook heads near 
Monadnock mountain, is very rapid, and 10 or 12 miles 


from its mouth is 100 yards wide, Juſt before its en- 


trance into the Merrimack, it branches and forms a 
beautiful iſland of about 5 or 6 acres. This ifland is 


remarkable as being the ſpot where a Mrs. Dutton per- 


formed an extraordinary exploit. This woman had 
been taken by a party of Indians, from Haverhill in 
1 | * Maſlachuſetts, - 


„ No watry gleams through happier vallics ſhine, 


Nor driaks the ſca à lovelier wave than thine,” Bariow, 


> ben 
<. 
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Maſſachuſetts, and carried to this ifland. The Indians, 
8 or 10 in number, fatigued, and thinking themſelves 
Tecure, fell aſleep. She improved this opportunity to 
make her eſcape, and that ſhe might effect it without 
danger of being purſued, ſhe, with one of their toma- 
hawks, killed them all, ſcalped them, took their canoe, 
and returned down the river to Haverhill, and carried 
the ſcalps to Boſton, where ſhe was generouſly re- 
warded. 1 80 SC IN pO 

As bridge has lately been projected over Amuſkeag 
falls, 556 feet in length, and 80 feet wide, ſupported by 
5 piers. And, what is remarkable, this bridge was ren- 


dered paſlable for travellers in 57 days after it was 


begun. 8 : 
7 The Piſcataqua is the only large river whoſe whole 
courſe is in New Hampſhire. - From its form, and the 
ſituation of its branches, it is extremely favourable ta 
the purpoſes of navigation and commerce. | 
 Lakes.] Winnipiſcogee Lake, is the largeſt collection 
of water in New Hampſhire. It is about 24 miles in 
length, from S. E. to N. W. and of very unequal breadth, 
from three to 12 miles. It is full of iſlands, and. is ſup- 
plied with numerous rivulets from the ſurrounding 
mountains. e | ; 

This lake is frozen about 3 months in a year, and 
many fletghs and teams, from the circumjacent towns, 
crots ® on the ice. In ſummer it is navigable its whole 
length. ar Foe nes ng „ 

Ihe other confiderable lakes, are Umbagog (in the 
N. E. corner of the ſtate, and partly in the Diſtrict of 
Maine) Squam, Sunnapee and Great Oſſapee. 

$::1 and Productions.] Of theſe there are a great variety 
in this ſtate. The intervale lands arpon the margin of 
the large rivers are the molt valuable, becauſe they are 

overflowed and enriched every year, by the water from 
che uplands, which brings down a fat ſlime, or ſediment. 

Theſe intervale lands are of various breadth, accord- 
ing to the near or remote ſituation of the hills. On 
Cone cticut river, they are from a quarter of a mile 
eo à mile and a half on each ſide; and it is obſervable 
that they yield wheat in greater abundance and perfec- 
zien, than the ſame kind of oil, eaſt of the =__ of 
| e und. 


LY 


— . 8 
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the other kinds of grain in the greateſt perfection; but 


are not ſo ood for paſture, as the uplands of a proper 


quality. The wide ſpreading hills are generally much 
eſteemed as warm and rich; rocky, moiſt land, is ac- 
counted good for paſture ; drained | are have a decp 
mellow ſoil; and the vallies between hills are generally: 
very productive. 
Apples and pears are the moſt common, and the pria- 
_ 6ipal fruits. cultivated in this ſtate. No good huſband- 
man thurks his farm complete without an orchard. 
Agriculture is the chief buſineſs of the inhabitants of 
this ſtate. Beef, pork, mutton, poultry; wheat, rye, In- 


dian corn, barley, pulſe, butter, cheeſe, flax, hemp, hops, 


eſculent plants and roots, articles which will always find 
a market, may be produced in almoſt any. quantity 111; 
New Hampſhire. 

Trade and Manuyfaftures.] The inhabitants i in the 
ſouthweſtern quarter of this ſtate generally carry their 
produce to Boſton. In the middle and northern part, 


as far as the Lower Coos, they trade at Pertſmouth. 
Above. the Lower Coos, there are yet no convenient. - 


roads directly to the ſea-coaſt. The people on the up- 
per branches of Saco-river. find their neareſt. market at 


Portland, in the Diſtrict. of Maine; and thither the in- 


habitants. of Upper Coos have gonorally carried their 
produce: ſome have gone in 
New Vork market. 

The people in the country generally aps acbure 
their own clothing; and conſiderable quantities of 
tow cloth for exportation. The other manufactures 
are pot and pearl aſhes, miple ſugar, bricks and pottery, 
and ſome iron, not ſufficient, however, for home con- 


tumption, though it might be made an article of expor- 


tation. 


Population and Charucter. ] The number of inhabit- 


ants, in 1 790, has been mentioned i in the eee ta- 
ble of diviſions. 

The inhabitants of New Hampſhire, like the ſettlers 
n all new countries, are in general, a hardy, robuſt, 
I. ive, brave people. 


Colleges, 5 
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land. Theſe lands, in every part of the ſtate, yield all 


other direction to 


10 

7 

, 

i 
i 

; 
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from 40 to 50 (cholars. 
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Colleges, Academies, Wes] The only college in this 
State is in the townſhip of Hanover, ſituated on a 
beautiful plain about half a mile eaſt of Connecticut 
river, in latitude 43“ 337. It was named Dartmouth 
Colleges after the Right Honorable William Bari of Dari- 


© mouth, who was one of its principal benefactors. It was 
founded by the late pious and benevolent Dr. Eleazer 


Wheelock, who, in 1769, obtained a royal charter, where- 
in ample privileges were granted, and ſuitable proviſion 
made for the education and inſtruction of youth of the 
Indian tribes, in reading, writing, and all parts of learn- 


ing, which thould appear neceflary and expedient for 


civilizing and chriſtianizing the children of Pagans, as 
well as in all the liberal arts and ſciences, and alſo of 
Engliſh youths and any others. Tt is now one of the 


moſt growing ſeminaries in the United States. 


The funds of this college conſiſt chiefly in lands, a- 
mounting to about 80,600 acres, which are increaſing 
in value, in proportion to the growth of the country. 
The number of under graduates, in 1790, was about 


10; they have fince increaſed. A 88 {chool, of 


about 50 or 60 ſcholars, is annexed to the college. 


The ſtudents are under the immediate government 


and inſtruction of a Preſident, who is alfo profeſſor of 

hiſtory; a e of mathematics and natural philoſ- 
„ eſſor of languages, and two tutors. 

.- Fhere are a number of academies in this ſtate; the 


8 : principal of which is at Exeter, founded and endowed 


y the Hon. John Phillips, L. L. D. of Exeter, and in- 
corporated by act of aſſembly, in 1781, by the name of 


Phillips“ Exeter Academy.” It is a very reſpectable 


and uſeful inſtitution, under the inſpection of a board 
of eruſtees, and the immediate government and inſtruc- 


tion of a preceptor and an aſſiſtant. It has a fund of 


about 15, Oool. one fifth of which is in lands not yet 
roductive. The preſent annual income is 480/. It 
Fas commonly between 50 and-60 ſtudents. 


An academy at New Ipſwich was incorporated in 
1789 and has a fund of about 1,000. and, generally 


5 Ihere 
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| There is another academy at Atkinſon, founded by 
the: Hon. Nathaniel Peabody, who has.endowed it with. 


a donation of 1,000 acres of land. It was incorporated 


in 1790. 


At Amherſt, an academy was incorporated; in I "97. 


by the name of the Aurean wa, Similar infti- 
tutions are forming at. Charleſtown, Concord, and other 


eſtabliſhment of ſocial libraries in ſeveral towns, afford 


a pleaſing proſpect of the increaſe of literature and uſe- 


ful knowledge in this ſtate. 3 
Chief Towns.]. Portſmouth is the largeſt: town in 


this ſtate. It. is about two miles from the ſea, on the 
ſouth fide of Piſcataqua river: It contains about 640 
dwelling-houſes, and nearly as many other buildings, 
beſides thoſe for public uſes; which are three Congrega- 
tional churches, one Epiſcopal, one Univerſaliſt, a ſtate- 


My market-houſe, four ſchool:houfes, and. a work- 
ouſe.. 


Its harbour is one of the fineſt on the continent, having 


a ſufficient depth of water for veſſels of. any burthen. 

Exeter is 15 miles 8. W. from Portſmouth, ſituated 
at the head of navigation, upon 5wamſcut, or Exeter 
river. It is well ſituated for a manufacturing town, and 
has already a duck manufactory, in its infancy; 6 law 
mulls, a fulling mill, ſlitting mill, paper mill, ſnuff mill, 
two chocolate, and 10griſt mills, iron works and 2 print. 
ing offices. The publie buildings are two Congrega- 


tional churches, an academy, a new and handſome court- 


houſe and a gaol. The public offices of the ſtate are 
kept here. Formerly. this town. was famous for ſhip. 


building, but this: buſineſs has not flouriſhed fince its. 


interruption. by the war. | „ 
Concord. is; a pleaſant, fouriſhing inland town, ſitu- 
ated on the weſt bank of Merrimack river, 54 miles W. 
N. W. from Portſmouth. - The general court, of late, 
have commonly helck their ſeſſions here; and from its: 
central Nation, and a thriving. back country, it will 
probably ſoon become the permanent ſeat of govern- 
ment. Much of the trade of the upper ccuntry cea- 
ters in this tov'n. | | RS 
EE PSS OE. Z h Dover 
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laces, which, with the peculiar attention which has 
ately been paid to ſchools, by the legiſlature, and the 
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Dover, Amherſt, Keen, Charleſtown, Plymouth and 


- Haverhill, are the other moſt conſiderable towns in this 


ſtate. Tz WEE 


Curigſities.] In the townſhip of Cheſter, is a circular 
eminence, half a mile in diameter, and 400 feet high, 
called Rattleſnake hill. On the ſouth fide, 10 yards 

from its baſe, is the entrance of a cave called the Dev- 


11 Den, in which is a room 15 or 20 feet ſquare, and 


4 feet high, floored and circled by a regular rock, from 


the upper part of which are dependent many excrel- 
cences, nearly in the form and ſize of a pear, and, when 


proached by a torch, throw out a ſparkling luſtre of 


5 | 
almold every hue. Many frightful ſtories been 


told of this cave, by thoſe who delight in the marvel- 


lous. It is a cold, dreary, gloomy place. 

_ Religion.} The principal denominations of Chriſtians 
in this ſtate, are Congregationaliſts, ' Prefbyterians, 
Epiſcopalians, Baptiſts and Quakers. There is a ſmall 
ſociety of Sandemanians, and another of Univerſaliſts, 


in Portſmouth. 


I_L* 


% _ 


_ diction of the governor of Maffac 


Hiftory:] The firſt diſcovery made by the Engliſh, 


of any part of New Hampſhire, was in 1614, by Capt. 


John Smith, who ranged the ſhore from Penobſcot to. 
Cape Cod; and in this route diſcovered the river Piſcat- 


aqua. On his return to England, ke publiſhed a de- 


" ſcription of the country, with a map of the coaſt, which 


he preſented to Prince Charles, who gave it the name 
of New ENGLAND. The firſt ſettlement was made 
New Hampſhire was for many years under the juriſ- 

uſes, yet they had 
a ſeparate legiſlature. They ever bore a proportionable 
mare of the expenſes and levies in all enterprizes, ex- 
peditions, and military exertions, whether planned by 
the colony or the crown. In every ſtage of the oppo- 
ſition that was made to the encroachments of the Brit- 


Py 


iſh parliament, the people, who ever had a high ſenſe of 
+ liberty, cheerfully 


re their part, At the commence- 
ment or hoſtilities, indeed, while their council was ap- 
pointed by royal mandamus, their patriotic ardour was 


checked by theſe crown oſſicers. But when freed from 


this 
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this reſtraint, they flew eagerly to the American ſtand- 


ard, when the voice of their country declared for war; 
and their troops had a large ſhare of the hazard and 
fatigue, as well as of the glory of accompliſhing the 
late revolution. 

For 2 complete hiſtory of this ſtate, the reader is re- 


ferred to the Rev. Dr. Belknap's, publiſhed in 3 vol- 


umes 8vo. in 1 17925 written in a pure, _ — 
| 2585 3 
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[BzLoncine ro Massacuussr Ts. ] 
| SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. $q. Miles. 


Length 200 4 and YE. lon. 4 
Breadth 209 between. 43 and 439N. lat. 21,750 


A OUNDED north, by — Can- 
| Boundaries. 5 ada; from which it is ſeparated 
by the high lands; eaſt, by the river St, Croix, and a 
line drawn due north from its ſource to the ſaid high. 
lands, which divides it from the Province of New 
Brunſwic; ſouth, by the Atlantic ocean; weſt, by 
New Hampſhire. 
 Drvifions.] The Diſtrict 'of Maine is divided into 
tive counties, Viz. 


* 


„ Þibab, Ch. Towne. Enbab. in 1790. 


York 28,321 Vork 2, 900 
Cumberland 23,450 Portland Lat. 435 40“ 2, 240 
5 2 | | Pownalborough 2,055 
Lincoln | 29,962 | PEN : 1,194 
Waldaborough 1,2 10 
| Wines ek „ ie eee 1,48 
Wathington 2,758 Mae 818 
Total 96,40 
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. Face f the Country, Soil and Climate.] The Diſtrict of 
Maine, though an elevated tract of country, cannot be 

2  ealled mountainous. A great proportion of the lands 
d⁊k⁊re arable and exceedingly. fertile, particularly between 
Penobſcot and Kennebeck rivers. On ſame parts of tlie 
ſea - coaſt, the lands are but indifferent ;. but this defect 
> - might eaſily be remedied, by. manuring it with a ma- 
| ine vegetable, called rock weed, which grows on rocks 
between high and low water mark, all along the ſhores, 
It makes. a moſt excellent manure, and the ſupꝑly is im- 
mente. | 8 . 

The country has a large proportion of dead ſwamps, 
and ſunken lands, which are eaſily drained, and leavea 
rich fat ſoil. The interior country is univerſally repre- 
fented as being of an excellent ſoil, well adapted both. 
for tillage and paſture. - The lands in general are eaſily 

cleared, having but little under bruſh.. | 

The Diftri of Maine may naturally be confidered. 
in three diviſions—The fin, comprehending the tract 
lying eaſt of Penobſcot river, of about 4,500,000 acres; 
the /econd; and-beſt tract, of about. 4, ooo, ooo acres, lying 

between Penobſcet and Kennebeck river ;.the 71rd, firſt 
ſettled, and moſt populous at preſent, weſt of Kennebeck 

river, containing alfo about 4,000,009 aeres.. 
I be elimate does not materially differ from the reſt 
: of New England: The weather is more regular in the 

winter, which uſually laſts-with ſeverity from the mid- 

dle of December to the laſt of March; during this time 

the ponds and freſh water rivers are paſfable on the ice, 
and fleighing continues uninterrupted by thaws;. 

The elevation of the lands in general; the purity of 
the air, which is rendered ſweet and ſalubrious by the 
balſamic qualities of many of the foreſt trees; the lim- 
paid ſtreams, both large and ſmall, which abundantly 
water this country, attd the regularity of the weather, 

all unite to render this: one of the healthieſt countries 

„ „ Eo Eo RE : 

- - Rivers.) This diſtrict has a ſea-eoaſt of about 240 

miles, in which diſtance there is an abundance af fate 
and commodious hayhours z beſides which there is a ſe- 
eurity given to navigation, on ſome part of-the _ by . 
LEY | 3 „ What. 
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what is called the inland paſſage. Almoſt the whole 
coaſt is lined with aflands, among which veſſels may 
generally anchor with ſafety. | | 

The principal are the following, as you proceed from 
ext to welt : St. Croix, Paſſamaquaddy, Schoodiac, 
Union, Penobſcot, Kennebeck, Sheepſcut, Ameriſcog- 
gin, now moit generally called Androſcoggin, Steven's 
river, Cuſſen's river, Royal's river, Preſumſeut, None- 
ſuch, Saco, and Mouſom. York and Cape Neddock riv- 
ers, in the county of Y ork, which age ort and incon- 
ſiderable ſtreams. | e 5 
Bie au Capes.) The principal bays. are Paſſama- 
quaddy, Machias, Penobſcot, Caſco and Wells. Of 
theſe, Penobſcot and Cafco are the moſt remarkable. 
Both are full of iſſands, ſome of which are large enough 
for townſhips. © © | 3 

Produftigns.] The ſoil of this country, in general, 
where it is properly fitted to receive the feed, appears 
to be very friendly to the growth of wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, peas, hemp, flax, as well as for the produc- 
tion of almoſt all kinds of culinary roots and plants, 
and for Engliſh grais.z and alſo for Indian corn, pro- 


. vided the feed be procured from a more northern cli- 
mate. Hops are the ſpontaneous growth of the 
country. Fe iy 


This country is equally good for grazing as for til- 


. 


lage, and large ſtocks of neat cattle may be fed; both 


ſummer and winter. | | = 
The natural growth of this country confiſts of white 


pine and ſpruce trees in large quantities, ſuitable for 


maſts, boards and ſhingles z the white pine is, perhaps, 
of all others the moſt uſeful and important; no wood 
would ſupply its place in building. Maple, beech, 
white and grey oak, and yellow birch, are the growth of 

this country. The birch is a lazge ſightly tree, and is 
uſed for cabinet work, and coi a poliſh little in- 
ferior to mahogany. The low lands produce fir. This 
tree is fit neither for timber nor fuel; but it yields a 
balſam that is highly prized. This balſam is contained | 
in mall protuberances like bliſters, under the N 
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bark of the tree. The fir is an evergreen, reſemblins: uid 
the ſpruce, but very tapering, and neither tall nor * 1 
== —A V por 
= Je 3 the diſferent rivers, in this eaſtern. country, fels 
waters may be drawn for mills. and all water work. hre 
Great advantages ariſe, to thoſe who live on the ſea- the 
eoaſt, from the thell fiſh, viz. the lobſter, the ſcollop Jong 
and the clam. To theſe advantages may be added thoje. tot 

Which ariſe from the foreſts, being filled with the mooſe - - 01 
and deer, and the waters being covered with wild fowls by 
of different kinds. : 5 3 4 nati 
Export.] This country abounds with lumber of va- was 
rious kinds, ſuch as maſts, which of late however, have tenc 

become ſcarce ; white pine boards, ſhip timber, and cy- the 
ery ſpecies of ſplit lumber, manufactured from pine and mit 
oak; theſe are exported from the diſferent ports in im- arti! 
menſe quantities. Dried fiſh furniſhes a capital article 4 
JJ En ein nt 50 a itn call, 
State of Literature.] The erection of a college, near of t 
Caſco Bay, is contemplated, and a charter granted by FE 
the legiſlature. Academies in Hallowell, Berwick, heat 
PFryeburg and Machias, have been incorporated by the bore 
__ legiſlature, and endowed with handſome grants of the con! 
public lands. Another at Portland has been inſtituted, ated 
| | burt has not yet been endowed. And it is but juſt to Kitt 
Wl obſerve, that a ſpirit of improvement is increaſing. Wa 
1 rote, Portland is the capital of the Diſtrict =. 
of Maine. It is ſituated on a promontory in Caſco Bay, theſ 
and was formerly a part of Falmouth. In July, 1786, 4 
| this part of the town, being the moſt populous and mer- peo 

Wl - - - cantile, and fituated on the harbour, together with the nei 
iflands which belong to Falmouth, was incorporated by ast] 
1 the name of Portland. It has a moſt excellent, ſafe and bray 
__ Eapactous harbour, which is ſeldom or neyer com- ple. 
pletely frozen over. It is near the main ocean, and 7 
is eaſy of acceſs. The ®:habitants carry on a- confidera- gati. 

dle foreign trade. It is one of the moſt thriving com- and 
miercial towns in the Commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts. I 
Although three-fourths of it was laid in aſhes by the only 
Brieiſn Beet in 17 5, it has ſince been entirely rebuilt, "The 
and contains about 2, 300 inhabitants. Among its public A 


Sr buildin gs 
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buildings are three churches, two forCongregationaliſts, 
and one for Epiſcopalians, and a handſome court-houſe. 
York is 74 miles N. E. from Boſton, and 9 from 
Portſmouth.* Vork river, which is navigable for veſ- 
fels of 250 tons, 6 or 7 miles from the ſea, paſſes 
through the town. Over this river, about a mile from 
the ſea, a wooden bridge was built in 1761, 270 fect 
long, excluſive of the wharves at each end, which reach 
to the channel, and 25 feet wide. The bridge ſtands 
on thirteen piers ; and was planned and conducted 
by Major Samuel Sewall, an ingenious mechanic and 
native of the town. The model of Charles river bridge 
was taken from this, and was built under the ſuperin- 
tendance of the ſame gentleman. It has alfo ſerved as 
the model of Malden and Beverly bridges, and has been 
imitated, even in Europe, by thoſe ingenious American 
artiſts, Meſſieurs Coxe and Thompſon. E 
This town was ſettled as early as 1630, and was then 
called Agamenticus, from a remarkable high hill in it, 
of that name, a noted land-mark for mariners. | 
Hallowell is a very flouriſhing town, ſituated at the 
head of the tide waters on Kennebeck river. Pownal- 
borough, Penobſcot and Machias are alſo towns of 
conſiderable and increaſing importance. Bangor fitu- 
ated at the head of the tide waters on Penobſcot river, 
Kittery, Wells, Berwick, North Yarmouth, Bath, and 
Waldoborough, are the other moſt conſiderable towns. 
Population, Character and Religion.) For the firſt of 
theſe articles, ſee the table of diviſions. SP 
There are no peculiar features in the character of the 
people of this diſtrict, to diſtinguiſn them from their, 


neighbours in New Hampſhire and Vermont. Placed 


as they are in like circumſtances, they are like them, a 
3 hardy, enter prizing, induſtrious, hoſpitable peo- 
A = | 
The prevailing religious denominations are Congre- 
gationaliſts and Baptiſts; chere are a few Epiſcopalians 
and Roman Catholics. | | | 
Indians.} The remains of the Penobſcot tribe are the 
only Indians who take up their reſidence in this diſtrict. 
They conſiſt of about 400 families, and live together in 
2 BEES | regular 
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regular ſociety at Indian Old Town, which is. Grumed 


on an ifjand of about 200 acres, in Penobſcot river, juſt 
-- gboye the great falls, They are Roman Catholics, and 
have a prieſt who reſides among them, and adminiſters 
the ordinances. They have a decent houſe for public 


_ worſhip with a bell, and another building where they 


meet to tranſact the ubhe buſineſs of their tribe. In 


_n1eir aſſemblies, all things are managed with the great- 
eſt order and decorum. The Sachems form the legiſ 


- ative and executive authority of the tribe; though the 


heads of all the families are invited to be preſent at their 


periodical publie meetings. 
Hiſtor ory. The firſt attempt to ſerele this country was 


3 made in 1607, on the welt fide of Kennebeck, near the 


ſea. No permanent ſettlement, however, was, at this 
time, effected. It does not appear that any further at- 


tempts were made, until deten the ears 16²⁰ and 


1630. 
he ſeparation of - this diſtrict from Maſlachuſetts, 


+ od its erection into an- independent ſtate, have been 


ſubjects diſcuſſed by the inhabitants in town mecting, 
by the appointment of the legiſlature. Such is the 


rapid ſettlement and growth of this country, that the 
period when this contemplated” ſeparation will taks 


place, 18 probably not far diſtant. 
For the beſt hiſtorical account of this district, ſee 


Judge Sullivan's Hiſtory, . ox Thomas and 
* . . 
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| SrpoaTION: AND EXTENT. 
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lantic Ocean; ſouth, by the Atlantic, Rhode Nand and . 


Connecticut; weſt, by New York. 


 Dimfuons.] This part of Maſlachuſetts is divided 


into the following counties. 


Cs No. Towns. No. Hou. No. Fam. No. Inh. Oh, Towns. No. Inh. 
Suffol | . 1 os ro 18038 
Norfolk : 1 75 | . 0353] 3038 | 44375] Dedham 
| | 8 29075 a Salem 7921 
Eſſex 5 22 7644 10883 57913 egen 4537 
: | | ar v 
Middleſex * 41 5998] 7580} 42737 eee £ _ 
: | | Northampton 1628 
Hampſhire 60 9181 | 9617 39681 ; Springfield 1574 
Plymouth 15 4240, 51731 29535 Plymouth 2995 
Briſtol 15 | 4514] 3441] 31709] Taunton 3804 
Barnſtable 10 2343 2889 17354] Barnſtable 260 
Duke's - A 558] 3265 Edgartown” 1352 
Nantucket - 13 8721 46201 Sherburne * 4620 
Wo ceſter 49 8613] 9729 56807] Worceſter 2095 
5 | Stockbridge 1336 
Berkſhire - 26 44700 4899 30291 Great Barrington 1373 


2 „„ —— 


12 counties 265 54377 65779378787 : 
| Population for every ſquare mile, 66, 
Climate.] See New England. | 
Rivers. ] Houfatonick river. rifes from ſeveral 
ſources in the weſtern part of this State, and flows 
ſoutherly through Connecticut, into Long Iſland Sound. 
Deerfield river falls into Connecticut river, from the 


weſt, between Deerfield and Greenfield. A moſt ex- 


: cellent and beautiful tract of meadow hes on its banks. 
Weſtſield river empties into the Connecticut at Weſt 


Springfield. Connecticut river paſſes through this ſtate, 
and interſects the county of Hampſhire. In its courſe 
it runs over falls, above Deerficld, and between North- 
ampton and Springfield. A company, by the name of 
« 'The Prof rietors of the Locks and Canals on Connec- 
SE. river,” was incorporated by the General Court, in 
1792, for the purpoſe of rendering Connecticut river 
paſlable for boats, and other things, from Chicapee river 
nortliward, to New Hampſhire. A part of this plan has 
been executed. Miller's and Chicapee rivers fall into 
Connetticut orfthe eaſt ide; the former at Norchfield, 
the latter at Springfield. 
In the 9 part of the ſtate is Merrimack my. f 
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It is navigable for veſſels of burden about 20 miles from 


its mouth. There are 12 ferries acroſs this river in the 
county of Eſſex, over ſeveral of which bridges have 
been erectet. | | 

Naſhua, Concord, and Shawſheen rivers, riſe in this 
ſtate, and run a northeaſterly courſe into the Merrimack. 
Ipſwich and Chebacco rivers paſs through the town of 
Ipſwich into Ipſwich bay. Myſtic river falls into 


- Boſton harbour eaſt. of the peninſula of Charleſtown, 
It is navigable 3 miles, to Medford. A canal is cut- 
ting to connect this with Merrimack river. | 


harles river is a conſiderable ſtream which paſſes in- 


to Boſton harbour, between Charleſtown and Boſton. 
It is navigable For boats to Watertown, 7 miles. 


Neponſet river, after paſſing over falls ſufficient to 
carry mills, unites with other ſmall ſtreams, and forms a 
very conſtant ſupply of water for the many mills ſitu- 
ated on the river below, until it meets the tide in Mil- 
ton, from whence it is navigable for veſſels of 150 tons 
burthen to the bay, diſtant about four miles. 

North river runs in a ſerpentine courſe between 
Seituate and Marſhfield, and paſſes te the ſea. Taunton 
river is made up of ſeveral ſtreams which unite in or 
near the town of Bridgewater. Its courſe is from N.E. 


0 S. W. till it falls into Narraganſet Bay at Tiverton, 
oppoſite the north end of Rhode Iſland. It receives a 


confiderable tributary ſtream at "Taunton, from the 


-northwelt. 


Capes, Bays, Nandi, Ec. The capes of note, on the 
coaſt of this ſtate, are Cape Ann on the north fide of 


Maflachuſetts Bay, and Cape Cod on the ſouth. Cape 


Malabar, on Sandy Point, extends 10 miles from Chat- 
ham towards Nantucket; Cape Poge, the N. E. point 
of Chabaquiddick; Gayhead, the weſt point of Mar- 
#ha's Vineyard. TE 

The principal bays on the coaſt of Maſſachuſetts are, 


Tpſwich, Boſton, Plymouth, Cape Cod or Barnſtable, 
nd Buzzard's Bays. Many iflands are ſcattered along 


rhe coaſt, the moſt noted of which are Plum Iſland, 
which is about 9 miles m length, extending from Mer- 
rimack river on the north to the entrance of Ipſwich 
river on the ſouth, and is ſeparated from the main land 


in 


* 


in ſeveral places at low water. It conſiſts principally 
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of ſand blown into curious heaps, and crowned with 


* buthes bearing the beach plum. 


Nantucket Iſland, hes fouth of Cape Cod. It contains, 


according to Douglaſs, 23,000 acres, including the 
beach. This iſland was granted to Thomas Mayhew, 


by the Earl of Sterling, in the year 1641, and the ſettle- 
ment of it, by the Englith, commenced in the year 1659. 
As the iſland is low and ſandy, it is calculated only for 
thoſe var who are willing to. depend almoſt entirely 
on the watery element for ſubſiſtence. The iſland of 
itſelf conſtitytes one county, by the name of Nantucket. 


It has but one town, called Sherburne, containing, in 


F 


L790, 4,620 inhabitants. | 
The inhabitants formerly carried on the moſt conſid- 
erable whale fiſhery on the coaſt, but the war almoſt 


ruined this buſineſs. They have ſince, however, revi- 


ved it again, and purſue the whales even into the Great. 
Pacihc Ocean. There is not a ſingle tree on the iſland: 
of natural growth. 


The inhabitants of this iſland are principally Qua- 


kers ; there is one ſociety of Congregationaliſts. Forty 


years ago there were three congregations of Indians, 
cach of which had a houſe for worſhip and a teacher. 
171 By 0 . = 

Their laſt Indian, paſtor died 20 years fince, and was a 


worthy reſpectable character. 


Martha's Vineyard, which lies a little to the weſtward: 
of Nantucket, is 19 miles in length, and four in breadth. | 
It contains three ſocieties of Congregationaliſts, at Edgar- 
ton, Tiſbury and Chilmark, two of Baptiſts, without mi- 
niſters, and three congregations of Indians, one of which 
is ſupplied by an ordained Indian miniſter, and to the 


others, the Rev. Mr. Mayhew preaches in rotation, and 
ſuperintends the whole. This and the neighbouring iſl- 


and of Chabaquiddick, Noman's land, and the Eliza- 
beth Iſlands, conſtitute Duke's. county, containing, in 
1790, 3265 inhabitants, between 400 and 500 of Which 
are Indians and mulattoes, ſubſiſting by agriculture 


and fiſhing. | 


ä 36 5 
Edgarton, which includes the fertile iſland of Cha- 
baquiddick, about three or four miles long, and one and 


2 half broad, is the ſhire town. The principal produ- 
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tions of the iſland are, corn, rye and oats. They raiſe 
ſheep and cattle in conſiderable numbers. | 

The other iſlands of conſideration are in Maſſachu- 
ſetts Bay, which 1s agreeably diverſified by about 40 of 
various ſizes. Of theſe about 15 only are of much im- 
portance. | | 
Caſtle iſland is about three miles from Boſton, and 
contains about 18 acres of land. the buildings are the 
governor's houſe, a magazine, gaol, barracks, and work- 
hops. In June, 1792, there were confined on this iſl- 
and 77 convicts, who were employed in the manufacture 
of nails, and ſhoes, and guarded by a company of be- 
tween 60 and 70 ſoldiers. The fort of this iſland com- 
mands the entrance of the harbour. Here are mounted 
5o pieces of cannon, and 44 others he diſmounted. 

Soil and Productions.] In Maſſachuſetts are to be found 
all the varieties of ſoil from very good to very bad, capa- 
ble of yielding all the different productions common to 
the climate, ſuch as Indian corn, rye, wheat, barley, oats, 
hemp, flax, hops, potatoes, field beans and peas—apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, cherries, &c. 

N. 1 There is a duck manufactory at Boſ- 
ton, from which between 2, ooo and 3, ooo bolts, of 40 
yards each, {aid to be the beſt duck ever before feen in A- 
merica, have been ſold in one year. Manufactures of this 
kind have been begun in Salem, Haverhill and Spring- 
field. Manufactories of cotton goods have been unſuc- 
cefsfully, though patriotically attempted at Beverly, 
Worceſter and Boſton. A woollen manufactory, on 
an extenſive -ſcale, has been eſtabliſhed at Byefield 
pariſh in Newbury. At Taunton, Bridgewater, Mid- 
dleborough, and ſome other places, nails have been 
made in ſuch quantities as to prevent in a great meaſure 
the importation of them from Great Britain. In this 
ſtate there are about 20 paper mills, which produce 
about 70,000 reanis of paper annually. The principal 
card manufactories are in Boſton, in which are made, 
yearly, about 12,000 dozen of cotton and wool cards. 
Between 2,000 and 3,000 dozen cards are made at the 
ther manufactories in different parts of the ſtate. 
Shoes in large numbers are manufactured at Lynn— 
Silk and thread lace, woollen cloth, &c. at Ipſwich, 
which, from its natural advantages, promiſes to become 

„„ manufacturing 
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2 manuſacturing town Wire for cards and fiſhooks, at. 
Dedham—and a dye houſe has lately been built in 
Charleſtown, for the dying of filks, woollen clothes, 
8 i 8 | 

There were, in 1792, 62 diſtilleries in this ſtate, em- 
ployed in diſtilling from foreign materials. In theſe. 
diſtilleries were 158 ſtills, which, together, contained 
102,17 3 gallons. Beſides theſe there were twelve coun- 
try ſtyjls, employed in diſtilling domeſtic materials. 
One million nine hundred thoutand gallons have been 
diſtilled in one year, which, at a duty of eleven cents a 
gallon, yields a revenue to the government of 209,000 
dollars. A glaſs houſe has been erected, at a great ex- 
penſe, in Boſton, which promiſes important benefit to 
the country. 8 | | 

Bridget. ] The bridges that merit notice in this ſtate 
are the following, viz. | = | 
Charles river 3 built in 1786-87, 1503 feet 
long, and connecting Boſton and Charleſtown. | 

Malden bridge, acroſs Myſtic river, connecting 
' Charleſtown with Malden, built in 1787, 2, 420 feet 
long, and 32 feet wide. | 

Eſſex bridge, upwards of 1, 500 feet in length, erected. + 
in 1789, and connects Salem with Beverly. 

A bridge acroſs Parker's river, 870. feet long, and 26 
feet wide, built in the year 1758. ; 

A bridge over Mercmack river, in the county, of Eſ- 
ſex, about two-miles above Newburyport, built in 1792. 
At the place where the bridge is erected, an ifland: 
divides the river into two branches; an arch of 160. 
feet diameter, and 40 feet above the level of high water, 

connects this iſland with the main on one fide. Ihe 
channel, on the othex ſide, is wider, but the centre arch. 
is but 149 feet diameter... _ 
Another ingeniouſly conſtructed bridge has lately 
been completedover this river at Pentucket falls, between 

Chehnsford and Dracut, in the county of Middleſex. 

Haverhill bridge, connecting Haverhill with Brad- 
ford, 650 feet in length, built in 1794. „ 

Merrimack bridge, between Newbury and Haverhill, 
ſeveral hundred feet longer than any other over the 
Merrimack, built 1795. OE Eo the” 
Weſt Boſton bridge, connecting the weſt part of Boſ-: 

8 ES. 1-4 - ton 
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ton with Cambridge, over Charles river, was completed 6 
in the fall of 1793, being 3,500 feat in length, beſides a thi 
cauſeway of 3,040 feet, making together. nearly a mile tel 

and a third. Theſe bridges are all ſupported by a toll. in 

Literary, Humane, and other Societies.} Theſe inſti- ſel 

tutions, in Maflachuſetts, exhibit a fair trait in the char- ag 

acter of the inhabitants, and are as follows : In 
Te American Academy of Arts and Sciences, incorpo- all 
rated May 4th, :780. T . Maſſuchuſetts Charitable Socie- the 

5, incorporated December 16, 1779. The Bofton Epi/- fat 
copal Charitable Society, firſt inſtituted in 1724, and incor- ct 
porated February 12, 1784. The 4 - aa Medical fu: 
Society, incorporated November 1, 178. "Lhe Society fer thi 
Propagating the Geſpel among the Indians and others in nu 
North America, incorporated November 19, 1787. 

The Maffachuſetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, in- of 
corporated in 1792. ＋ he Hitorical Society, eſtabliſhed an 
in 1791, incorporated 1794. The Marine Societies of on 
Boſton, Salem, and. 2wburyport. The Maſfachisſette va 

Congregational Society. The Scotch and Iriſh Charitable be 
Societien. A Society for the Aid of Emigrants, inſtituted {cl 
in 1793, incorporated in 1795. The Maſffachuſetts thi 

Charitable Fire Society, inſtituted and incorporated in ch 
1794. Boon Mechanic Afociation, eſtabliſhed in 1795— ab 
and the Baton Diſpenſary for the Medical relief of the ed 
IJ y LT we 

Literature, Colleges, Academier, &c.] According to the th: 
laws of this Commonwealth, every town having fifty Er 
houſeholders or upwards, is to be provided with one or | - ar 

more ſchool-maſters, to teach children and youth to read an 
and write, and inſtruct them in the Engliſh language, to! 
arithmetic, orthography and decent behaviour; and thi 
where any town has 200 families, there is alſo to be a wh 
grammar ſchool ſet up therein, and ſome diſcreet per- pr 
"An well inſtructed in the Latin, Greek and Enclith pr 
languages, procured to keep the fame, and be ſuitably cat 
paid by the inhabitants. The penalty for neglec of th 
fchools, in towns of 50 families, is 10%. thoſe of 100 che 

— p 88 th; 
In Boſton there are ſeven public ſchools ſupported ot] 
wholly at the expenſe of the town, and in which the chil- £7 

__ dren of every claſs of citizens freely aſſociate. In the ac: 
Latin grammar ſchool, the rudiments of the Latin and yo 


Greek 


* 


* 
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Greek languages are taught, and boys are qualified for 


the univerſities; into this ſchool none are admitted till 


ten years of age, having been previouſly well inſtructed 


in Englith grammar. In the three Engliſh grammar 
ſchools, the children of bh ſexes, from 7 to 14 years of 


age are inſtructed in ſpelling, acceating and reading the 


Engliſh. language, both proſe and verſe, with propriety 5; 
allo in Englith grammar and compoittion, together with 
the rudiments of geography ; in the other three the 
{ame children are taught writing and arithmetic. The 


ſchools are attended alternately, and each of them is 


furniſhed with an Uſher or Aſſiſtant. The maſters of 


- theſe ſchools have each a ſalary of 6663 dollars per an- 


num, payable-quarterly. 

They are all under the immediate care of a committee 
of twenty one gentlemen, for the time being, choſen 
e eee duty it is “ to viſit the . at leaſt 


once in three months; to examine the ſcholars in the 
various branches in which they are taught, to deviſe the 


beſt methods for the inſtruction and government of the 
{chools, to give ſuch advice to the maſters as they ſhalß 
chink expedient, and by all proper methods to excite in 
children a laudable ambition to excel in a virtuous, ami- 
able deportment, and in every branch of uſeful knowle 
edge.” At the annual viſitation in July, 1795, there 


were preſent 450 miſſes and 850 boys. Beſides theſe 


there are ſeveral private ſchools, for inſtruction in the 
Englith, Latin, and French languages—in writing, 
arithmetic and. the higher branches of mathematics—- 
and alſo in muſic and dancing. Perhaps there is not a 
town in the world, the youth of which more fully enjoy 
the benefits. of ſchool education, than Boſton. And 
when we conſider how inſeparably the happineſs and: 
proſperity of our country, and the exiſtence of our 
preient happy government, are connected with the edu- 
cation of children, too much credit cannot be given to 
the enlightened citizens of this town, for the attention 
they have paid to this important buſineſs, and the wor- 
thy example they have exhibited for the imitation of 
others. | To | 
Next in importance to the grammar ſchools are the 
academies, in which, as well as in the grammar ſchools, 


Young gentlemen. are fitted-for admiſſion to the Univer- 


fity, DUMMER 
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Douunnx ACADEMY, at Newbury, was founded 23 
early as 1756, by means of a liberal donation from the 
Honorable William Dummer, formerly lieutenant gov- 


ernor, and a worthy man, whoſe name it has ever ſince 
'retained. It was openedan 1763, and incorporated by 
an act of the General Court, in 1782. This academy is 


at preſent in a flouriſhing ſtate. 


- PHILLI fs! Acapzux, in Andover, was founded 
and handſomely endowed, April 21, 1778, by the Hon- 


orable Samuel Phillips, Eſq. of Andover, in the county 
of Eſſex, and Commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts, lately 


deceaſed, and his brother, the Honorable John Phillips, 
L. L. D. of Exeter, in the ſtate of New Hampſhire. 
It was incorporated October 4, 1780. It is under the. 


direction of thirteen Truſtees, of reſpectable characters, 


and the immediate care of a Principal, who is one of the 


truſtees ex icio, an Aſſiſtant, and a Writing Maſter. 
They are accommodated with a large and elegant build- 
ing, erected at the expenſe of the founders, and their 


brother, the Honorable William Phillips, Eſq. of Boſ- 
ton. It is ſituated on. a delightful eminence, near the 
manſion houſe of the Honorable Samuel Phillips, Eſq. 


its diſtinguiſned patron, and ſon of the deceaſed founder 


Dis encompaſſed with a ſalubrious air, and commands 
an extenſive proſpect. The lower ſtory contains a large 
ſchool room, with ample accommodations for an hun- 


and two other apartments for a library, 


and other purpoſes; the upper ſtory conſiſts of a ſpa- 
eious hall, fixty-four feet in length, and thirty-three feet 


in breadth, deſigned. for exhibitions and other public. 


a occaſions. 8 oY | ; 
Ihe deſign of this foundation, according to its con- 
ſtitution, is, The promotion of true piety. and virtue, 


tte inſtruction of youth, in the Engliſh, Latin, and 


Greek languages; together with writing, arithmetic, 
practical geometry, muſic and oratory, logic and ge- 
ography; and ſuch other of the liberal arts and ſci- 
ences, or languages, as opportunity and ability may 
hereafter admit, and the Truſtees ſhall direct.“ 

LEICESTER ACADEMY, in the townſhip of Leiceſter, 
and county of Worceſter, was incorporated in 1784. 
For the encouragement of this inſtitution, Ebenezer 
Crafts and J acob Davis, Eſqr's. generouily gave a large 


«a 


ry, in 


oa. 
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and commodious manſion houſe, lands and appurte- 


nances, in Leiceſter. 
BRISTOL ACADEMY, at Taunton, was incorporated in 


1792. 
8 Hingham is a well endowed ſchool, which, in hon- 


our-of its principal donor and founder, :s called Derby 


School. 
Theſe Academies are deſigned to Ae ee virtue 


and true piety, to promote the education of 2 in 
the Engliſh, Latin, Greek, and French languages, 
writing arithmetic, oratory, geography, practical 8 
etry, logic, philoſophy, and ſuch other of the liberal arts 
and ſciences, or languages, as may be thouNit expedient. 

Harvard Umverfity, in Cambridge, takes its date from 
the year 1638: This year the Rev. John Harvard, a 
worthy miniſter rar in Charieſtown, died, and leſt 
a donation of 5 779, for the uſe of the forementioned 

ublic ſchool. In honour to the memory of io hberal a 
r the General Court, the ſame year, ordered 
that the ſchool ſhould take the name of Harvard Coy 
It received its firſt charter in 1650. 

The univerſity conſiſts of four elegant brick edifices, 
handſomely encloſed. They ſtand on a beautiful green, 
which ſpreads to the northweſt, and exhibits a pleaſing 
view. © 

The names of the ſeveral buildings, are Harvard Hall, 
Maſſachuſetts Hall, Hollis Hall, and Holden Chapel. 


Harvard Hall is divided into fix apartments; one of 
which is appropriated for the library, one for the mu- 


ſeum, two for the philoſophical apparatus ; one is uſed 
tor a chapel, and the other for a dining hall. The libra- 
ry, in 1 791, contained 12,000 volumes; and will be 
continually increaſing from the intereſt of permanent; 
funds, as well as from caſual benefactions. The 
puloſophical apparatus, belonging to this univerſity, 
coſt between 14 and Z.1500 lawful money, and is the 
moit elegant and complete of any in America, | 
This univerſity, as to its library, philoſophical appa- 
rtus and profeſſorſhips, is at preſent the firſt A 
inſtitution on this Continent. 
In Williamſtown, in Berkſhire county, is nde lite-. 
rary inſtitution. Col. Ephraim Williams laid the foun- 


lation of it by 2 handſome donation in lands. In 1790, 
partly 
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22 MASSACHUSETTS. 
partly by lottery, and partly by the liberal donation os 


eee in the town, a brick edifice was erected, 82 


et by 42, and four ſtories high, containing, 24. room; 
for ſtudents, a large ſchool room, a dining hall and a 


room for public ſpeaking, It had a Preceptor, an Uſher, 


and a Maſter of the Engliſh ſchool. © The number of 
- ſtudents, in 1792, was between 50 and 60, beſides the 
icholars of the free {choc}. This academy, in 1793, was 


. erected into a college by the legiſlature of the Common- 


wealth, by the name of WILLIAMS COLLEGE, in honour 
of its liberal founder. The firſt public commencement 


was held at this College, in September, 1795. The lan- 
guages and ſciences uiually taught inthe American Col-- 


leges are taught here. Board, tuition and other expenſes 


of education are very low ; and from its fituation and: 
other circumitances, it is likely, in a ſhort time, to be- 
come an inſtitution of conſiderable ũtility and im- 


portance. 


| Chief Towns] Boſton is the capital, not only of 
Maſſachuſetts, but of New England, and lies in lat. 425 
23' N. It is built on a peninſula of an irregular form, 


at the bottom of Mafſachuſetts Bay. The neck or iſth- 


mus which joins the peninſula to the continent, is at the 


ſouth end of the town, and leads to Roxbury. The 


length of the town itſelf is not quite two miles. Its. 


breadth is various. It contained. in 1790, 2,370 dwel- 


ling houſes, and 18,038 inhabitants. Since which, 


the number. of both has greatly increaſed. 


In Boſton, are 19 houſes for public worſhip; of which 


nine are for Congregationaliſts, three for. Epiſcopalians, 

two for Baptiſts, one for the Friends, one for Univer- 

ſaliſts, one for Roman Catholics, one for Sandimanians, 
and one for Methodiſts. 1 5 


The other public buildings are, the ſtate houſe, court 


houſe, gaol, Faneuil hall, an elegant theatre, an alms 
houſe, a work houſe, a bride well and powder magazine. 
On the weſt fide of che town is che mall, a very beautiful 
public walk, adorned with rows of trees, and in view of 


the common, which is always open to refreſhing breezes. 


Beacon hill, on which a handſome monument, commem- 
orative of ſoine of the moſt important events of the late 
War, has lately been erected, overlooks the town from 
the weſt, and affords a fine, variegated 1 Ot 


9 


* 


" 2 * * 
/ \ >. 


now building. 5 

The harbour of Boſton is ſafe, and large enough to 
contain 500 ſhips at anchor, in a good depth of water; 
while the entrance is ſo narrow as ſcarcely to admit 
two ſhips abreaſt. It is diverſified with many iſlands, 
ſome of which afford rich paſturing, hay and grain. 
The principal manufactures here are, rum, beer, paper 
hangings, of which 24,000 pieces are annually made, 
loaf ſugar, cordage, cards, fail cloth, ſpermaceti and tal- 
low candles, and glaſs. There are 30 diſtilleries, 2 brew- 
eries, 8 ſugar houſes, and 11 rope walks. 

Salem, the ſecond town for ſize, and the oldeſt, except 
Plymouth, in the Commonwealth, containing, in 1790, 
928 houſes and 7, 921 inhabitants, was ſettled in 1628, by 
governor Endicot, and was called by the Indians Naum- 
keag. Here are a meeting of Quakers,.an Epiſcopal 
church, and five Congregational ſocieties. The town is 
fituated on a peninſula, formed by two ſmall inlets of 
the ſea, called North and South rivers. A general plain- 


neſs and neatneſs in dreſs, buildings and equipage, and a 


certain ſtillneſs and gravity of manners, perhaps in ſome 
degree peculiar to commercial people, diſtinguith them 
from the citizens of the metropolis. It is indeed to be 
wiſhed, that the ſober induſtry, here ſo univerſally prac- 
tiſed, may become more extenſive through the union, 
and form the national character of Federal Americans. 
Southeaſt from Salem, and at four miles diſtance from 
it, hes Marblehead, containing one Epiſcopal and two 
Congregational churches, beſides a ſmall ſociety of Sep- 
aratiſts. The chief attention of this town is devoted to 
the bank fiſhery, and more is done in that line than in 
any port in the ſtate. | es 8 
Newburyport, originally part of Newbury, from 
which its incorporation detached it in 1764, and by 
which, and Merrimack river it is wholly encircled, 
13 perhaps the moſt limited in its extent of land, of any 
townſhip in the Commonwealth, containing but about 
640 acres. Here are five houſes for public worſhip, viz. 
one Epiſcopalian, two Preſbyterian and two Congre- 
gational. FS „ . 
Ipſwich, by the Indians called Agawam, in the coun- 
ty of Eſſex, is 32 miles N. N. E from Boſton, is divided 
| into 
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the ſouth fide of this hill, a magnificent ſtate houſe is 
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144 MASSACHUSETTS. 
Into five pariſhes, and contains 4,562 inhabitants. The 
ſupreme judicial court, the courts of common pleas and 


tral ſituation, appears to be the moſt convenient place 

for all the courts and public offices in the county. 
> Charleſtown, called by the aboriginal inhabitants, 
Miſhawum, lies north of Boſton, with which it is con- 
nected by Charles river bridge, and is the principal 
__ town in Middleſex county. It is very advantageouſly 
__ fituated for health, navigation, trade and manufactures 
of almoſt all the various kinds. Bunker, Breed's, and 
Cobble (now Barrel's) hills, are celebrated in theniſtory 
of the American Revolution; and no lefs fo for the 
elegant and delightful proſpects which they afford of 
= Bolton, and its charmingly variegated harbour—of 
Cambridge and its colleges, and of an extenſive tract of 
highly cultivated country. _ - EL 
Cambridge and Concord are the moſt conſiderable 
inland fowns in the county of Middleſex, the former is 
34 miles from Boſton, and is a pleaſant town, and the ſeat 
of the univerſity. The latter is 18 miles N. W. of Boſ- 
ton, and is alſo a pleaſant, healthy, thriving town. The 
Provincial Congreſs fat in Concord in 1774. This town 
is rendered famous, in hiſtory, by its being the place 
where the firſt oppoſition was made to the Britiſh 

troops, on the memorable 19th of April, 1775. 

Plymouth, the principal town in the county of the 
ſame name, and the capital of the Old Colony, fo called, is 
42 miles S. E. of Boſton, and contains about 200 houſes. 
I "This town is famous for being the firſt place ſettled by 
the pious anceſtors of the New Englanders, in 1620. 


is ſituated about 47 miles weſtward of Boſton. Printing 
in its various branches, is carried on very extenſively 


im this town, by Iſaiah Thomas, whoſe printing appa- 


ratus is the largeſt in America. 

On Connecticut river, in the county of Hampſture, 
there are a number of very pleaſant towns, among which 
are Springheld and Hadley on the caſt fide of the riv- 
er; Northampton, Hatfield and Deerfield on the weſt. 
8 . =: Military 


- 


ſeſſions, are held here once in a year; and, from its cen. 


Worceſter, the ſhire town of the county of the ſame 
name, is the largeſt inland town in New England, and 


— * 
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ſetts is compoſed of all able bodied, white male citizens 
from 18 to 45 years of age, excepting officers of govern- 
ment, and thoſe who have held commiſſions, &c. and 
ſuch as did attain the age of 40 years before the 8th of 
May, 1793. The whole is completely armed and or- 
ganized, and is formed into 10 diviſions, 21 brigades, 
conſiſting of 82 regiments of infantry, 48 troops com- 
poſing 12 battalions of cavalry, and 36 companies of ar- 
tillery ; together forming a well regulated body of 
50,000 infantry, 2,000 an and 1,599 artillery 
men, with 60 pieces of fie artillery. 

Religiam.] The religion of this Commonwealth is eſ- 


tabliſhed, by their excellent conſtitution, on a molt lib- 


eral and tolerant plan. - All perſons of whatever reli- 
gious profeſſion or ſentiments, may worſhip God agree- 
ably to the dictates of their own conſciences, unmoleſt- 
ed, provided they do not diſturb the peace. 

The following are the ſevera] relic aus denomina- 
tions in this ſtate, Congregationaliſts, Baptiſts, Epiſco- 
palians, Friends or 
iſts, Roman Catholics, and Methodiſts. 

Population.] The population of the ſtate is accurate- 
ly {tated in the table of diviſions. The counties of Eſſex, 
Suffolk, and Hampſhire, are the moſt populous diviſions 
of the ſtate. Eſſex has as many as 135 inhabitants for 
every ſquare mile. Beet | 


Conflitution.] See American Univerſal Geography, 


148 
Alllitary Strength.] The active militia of Maſſachu- 


uakers, Preſbyterians, Univerſal- 
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Hiſtory.] See Hutchinſon's Hiſtory of Maſſachuſetts 3 
Minot's. Hiſtory of the inſurrection in Maſſachuſetts 5 
he Publications of the Hiſtorical Society Hazard's i} 
Hiſtorical Collections Chalmer's Political Annals, and NF 
Gough's Hiſtory of the People called Quakers, © 1 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE 

PLANTATIONS. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. 


Length 47 
Breadth 37 


Boundaries.} | B 


} between 


3911“ and 4 E. long. 

41? 22“ and 42“ N. lat. 

OUNDED north and eaſt, by the 
Commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts; 


ſouth, by the Atlantic; weſt, by Connecticut. Theſe 
limits comprehend what is called Rhode Ifland and 


Providence Plantations. | 
Civil Diviſions and Population.] This State is divided 


into five counties, which are ſubdivided into 30 town- 
{hips as follows : 


Counties. 


ty 


Newport 


Providence 


| Briflel 


Kent 


T8tal five 


— 


Waſhington | 


% 


No. in 


No. Inh. Slawes. each Coun. 


— 


Toons. 

Newport 67160 223 
| Portſmouth [1560] 17 
New Shoreham] 682] 47 
« Ji -:ſtown 507] 16 
Middletown $40} 15 
Tivertown [2453] 25 
Little Compton|1542| 23 
Providence 6380] 48 
Smithfield 13171 5 
1 Scituate | 2315] 6 
1 Glouceſter 4025 I 

Cumberland 11964 
Cranſton- 1877] 10 
| Johnſton 13200 3 
N. Providence 1071 5 
Foſter 422680 4 
Weſterly 2298 10 
N. Kingſton 2907 96 
S. Kingſton [4131] 175 
Charleftown [2022] 12 
Exeter 24951 37 
| Richmond 1760] 2 
Hopkinton 2462 7 
Briſtol 114061 64 
\ Warren „ * [2x22] 22 
P:rrington 683] 12 
(Warwick 2493] 35 
E. Greenwich [18244 13 
W. Greenwich [20544 10 
Coventry _ 2477] 8 
Thirty 67877 948 
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was in the year 


359939 Whites. | 


4,373 Blacks | 1761} 
| 48,538 Whites Dp 957 
1783 j 35368 Blacks 79 Z 


1748 {299755 Whites |. 


| 


hites 


15,352 W 


Blacks. 


877 Whites. 


948 Blacks. 


4,69 


2,633 Blacks 
544435 Whites 
5 „243 Blacks 


ö 
17741 
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Bays and Iſlands.) Narraganſet Bay makes up from 
fouth to north, between the main land on the eaſt and 
weſt. - It emboſoms many fertile iſlands, the principal 
of which are Rhode Iſland, Canonnicut, Prudence, Pa- 
tience, Hope, Dyer's and Hog iſlands. 

Rhode Iſland, from which the State takes its name, is 
15 miles in length; its average breadth is about 3+ miles, 
It is divided into three townſhips, Newport, Port!- 
mouth and Middletown. This iſland, in point of ſoil, 
climate and ſituation, 'may be ranked among the fineſt 
and moſt charming in the world. In its moſt flouriſh- 
ing ſtate, it was called by travellers the Eden of Ameri- 
ca. But the change which the ravages of war, and a 
_ decreaſe of buſineſs have effected, is great and melan- 

choly. Some of the moſt ornamental country ſeats 
were deſtroyed, and their fine groves, orchards and 
fruit trees, wantonly cut down; and the gloom of its 
preſent decayed ſtate, is heightened by its charming nut- 
ural ſituation, and by reflecting upon its former glory. 
The farming intereſt ſuffered far leſs injury than the 
commercial city of Newport, and has nearly recovered 
its former ſtate. Between 30,000 and 40,000 ſheep wc: 
fed on this land, beſides neat cartle and horſes. 

Canonnicut Iſland lies weſt of Rhode Iſland, and 13 
about ſeven miles in length, and about one mile in 
breadth. It was purchaſed of the Indians in 1657, and 
incorporated by act of afſembly by the name of the Ifl- 
and of Jameſtown, in 1678. EE 


* — 


Block Iſland, called by the Indians Maniſſes, is 21 


miles 8. S. W. from Newport, and is the ſouthernmoſt 
land belonging to the State. The inhabitants of this 
* illand were formerly noted for making good cheeſe. 


Prudence Ifland is nearly as large as Canonnicut, and 
lies north of it, and is a part of the townſhip of Portſ- 


mouth. 


Rivers.) Providence and Taunton rivers both fall 


into Narraganſet Bay; the former on the weſt, the lat- 
er on the eaſt ſide of Rhode Iſland. Povidence river, 
riſes partly in Maſſachuſetts, and is navigable as far as 


Providence, for ſhips of 900 tons, thirty miles from the 


tea, Taunton river is navigable for ſmall veſſels to 
Taunton. N 
Patucket 
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8 RHODE ISLAND. 

Patucket river, called, more northerly, Blackſtone's 
river, empties into Seckhonk river, 4 miles N. N. E. 
from Providence, where are the falls hereafter de ſcri— 
bed, over which is a bridge, on the poſt road to Bofton, 
and; 40 miles from thence. The confluent ſtream emp- 
ties into Providence river, about a mile below Way boſ- 
ſett or the Great Bridge. 

Climate.] Rhode Iſland is as healthful a country as 
any part of America. "The winters, in the maritime 
parts of this ſtate, are milder than in the inland country; 
the air being ſoftened by a ſea vapour, which alio en- 
riches the foil. The ſummers are delightful, eſ pecially 
on Rhode Ifland, where the extreme heats, which pre- 
vail in other parts of America are allayed by cool and 
refreſhing breezes from the ſea. 

Lißbes.] In the rivers and bays is plenty of fiſh, to 

the amount of more than ſeventy different kinds, ſo char 

in the ſeaſons of fiſh the markets are alive with them. 

Travellers are agreed that Newport furfühes the belt 
fiſh market in the world. 

Religion.] The conſtitution of this ſtate. admits of no 

| religious eſtabliſhments, any further than depends upon 

the voluntary choice of individuals. All men. proiciting 
one Hupreme Being, are equally protected by the laws, 
and no particular ſect can claim pre-eminence. Th:s 
unlimited liberty in religion is one principal cauſe why 
there is ſuch a variety of religious ſects in Rhode Iſland. 

The Baptiſts are the moſt numerous of a 85 denomina- 

tion in the ſtate. 

The other religious denominations in Rhode Iſland, 
are Congregationaliſts, Friends or Quakers, Epiſcopali- 
ans, Moravians and Jews. Beſides theſe, there is a con- 
ſiderable number of people who can be reduced to no 
particular denomination. 

Literature.] The literature of this ſtate is confined 
. principally to the towns of Newport and Providence. 
| There are men of learning and abilities ſcattered through 

other towns, but they are rare. The bulk of the inhab- 

itants in other parts of the ſtate, are involved in greater 
1gnorance, Perhaps, than in moſt auen parts of New. 

England. FAY BM 


by 
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At Providence, is Rhode Iſland college. The charter 
for founding this ſeminary of learning was granted by 
the General afſembly of the ſtate, by the name of the 
« Truſtees and Fellows of the College or Univerſity, 
in the Engliſh colony of Rhode Iſland and Providence 
Plantations,” in 1764. The number of Truſtees is 
thirty-ſix, of whom twenty-two are of the denomination 
called Baptiſts, five of the denomination of Friends, five 


| Epiſcopalians, and four Congregationaliſts. The ſame 


proportion of the different denominations to continue 
in perpetuum. The Preſident muſt be a Baptiſt 3_ Pro- 
feſſors, and other Officers of inſtruction, are not limited 
to any particular denomination. | | 

This inſtitution 'was firſt founded at Warren, in the 
county of Briſtol, and the firſt commencement held 
taere in 1769. In the year 1770, the College was re- 
moved to Proyidence, where a large elegant building 
was erected for its accommodation, by the generous do- 
nations of individuals, moſtly from the town of Provi- 
dence. It is fituated on a hill to the eaſt of the town; 
and while its elevated ſituation renders it delightful, by 


commanding an extenſive, variegated proſpect, it fur- 


niſnes it with a pure, ſalubrious air. The edifice is ot 
brick, four ſtories high, 150 feet long, and 46 wide. 


This inſtitution 1s under the inſtruction of a preſident, 


a profeſſor of divinity, a profeſſor of natural and experi- 
mental philoſophy, a profeſſor of mathematics and af- 
_ tronomy, a profeſſor of natural hiſtory, and three tutors. 
The inſtitution has a library of between two and three 
thouſand valumes, and a valuable philoſophical appara- 
tus. Nearly all the funds of the college are at intercit 
in the treaſury of the ſtate, and amount to almoſt tw 
thouſand pounds. | | 

At Newport there is a flouriſhing academy, under 
the direction of a rector and tutors, who teach the Icaru- 
ed languages, Engliſh grammar, geography, &c. . . 

Socreties.} A marine ſociety was eſtabliſhed at New- 
port in 1H 5 2, for the purpoſe of relieving diſtrefled wid 


ows and orphans of maritime brethren, and ſuch of their 


lociety as may need aſliſtance. | GED 

Ihe Providence ſociety for promoting the abolition 
of ſlavery, for the relief of perſons unlawfully held in 
5 fo N 2 9 . bondage, | 
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bondage, and for improving the condition of the Afri.. 
. can race, commenced in 1789, and was incorporated 
| - the year following. Ir conſiſts of upwards of 150 mem- 
= bers, part of whom belong to the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts. 
Mountain.] In the town of Briſtol is Mount Hope, 
I or as ſome call it Mont Haup, which is remarkable on- 
'1 ly for its having been the feat of King Philip, and the 
jd place where he was killed. . 
| Bridges.) The great bridge, in the town of Providence, 
1 | s 160 feet long, and 22 feet wide, and unites the eaſt- 


1 bridge. The bridge over Patucket falls is a work of 
&— ©onliderable magnitude, and much ingenuity. Central 
1 : ad India bridges over Seekhonk river, near its mouth, 
iy eaſt of Providence, built by Mr. John Brown of Provi- 
dence, are works of great expenſe and utility. A bridge 
over Howland's ferry, uniting Rhode Ifland with Tiver- 
ton on the main, was completed in October, 1795; but 
_ unfortunately carried away by a ſtorm, a ſhort time 
alter. (20D FEELS: © 

Soil and Productions.] This. ſtate produces corn, rye, 


and are more rocky and barren than the other parts. 
and the Connecticut line, called the Narraganſet coun- 


ber of great and wealthy farmers, who raiſe ſome of the 
| fineſt neat cattle in New England, weighing from 1,600 
to 1,800 weight. They keep large dairies, and make 
\ butter and cheeſe of the beſt quality, and in large quan- 
tities, for exportation. I | 
Trade.) The exports from the ſtate are flaxſeed, lum- 
ber, horſes, cattle, beef, pork, fiſh, poultry, onions, but- 
ter, cheeſe, barley, grain, ſpirits, cotton and linen goods. 


and logwood from the bay of Honduras. Upwards of 

Goo veſſels enter and clear annually at the different ports 

in this ſtate. The amount of exports from this ſtate to 
Os. $ Ve foreign 


— 


* ern and weſtern parts of the town. This is not a toll 


barley, oats, and in ſome parts wheat, ſufficient for home 

. conſumption ; and the various kinds of graſſes, fruits, 
and culinary roots and plants in great abundance, and 
in good perfection; cider is made for exportation. The. 
northweſtern parts of the ſtate are but thinly inhabited, 


The tract of country lying between South Kingſton, 


try, is excellent grazing land, and is inhabited by a num- 


The imports conſiſt of European and Weſt India goods, 


ed 
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foreign countries, for one year, ending the 3oth of Sep- 
tember, 1791, was 470, 131 dollars ꝙ cents; in the year 
ending September 3o, 1793, 616,416 dollars. 
Manufacturec.] The inhabitants of this ſtate are pro- 
greſſing rapidly in this branch of buſineſs. A cotton 
manufactory has been erected at Providence. Jeans, 
fuſtians, denims, thickſets, velvets, &c. &c. are here 
manufactured and ſent to the ſouthern ſtates. Large 
quantities of linen and tow cloth are made in different 
parts of this ſtate for exportation. But the moſt con- 
ſiderable manufactures in this ſtate are thoſe of iron; 
ſuch as bar and ſheet iron, ſteel, nail rods and nails, im- 
plements of huſbandry, ſtoves, pots and other houſehold 
utenſils; the iron work of ſhipping, anchors, bells, &c. 
Chief Towns.) Newport and Providence are the two 
principal towns in the ſtate. Newport hes in lat. 41“ 
29/ lon. 71 17“. Its harbour, which is one of the fineſt 
in the world, ſpreads. weſtward before the town. The 
entrance 1s eaſy and ſafe, and a large fleet may anchor. 
in it, and ride in perfect ſecurity. The town lies north 
and ſouth upon a gradual aſcent as you proceed eaſtward 
from the water, and exhibits a beautiful view from the 
harbour, and from the neighbouring hills which lie weſt- 
ward upon the main. | | 5 
Newport contains about 1, ooo houſes, built chiefly 
of wood, It has 10 houſes for public worſhip : 4 for 
Baptiſts, 2 for Congregationaliſts, x for Epiſcopa- 
lians, 1 for Quakers, 1 for Moravians, and a ſynagogue 
tor the Jews. The other public buildings are a ſtate 
houſe, and an edifice for the public library. | 
Providence, fituated in lat. 410 51', on both ſides of 
Providence river, is 35 miles from the ſea, and 30 N. by 
W. from Newport. It is the oldeſt town. in the ſtate, 
No Williams, and his company, were its firſt ſettlers, 
1 | 
The town is divided into two parts, by the river, and 
connected by the bridge already deſcribed. Ships of 
almoſt any fize ſail up and down the channel. A ſhip: 
of 950 tons, for the Eaſt India trade, was lately built in 
this town, and fitted for ſea. In 1791, they had 129 
tail of veſſels, containing 11,942 tons. | | 
The public buildings are an elegant meeting houſe 
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ſteeple, and a large bell; a meeting houſe for Friends 


or Quakers ; 3 for Congregationalifts, two of them late- 


ly erected, one of them very elegant; an Epiſcopal 
church, a handſome court houſe, 70 feet by 4o, in which 
is depoſited a library for the uſe of the town and coun- 


try a work houſe, a market houſe 80 feet long, and 40 


feet wide, and a brick fchool houſe, in which four ſchools 


are kept. Thie 8 edifice we have already mention- 


dd. The houſes in this town are generally built of 


wood, oo there are ſome brick buildings which are 


large and elegant. This town has an extenhve trade 
with Maffachuſetts, Connecticut and part of Vermont; 


and from its advantageous ſituation, promiſes to be. 


among the largeſt towns in New England. 

Briſtol is a pleafant thriving town, about 16 miles 
north of Newport, on the main, 

Indians.}] A few years ſince there were about 500 In- 
dians in this ſtate. The greater part of them reſide at 


Charleſtown. They are peaceable and well diſpoſed to- 


wards government, and ſpeak the Engliſh language. 
Curigſities.] About four miles northeaſt of Provi- 


_ dence, hes a ſmallvillage, called Patucket, a place of tome 
trade, and famous for lamprey eels. Through this village 


runs Patucket river, which empties into Seekhonk river 
at this place. In this river is a beautiful fall of water, 
directly over which a bridge has been built, which di- 
vides the commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts from the {tate 


of Rhode Iſland. The fall, in its whole length, is up- 


wards of fifty feet. The water paſſes through ſeveral 
chaſms in a rock which runs diametrically acroſs the bed 
of the ſtream, and ſerves as a dam to the water. Several 
mills have been erected upon thefe falls; and the ſpouts 
and channels which have been conſtructed to conduct 
the ſtreams to their reſpective wheels, and the bridge, 


have taken very much from the beauty and grandeur of 


the ſcene ; which would otherwiſe have been indeſcri- 
bably charming and romantic. | 

Conflitution.) The conſtitution of this ſtate is found- 
ed on the charter granted by Charles II. in 1663 ; and 
the frame of government was not eſſentially altered by 


the revolution. The legiſlature of the ſtate conſiſts of 


two branches—a ſenate or upper houſe, compoſed of ten 


members, beſides the governor and deputy governor, _ 
| | : . ed, 
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ed, in the charter, tant and a houſe of repreſenta- 
tives, compoſed of deputies from the ſeveral towns. The 
members of the legillature are choſen twice a year; and 
there are two ſeſſions of this body annually, viz. on the 
WW firit Wedneſday in May, and the laſt Wedneſday in 
October. TILE X 
Hiſtzry.] This ſtate was firſt ſettled from Maſſachu- 
ſetts. Mr. Roger Williams, a miniſter who came over 
to New England in 1631, was charged with holding a 
variety of errors, and was on that account forced to leave 
his houſe, land, wife and children, at Salem, in the dead 
of winter, and to ſeek a reſidence without the limits of 
Maſſachuſetts! Governor . Winthrop adviſed him to 
purſue his courfe to Nehiganſet, or Narraganſct bay, 
which he did, and fixed himicl at Secunk os Heekhonk, 
now Rehoboth. But that place being within the bounds. 
of Plymouth colony, Governor Winſlow, in a friendly 
manner, adviſed him to remove to the other fide of the 
river, whzre the lands were not covered by any patent. 
Accordingly, in 1636, Mr. Williams and. four others, 
croſſed Seekhonk river, and landed among the Indians, 
by whom they were hoſpitably received, and thus laid 
the foundation of a town, which from a ſenſe of God's 
merciful providence to him, he called Providence. 

Here he was ſoon after joined by a number of others, 
and though they were ſecured from the Indians by the 
terror of the Engliſh, yet they, for a conſiderable 
ſuffered much from fatigue and want; but they er. 
ed liberty of conſcience, whach has ever ſince been 
violably maintained in this ſtate. . 

So little has the civil authority to do with religion 
here, that no contract between a miniſter and a ſociety 
(unleſs incorporated for that purpoſe) is of any force. 
It is probably for theſe reaſons, that ſo many different 
(ects have ever been found here; and that the Sabbath 
and all religious inſtitutions, have been more neglected 
n this, than in any other of the New England ſtates. 

Through the whole of the late unnatural war with 
Great Britain, the inhabitants of this ſtate manifeſted 
2 patriotic ſpirit ; their troops behaved gallantly, and 
they are honoured in having produced the ſecond Gen- 
eral in the field.“ | 


* General Greene, 
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by the Sound, which divides it from Long Iſland ; weft, 
by the State of New York. | 


Ss Counties,” | Number No, Females. Slaves. | Chief Towns. 
I | Inhabitants. : | 
Hartford 38,029 | 18,714 263 'HARTFORD 
New Haven | 30,830 | 15,258 | 433 F NEW 3 
* New London 
New London 33,200 16,478 | 586 Norwich 
. 7 35 | | Fairfield 
Tarbeld 135, 250 17,547 | 797 Danby 
Windham 28,921 | 14,406 1 184 Windham 
Litchfield - 38,755 | 38,909 233 3 
9 | Middleton 
Miiddleſex 138,855 9,632 221 1 
Tolland 13, 106 | 6,570 | 47 | Tolland 


necticut, Houſatonick, the Thames, and their branches. 
 'Fhe former, ſoon after it enters the bounds of Connec- 


| towns. It is navigable to Hartford, upwards of fifty 
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: SITUATION, AND EXTENT. 
8. IP Miles. ; | N , Sq. miles. 
reateſt length 1007, , : 41 & 42 2“ N. lat. 
Greateſt breadth 5a dbetween 11 50 & 30 20 E. lon. $4574 
; . > D OUNDED north, by Maſſachu- 
Bou ndaries.] ſetts; eaſt, by Rhode Iſland; ſouth, 


Civil Divifione.} Connecticut is divided into eight 
counties, and about 100 townſhips. 
The. names of the counties, their chief towns, and 
population, in 1790, were as follows : 
| Total 


Total Eight 2372946 117,448 2,764 
Rivers.) The principal rivers in this ſtate are Con- 


ticut, paſſes. over Enfield Falls. At Windſor, it receives 
Windſor ferry river from the weſt, which is formed by 
the junction of Farmington and Poquabock rivers. . At 
Hartford it meets the tide, and thence- flows in a crook- 
ed channel, into Long Iſland Sound. It is from 80 to 
Ioo rods wide, 130 miles from its mouth. 

On this beautiful river, whoſe banks are ſettled al- 
moſt to its ſource, are many pleaſant, neat, well built 


miles from its mouth; and the produce of the country 


far 200 miles above is brought thither in boats. 5 
3 R 


"CONNECTICUT. -:...rg5 
"The Houſatonick riſes in Berkſhire county in Maſ- 
fachuſetts. It paſſes through a number of pleaſant 


towns, and empties into the Sound between Stratford 


and Milford. It is navigable twelve miles to Derby. 
Naugatuk is a ſmall river, and empties into the Hou- 
ſatonick at Derby. 


The Thames enters into Long Iſland Sound at N ew 


London. It is navigable fourteen miles to Norwich 
landing. Here it loſes its name, and branches into 
Shetucket, on the eaſt, and Norwich or Little river, on 


the weſt. The city of Norwich ſtands on the tongue of 


land between theſe rivers. Little river, about mile 
from its mouth, has a remarkable and very romantic cat- 
arack. A rock ten or twelve feet in perpendicular 
height, extends quite acroſs the channel of the river. 


Over this the whole river pitches, in one entire ſheet 


upon a bed of rocks below. Here the river is com- 
preſſed into a very narrow channel, between two craggy 
cliffs one of which towers to_ a conſiderable height. 
The channel deſcends gradually, 1s very crooked, and 
covered with pointed rocks. Upon theſe the water 
ſwiftly tumbles, foaming with the moſt violent agita- 
tion, fifteen or twenty rods, into a broad baſon which 
ſpreads before it. At the bottom of the perpendicular 
falls, the rocks are curiouſly excavated by the conſtant 
pouring of the water. Some of the cavities, which are 
all of a circular form, are five or ſix feet deep. The 
ſmoothneſs of the water above its deſcent—the regular- 


ity and beauty of the perpendicular fall—the tremen- 
dous roughneſs of the other, and the craggy, towering - 
cliff which impends the whole, prefent to the yiew-bf 


the ſpeCtator, a ſcene indeſcribably delightful and ma- 


jeſtic. On this river are ſome of the fineſt mill ſeats. 


in New England, and thoſe immediately below the falls, 
occupied by Lathrop's mills, are perhaps not exceeded 
by any in the world: Acroſs the mouth of this-river is 
a broad, commodious bridge, in the form of a wharf, 

built at a great expenſe. | 
Shetucket river, the other branch of the Thames, 
four miles from its mouth, receives Quinnabaug, which 
has its ſource in Brigfield in Maſſachuſetts. 
Ee | _. Shetucket 
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156 CONNECTICUT. 
Shetucket river is formed by the junction of Willa. 


mantick and Mount Hope rivers, which unite between 0 
Windham and Lebanon. Theſe rivers are fed by num- = 
berleſs brooks from every part of the country. At the * 
mouth of Shetucket is a bridge of timber, 124 feet in 1 

length, ſupported at each end by pillars, and held up 3 

in the middle by braces on the top, in the nature of an pr 

3 river is an inconſiderable ſtream, which bes 

. empties into Stonington harbour. It forms part of the = 
| dividing line between Connecticut and Rhode Ifland. ſtat 
Prorbours.] The two principal harbours are at New 7 
London and New Haven. — Jon 
The whole of the ſea coaſt is indented with harbours, . 
many of which are ſafe and commodious. tlie 
Climate, Soil and Productions.] Connecticut, though 155 

ſubject to the extremes of heat and cold, in their ſcaſons, 14 * 

and to frequent ſudden changes, is very healthful. It is ts 

generally broken land, made up of mountains, hills and 3 
vallies, and is exceedingly well watered. Some mall auer, 
parts of it are thin and barren. Its principal production: 3 

are Indian corn, rye, wheat in many parts of the ſtate, l 
_ oats, and barley, which are heavy and good, and of late, In E 

buck wheat — flax in large quantities - ſome hemp, po- Vke, 

tatoes of ſeveral-kinds, pumpkins, turnips, peas, beans, = 
Kc. &c. Fruits of all kinds which are common to the Sa 
climate. The ſoil is very well calculated for paſturage Staf 
and mowing, which*enables the farmers to feed large of he 
numbers of neat cattle-and horſes. : ply t 
Trade.] The trade of Connecticut is principally wich Har 

the Weſt India Iſlands, and is carried on in veſſels from e 

ſixty to an hundred and forty tons. The Exports cou. E 

Hit of horſes, mules, oxen, oak ſtaves, hoops, pine boards, Wy 
oak plank, beans, Indian corn, fiſh, beef, pork, &c. 2 

Horſes, live cattle, and lumber, are permitted in the ow 

Dutch, Daniſh, and. French ports. ba . 1 

Connecticut has a large number of coaſting veſic!- "dp 

employed in Carrying the produce of the ſtate, to other cheg 
ſtates. Ib Rhode Iſland, Mafſachuſetts and "eo (Nach 
Hampfſfire, they carry pork, wheat, corn and rye. Tv theſe 


cheele, 


ſalted 


North and South Carglinzs and Georgia, butter, 
* * d * > | ww : FY 4 


— 


/ » 


nen 157 i 
lalted beef, cyder, apples, potatoes, hay, &c. and receive 1 
1 


in return, rice, indigo and money. But as New Vork 
is nearer, and the ſtate of the markets always well 
known, much of the produce of Connecticut, eſpecially 
of the weſtern parts, is carried there; particularly pot 
and pearl aſhes, flax ſeed, beef, pork, chceſe and butter, 
in large quantities. Moſt of the produce of Connecti- 
cut river from-the parts of Maſſachuſetts, New Hamp- 
ſhire and Vermont, as well as of Connecticut, which 
are adjacent, goes to the ſame market. an a e 
quantitics of the produce of the eaſtern parts of the 
ſtate, are marketed at Boſton, Norwich and Providence. 
This ſtate owns and employs in the foreign and coaſt- 
ing trade, 32,867 tons. of ſhipping. . | 
Manufa&ures.] The farmers in Connecticut, and 
their families, are moſtly clothed in plain, decent, home- 
ſpun cloth. Their linens and woollens are manutac- 
tured in the family way; and although they are generally 
of a coarſer kind, they are of a ſtronger texture, and 
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much more durable than thoſe imported from France "0 

and Great Britain. Many bf their cloths are fine ang 3 
handſome. Ee Ds _—_ 

In New Haven are cotton and button manufactories. 9 
| In Hartford a woollen manufactory has been eſtabliſned; 7 
: likewiſe glaſs works, a fnuff and powder mill, iron works, 4 
a and a ſlitting mill. Iron works are eſtabliſhed allo at 9 
| Saliſbury, „ Re and other parts of the ſtate: At | 
: Stafford is a furnacevt which are made large quantities 4 
x of hollow ware, and other ironmongery, ſufhcient to ſup- 'A 
; ply the whole ſtate. Paper is manutactured at Norwich, "of 
5 | Hartford, New Haven, and in Litchfield county. Prone 9 
mongery, hats, candles, leather, ſlioes and boots, are 4 
manufactured in this ſtate. A duck manufactory ' © 
, has been eſtabliſhed at Stratford. | | | 4 
f Population and Character] The ſtate of Connecticut 'H 
is laid out in ſmall farms, from fifty to three or Hur hun- * 

7 dred acres each, which are held by the farmers in fes 1 
. imple; and are generally well cultivated. The ſtate is 4 
: chequered with innumerable roads or highways croſſing = 
: each other in- every direction. A traveller in any of 4 
i ele roads, even in the moſt unſettled parts of the ſtate, 79 
| . 5 
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will ſeldom paſs more than two or three miles without 


finding a houſe or cottage, and a farm under ſuch im- 
provements, as to afford the neceffaries for the ſupport 
The whole ſtate reſembles a well cultrya- 
ted garden, wliich, with that degree of induſtry that is 
neceſſary to happineſs, produces the necefſarjes and con- 


of a family. 


veniencies of 1: 


te in great plenty. 


The inhabitants are almoſt entirely of Engliſh deſ- 
cent. There are no Dutch, or Germans, and” very tev 
French, Scatch or Iriſh people, i in any part of the ſtate. 

'The people of Connecticut are remarkably fond of 
having all their diſputes, even thoſe of the moſt trivial 


kind, ſettled according to law. 
litigious ſpirit affords employment' and ſupport for a 


numerous body of lawyers. 


\ 


The prevalence of this 


That party ſpirit, however, 


N is the bane of political happineſs, has not raged 

vith ſuch violence in this ſtate, as in Maſſachuſetts and 
Public proceedings have been conduct- 
ed generally with much calmneſs and candour. Ilie peo- 
ple are well informed in reward to their rights, and j ju- 
dicious in the methods they adopt to ſecure them. The 


Rhode Iſland. 


Itate enjoys a great ſhare of political tranquillity. 


Religion.] Such as is happily adapted to a republican 
As to the mode of exerciſing church 


government. 


government and diſcipline, it might not improperly be 


called a republican religion. Each church has a feparate 
juriſdiQtion, and claims authority to chooſe their own 
miniſter, to exerciſe judgment, and to enjoy goſpel or- 
dinances within itſelf. The churches, however, are 
not independent of each other; they aye aſſociated for 


mutual benefit and convenience. 


The aſſociations have 


power to licenſe candidates for the miniſtry, to conſult 
for the general welfare, and to recommend meaſures to 
be adopted by the churches, but have no authority to 


enforce them. 


When diſputes ariſe in churches, coun- 
cils are called, by the parties, to ſettle them; but their 


power is only adviſory. There are eleven aſſociations 


in the ſtate, and they meet twice in a year. 
all combined in one general aſſociation, who meet an- 


n 


— 


Theſe are 


All 


| few religious fects in this State. 


— 


* 1 
* 


GO Heere © =». 


All religions, that are conſiſtent with the peace of ſo- 


ciety, are tolerated in Connecticut; and a ſpirit of lib- 

erality and catholiciſm is increaſing., There are very 

Jr he bulk of the peo- 

ple are Congregationaliſts. Beſides theſe, there are 
Epiſcopalians and Baptiſts. NC EE Eta 

Damages ſuſtained in the late War.] After the eſtab- 


liſnment of peace in 1783, a number of gentlemen were 


appointed by the General Aſſembly to eſtimate the dam- 
ages done by the Brititly troops, in the ſeveral tous 
which they ravaged. The following js the amount of 
the loſſes in the whole State, in money valued as in 1774, 


£29045235- 161. | 


The toregoing eſtimate includes merchandize and 
public buildings. Excluſive of theſe, the loſſes are eſti- 
mated at Z 167,000. To compenſate the ſufterers, the 


General Court, in May, 1792, granted them 500,000 - 


acres of the weſtern part of the reſerved lands of Con- 
necticut, which he welt of Pennfylvania. The remain- 
der of this tract, of about three millions of acres, has 
ſince been ſold by the State, for 1,200,000 dollars. 

Chief Toꝛuns.] There are a great number of very 
pleaſant towns, both maritime and inland, in-Connecti- 
cut. It contains five cities, incorporated with extenſive 
juriſdiction in civil cauſes. 'T'wo of theſe, Hartford and 
New Haven, are capitals of the ſtate. The General 
Aſſembly is holden at the former in May, and at the lat- 
ter in October, an: ually. | 

Hartford (city) is ſituated at the head of navigation 


on the weſt {ide of Connecticut river, about fifty miles 


from its entrance into the Sound. Its buildings are a 
ſtate houſe, two churches for Congregationaliſts, and 
one for Epiſcopalians, beſides about 5 dweiling hou- 
les, a number of which are handſomely built with brick. 

The town is divided by a ſmall river, with high ro- 
mantic banks. Over this river is a bridge connecting 
tie two diviſions. of the town. Hartford is advantage- 
ouily ſituated for trade, has a very fine back country, 
enters largely into the manufacturing buſineſs, and is a 
rich, flouriſhing, commercial town. A bank has lately 
been eſtabliſhed in this city. 2 

| a | | New 
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New Haven (erty) lies round the head of a bay, which 
makes up about four miles north from the Sound. Tt 
covers part of a large plain, which is circumſcribed on 
three ſides by high hills or mountains. Iwo ſmall riv- 
ers bound the city eaſt and weſt. The town was origi- 
nally laid out in ſquares of fixty rods. Many of theſe 
ſquares have been divided by croſs ſtreets. Four ſtreets 
run northweſt and ſoutheaſt, theſe are croſſed by others 
at right angles. Near the centre of the city 1s the public 
{quare 4 on and around which are the public buildings, 
which are, à Atate houſe, colleges and chapel, three 
churches for Congregationaliſts, and one for Epiſcopa- 
ans. Theſe are all handſome and commodious buiid- 


ings. The colleges, chapel, ſtate houſe, and one of 


the churches are of brick. The public ſquare is encir- 


cled with rows of trees, which render it both convenient 


and delightful. Its beauty, however, is greatly limin- 


ithed by the burial ground, and ſeveral of the public 
buildings, which occupy a confiderable part of it. 


New London (city) ſtands on the weſt fide of the riv- 
er Thames, near its entrance into the Sound, in htitude 
41 25. It has two places for public worſhip, one for 
Epiſcopalians, and one for Congregationaliſts, about 300 
dwelling houſes, and 4600 inhabitants. Its harbour is. 
the beſt in Connecticut. A conſiderable part of the 
town was burnt by the infamous Benedict Arnold in 
1741. It has ſince been rebuilt. 

Norwich (city) ſtands at the head of Thames river, 
14 miles north from New London. It is a commercial 
city, has a rich and extenſive back country, and avails 


| itſelf of its natural advantages at the head of navigation. 


Its ſituation upon a river, wluch affords a great number 
of convenient ſeats for mills and water machines of all 


kinds, renders it very eligible for manufactures. 


The inhabitants are not neglectful of the advantages 
which nature has ſo liberally given them. They man- 
ufacture paper of all kinds, ſtockings, clocks and watch- 


es, chaiſes, buttons, ſtone and earthen Ware, wire, oil, 
chocolate, bells, anchors, and all kinds of forge work. 


The city contains about 450 dwelling houſes, a court 


houſe, and two churches for Congregationaliſts, and one 


for 


yea 
ink: 


CONSTECTICNTT.: = 
for Epiſcopalians, and-about 3000 inhabitants. The 
city-1s in three detached, compact diviſions, viz. Chel- 


fea, at the landing, the town, and Bean hill; in the lat- 
ter diviſion is an academy; and in the town is a ſchool 


ſupported by a donation from Dr. Daniel Lathrop, de- 


ceaſed. The courts of law are held alternately at New 
London and Norwich. | 
Middleton (city) is pleaſantly ſituated on the weftern 
bank of Connecticut river, fifteen miles:fouth of Hart- 
ford. It is the principal town in Middleſex county 
has about Zoo houſes—a court houſe a naval oſſice 
one church for Congregationaliſts, and one for Epiſco- 
„ 7: | 

Four miles ſouth of Hartford is Weathersſield, a very 
pleaſant town of between two and three hundred hou- 
ics, ſituated on a fine foil, with an elegant brick churclz 
for Congregationaliſts. This town is noted for raiſing 
nent, 4 | PS 
Windfor, Farmington, Litchfield, Milford, Stratford, 
Fairfield, Guilford, Stamford, Windham, Suffield and 
Enfield, are all conſiderable and pleaſant towns. 

Colleges, Academies, aud Schools.) In no part of the 
world is the education of all ranks of people niore attend- 
ed to than in Connecticut. Almoſt every town in the 


ſtate is divided into diſtricts, and each diltrict has a 


public ſchool kept in it a greater or leſs part os every 
year. Homewhat more than one third of the monies 
ariſing from a tax on the polls and ratcable eitate of the 
inhabitants, is appropriated to the ſupport of ſchools in 
the ſeveral towns, for the education of children and 


youth. The law directs that a grammar {chool ſhall be 


kept in every county town throughout the State. 
Academies have been eſtablithed at Greenfield, Plaine 
ficid, Norwich, Windham, and Pomiret, fome of which 
are flouriſhing. — | 
Vale college was founded in 1700, and remained at 
Killingworth until 1707; then at Say brook until 1716, 
when it was removed and fixed at New Flaven. Among 
its principal benefactors was governor Vale, in honour vs 


whom, in 1718, it was named YALE Colrres The 
college conſiſts of two large buildings, of 100 feet bj 
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62 CONNECTICUT. 
40—one of which was built in t750—the other in 


1793—a college chapel, 50 feet by 40, with a ſteeple | 
ol 8 dining Fall, all of brick. : | 185 g 
The public library, conſiſts of about 2500 volumes; t] 
the philoſophical apparatus, by a late handſome addi- g 
tion, is now as complete as moſt others in the United re 
States, and contains the machines neceſſary for exhibit- © 
ing experiments, in the whole courſe of experimental m1 
pailoſophy and aſtronomy. | re 
The firſt charter of incorporation was granted, by e 
the general aſſembly of Connecticut, to eleven miniſters, at 
under the denomination of truſtees, 1701. By an act of of 
the general aſſembly «« for enlarging the powers and in- bl 
_ crealing the funds of Yale college; paſſed in May 1792, 2 
and accepted by the corporation; the governor, lieute- er 
nant governor, and the ſix ſenior aſſiſtants in the coun- hc 
cil of the ſtate for the time being, are, ever hereafter, ca 
by virtue of their offices, to be truſtees and fellows of 
the college, in addition to the former corporation. The 
immediate executive government 1s in the hands of the | Lat 
preſident and tutors. The preſent officers and inſtruct- th; 
ors of the college are, a preſident, who is alſo profeſſor ful 
of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a profeſſor of divinity, a profeſ- er: 
ſor of natural phgofophy and aſtronomy, and three tu- ou 
tors. The number of ſtudents on an average is about Wm 
150, divided into four claſſes, » | bu 
The funds of this college received a very liberal ad- be 
dition by a grant of the general affembly in the act be- wi 
fore mentioned; which will enable the corporation to ne: 
ſupport ſeveral new profeſſorſhips, and to make a do 
- handſome addition to the library. «| of 
In May and September, annually, the ſeveral claſſes ſer 
are critically examined in all their claſſical ſtudies. A to 
public commencement is held annually on the ſecond ers 
Wedneſday in September, which calls together a more tha 
numerous and brilliant aſſembly than is convened by cor 
any other anniverſary in the ſtate. - ; ma 
 Conflitution and Courts of Juſtice.) The conſtitution of hin 
Connecticut is founded on their charter, witich was the 
granted by Charles II. in 1652, and on a law of the fon 
ſtate. Contented with this form of government, the for 
people have not been diſpoſed to run the hazard of fram- ſwe 


ing 


CONNE CTLCTT. . 165 
mg a new conſtitution ſince the declaration. of inde- 
pendence. ü | | 5 
Agreeable to this charter, the ſupreme legiſlative au- 
thority of this ſtate is veſted in a governor, deputy 
overnor, twelve aſſiſtants or counſellors, and the rep- 


freſentatives of the people, ſtyled the General Aſſembly. 
The governor, deputy governor and aſſiſtants, are an- 


nually chofen by the freemen in te month of May. The 
repreſentatives (their number not to exceed two from 
each town) axe choſen by the freemen. twice a year, to 
attend the two annual ſeſſions, on the ſecond Tueſdays 
of May and October. By theſe laws the general aſſꝰm- 
bly is divided into two branches, called the ** and 
loꝛber houſes. The upper houſe is compoſed of the gov- 
ernor, deputy governor and. aſſiſtants. The lower 
houſe of the repreſentatives of the people. No law 
can paſs without the concurrence of both houſes. 


Hiftory.] See the American Univerſal Geography. 


Connecticut has ever made rapid advances in popu- 
lation. There have been more ,emigrations from this, 
than from any of the other ſtates; and yet it is at preſent 
full of inhabitants. This increaſe may be aſcribed to ſev- 
eral cauſes. The bulk of the inhabitants are induſtri- 
ous ſagacious huſbandmen. Their farms furniſh them 
with all the neceffaries, moſt of the conveniences, and 
but few of the luxuries of iſe. They, of courſe, muſt 
be generally temperate, and if they chooſe, can ſubſiſt 
with as much independence as is conſiſtent with happi- 
neſs. The ſubſiſtence of the farmer is ſubſtantial, and 
does not depend on incidental circumſtances, like that 


of moſt other profeſſions. There is no neceſſity of- 
ſerving an apprenticeſhip to the buſineſs, nor of a large 


ſtock of money to commence it to acantage, Farm- 
ers, who deal much in barter, have leſs need of money 
than any other elaſs of people. The caſe with which a 
comfortable ſubſiſtence is obtained, induces the huidand- 
man tomarry young. The cultivation of his farm makes 
lim ſtrong and healthful. He toils cheerfully through 
the day—eats the fruit of his own labour with a glad- 
ſome heart—at night devoutly thanks his bounteous God 


. 


tor his daily bleilingg—retires to reſt, and his ſleep is 
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$04 CONNECTICUT. 
Such circumſtances as theſe have greatly contributed to 
the amazing increaſe of inhabitants in this State. 
Beſides, the people livè under a free government, and 
have no fear of a tyrant. There are no overgrown eſtates, 
with rich and ambitious landlords, to have an undue and 
pernicious. influence in the election of civil officers. 
Property is equally enough divided, and muſt continue 


to be ſo, as long as eſtates deſcend as they now do. No 
qualified perſon is prohibited from voting. He who has 


the moſt merit, not he who has the moſt money, is gene- 
rally choſen into public office. As inſtances of this, it is 
to be obſerved, that many of the citizens of Connecticut, 
from the humble walks of life, have ariſen to the firit 
offices in the ſtate, and filled them with dignity and rep- 
utation.. That baſe buſineſs of electioncering, which 

is ſo directly calculated to introduce wicked and deſign- 
ing men into office, is yet but little known in Connecti- 


cut. A man who wiſhes. to be choſen into office, acts 


wiſely, for that end, when he keeps his deſires to himſelf. 
A thirſt for learning prevails among all ranks of peo- 
ple in the ſtate. More of the young men in Connccti- 
cut, in proportion to their numbers, receive. a public 


__ education, than in any of the States. | 

Some have believed, and with reaſon, that the fond- 
'nefs for academic and collegiate education is too great 
that it induces too many to leave the plough.. If men 


of liberal education would return to the farm, and ule 
their knowledge in improving agriculture, and encout- 
aging manufactures, there could not be too many men 


of learning in the State; but this is too ſeldom the 


r N | | | „ 
Connecticut had but a ſmall proportion of citizens 
Who did not join in oppoſing the oppreſſive meaſures of 
Great Britain, and was active and influential, both in 
the held and in the cabinet, in bringing about the revo- 
lution. Her ſoldiers were applauded by the Command- 
er im Chief for their bravery and ſidelity. | 
What has been ſaid in favour of Connecticut, though 
true, when generally applied, needs to be qualified with 
ſome exceptions. Dr. Dougeaſs ſpoke the truth when 
ke ſaid, that “ ſome of the meaner ane villains, 
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Too many are idle and diſſipated, and much time is un- 
xrotitably and wickedly ſpent in law ſuits and petty ar- 
itrations. The public ſchools, in ſome parts of the 
ſtate; have been too much negfected, and in procuring 
inſtructors, too little attention is paid to their moral 
ahd literary qualifications. 

The revolution, which ſo eſſentially affected the gov- 


ernment of moſt of the colonies, produced no very per- 


ceptible alteration in the government of Connecticut. 
While under the juriſdiction. of Great Britain, they 
elected their own governors, and all ſubordinate civil 
othcers and made their own laws, in the fame manner, 
and with as little control as. they now do. ConneCti- 
cut has ever been a republic; and perhaps as perfect and 
as happy a republic as has ever exiſted. While other 


ſtates, more monarchical in their government and man- 


ners, have been under a neceſſity of undertaking the 


difficult taſk of altering their old, or forming new con- 


ſtitutiorꝰ, and of changing their monarchical for repub- 


can manners, Connecticut has uninterruptedly pro- 


ceeded in her old track, both as to government and. 
manners; and, by theſe means, has avoided thoſe con- 
rulſions which have rent other ſtates into violent par- 
ties. R : 

At the anniverſary election of governor, and other 
e officers, which is held yearly at Hartford, on the 
econd Thurſday in May, à ſermon 1s preached, which 
is publiſhed at the public expenſe. On theſe occaſions 
a vaſt concourſe of reſpectable citizens, particularly the 
elergy, are collected from every part of the ſtate; and 
while they add dignity and ſolemnity to the important 
and joyful tranſactions of the day, ſerve to exterminate 


party ſpirit, and to harmonize the civil and religious in- 


tereſts of the ſtate. | 

ConneCticut has been highly diſtinguiſhed in having 
a ſucceſhon of governors, eminent both for their relig- 
ws and political accompliſhments. For a liſt of their 
venerable names, ſee, American Univerſal Geography, 


Page 415, vol. 1. | 
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166 SECOND DIVISION. 


— 


The SEconD GRAND DIVISION F the UNITED 
5 STATES comprehengs 


New York, DLAWARE, 

NEW IERSEx, TERRITORY N. W. of Onto, 
PENNSYLVANIA, =] „ 
3 Ari FE Jd OUNDED north, by upper Cana- 


85 da, from which it is ſeparated by 
the Lakes; eaſt by the New England States; ſouth by 
the Atlantic Ocean, Maryland, Virginia, and the Ohio 
river, which ſeparates it from Kentucky; weſt, by the 
Miſſifippi river | Ro 
Niven aud Bays.] The principal rivers in this diſtrict 
are the Hudſon, the Delaware, the Suſguehannah, tlie 
Ohio, the Miſſiſippi and their branches. York, Dela- 
ware, and part of Cheſapeek Bays are in this diſtrict. 
__ Chmate.) The climate of this Grand Diviſion, lying 
almoſt in the ſame latitudes, varies but little from that 
of New England. There are no two ſucceſſive years 
alike. Even the fame ſucceſſive ſeafons and months dif- 


er from each other every year. And there is perhaps 


but one- ſteady trait in the character of this climate, and 


that is, it is uniformly variable. The changes of wea- 


"ther are great, and frequently ſudden. 
There are ſeldom more than four months in the year 
in which the weather is. agreeable without a fire. in 
winter, the winds generally come from the N. W. in fair 
and from the N. E. in wet weather. The N. W. winds 
are uncommonly dry as well as cold. _ 
The climate on the welt fide of the Allegany moun- 
_ tains, differs materially from that on the eaſt ſide, in tie 
temperature of the air, and the efit:ts of the wind 
upon the weather, and in the quantity of rain and ino. 
which fall every year. The S8. W. winds, on tie 
weſt fide of the mountain, are accompanied by cold 
and rain. The temperature of the air is ſeldom ſo 
cold or ſo hot, by ſeveral degrees, as on the caſt fide 
of the mountain. | 
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On the whole, it appears that the climate of this divi- 
fon of the United States is a compound of moſt of the 


_ climates in the world: it has the moiſture of Ireland in 
ſpring ; the heat of Africa in tummer ; the temperature 


of Italy in June; the ſxy of Egypt in autumn; the fnow 
and cold of Norway, and the ice of Holland, in winter ; 
the tempeſts (in a certain degree) of the Weit Jadies, 
in every ſeaſon, and the variable winds and weather of 
Great Britain in every month in the year. 

From this account of the climate of this Diſtrict, it 
is ealy to aſcertai what degrees of health, and what 


diſeaſes prevail. As the inhabitants have the climates, 


ſo they have the acute diſeaſes of all the countries that 
have been mentioned. Although it might be ſuppoled, 
that with ſuch changes and varieties in the weather, 
there would be connected epidemical diſeaſes, and an 
unwholeſome climate, yet, on the whole, it is found, in 


this Diſtrict, to be as healthy as any part of the United 


States. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. - 


ES | | 5 84. Mites. 
Length 350 | 402? 30' & 45*N. lat. 
Brent 360 between | 5 © | & 35 6'E..lon.* } 445020 


OUNDED ſoutheaſtwardly, by 


Boundaries.) the Atlantic Ocean ; eaſt, by 


Connecticut, Maflachuſetts and Vermont; north, by 


the 45th degree of latitude, which divides it from Cana- 
da; northweſtwardly, by the river Iroquois, or St. Law- 


rence, and the Lakes Ontario and Erie; ſouthweſt and 


touth, by Pennſylvania and New Jerſey. 
Civil Divifions.] This ſtate is divided into 19 coun- 


ties, which by an act of the legiſlature, paſſed in March 


1788, were ſubdivided into townſhips. 
LSE, Counties, 
If we include Leng Iſland. 
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cCuunſies. Mo. Towns. Vo. ha. hi ; 
New York ; 1 33,737 | - New York City 1 : 
Albany * 4.30 755736 F * th 
Sul | 8 16% at Hampion | 514; in 
: Es : . 5 | Huntington N 5 - 
1 Queens 616,0 4 Jamaica 1 * 
— Gomd WOKES 2- 
ii Pg | 6] +45 | } Brooklyn 2,83 ” 
\| Richmond f + 36s] Weſtheld 17 an 
if Weſt Cheſter] 21 24,003 4 Bedford 110 tio 
by | a 2x a 
oe e le, jo WW in 
Ulſter | 14 | 29399 | Kingſton _ wh 
' Dutcheſs | 12 | 459266 E : ou . ö 2,523 Th 
1 EY | - | F $39 : 
{ Columbia - | 8 | 29,73%. 1 k 266 gee 
1 N a de 0 g | 
il Ranfiellaer formed ſinee cenſus | | Lanfnburg FREE 61 Ch: 
| Waingon | 9 | tas | Sem | aut 8 
(| inton | 4 1,614 Plattſburg 1 ar. 
| : 8 ; 458 7 
| hf Montgomery 11 ] 28,848 uv ided fince the cenſus 1 
| Ontario. e | Canadaque ; 
. . err ag 3 Pa oy 
'R RD 130 340,120 Total number of inhabitants in the Ml” mer 
i v 3 1 | ſtate, avcording to the cenſus of 556 his! 
4 2 Herkemerſz fra, ooo German Plats 1,400 and 
Wl DL DS Se f , 
1 | 2 Tyoga | 24000 vi. racy; B 
bl: L -_ | BA Union Town | of C 
| The number of electors, taken by | _ 
nur eCtors, taken by order of 1 
lature, in the beginning of the e, 1 legit | rel 
Two new counties have been added, b th = > 
8 | | | ded, by the Names Of weſt 
| 1 and Onondaga. LEED M 
* 33 Canals.) Hudſon's river is one of the wix, 
2 f rivers in the United States. It riſes in the eaſty 
mounts | F nib | 
| -—— orgy _ between the lakes Ontario and that 
plain. Its whole. length is about 250 miles. tad 
From Albany to Lake George, is 65 miles. This dit- a wh 
tance, the river 13 navigable only for batteaux, and has er 
two portages, occaſioned: by falls, of half x mile each. mile 
The tide flows. a few miles above Albany, which is 160 neck 
miles from New Vork. It is navigabl f ſloops of r 
„ eee eee eee ee 80 ( fear 
ju y, and for ſhips to Hudſon, About 69 lcent 
Rows 27 5 New York, the water becomes freſh. The of on, 
„ 71 ; þ 
—_—— r un of fiſh, which renders 2 comp| 
paſſage to Albany delightful and amuſing to this x; 
The | 


thoſe who are fond of angling. . - 


proximating point of 
which empties into the ſouth end of Lake Champlain. 


= 


NEW YORK wy - 


"The increaſing population of the fertile lands upon 


the northern branches of the Hudſon, muſt annually 
increaſe the amazing wealth that is conveyed by its 
waters to New Vork. Added to this, the ground has 
been marked out, the level aſcertained, and a company 
incorporated; by the name of The Prefident, Diredtors 
and Company of the Nor-hern Inland Lock Naviga- 


tion, in the ſtate of New York,” and funds ſubſcribed, 
for the purpoſe of 1 canal from the neareſt ap- 
ludfon's river to South Bay, 


The diſtance is 18 miles. Theſe works are begun un- 
der a favourable proſpect of being ſoon completed. 
Saranac river paſſes through Plattſburg into Lake 
Champii n. ef £9; 3-0 | 
Sable river, not far from the Saranac, is ſcarcely 60 
yards wie,” On this ſtream, are remarkable falls. 
The river Boquet paſſes through the town of Wills. 


borough. At this place are the remains of an intrenebh- 
ment, thrown up by General Burgoyne. Here he gave 


his famous war feaſt to his © numerous hoſt of ſavages,” 


and here probably he firſt conceived that celebrated 
proclamation which he afterwards brought forth. Bak 

Black river riſes in the high ountry, near the ſources 
of Canada Creek, which falls into Mohawk river, and 
takes its courſe N. W. and then N. E. till it diſcharges 
itſelf into Cataraqua or Iroquois river. * | | 


Otondage! river: riſes in the Ones Lake, Wut Wu 
weſtwardly into Lake Ontario at Oſwego. 
Mohawk river. paſſes to the northward of Fort Stan- 


wix, and runs fouthwardly 20 miles, to the fort; then 
eaſtwardly 110 nules, into the Hudſon. The produce 


that is conveyed down this river is landed in Skenee- 


tady, and is thence carried by land ſixteen miles, over 


a barren ſhrubby plain, to Albany, through which a 


canal is contemplated: Except a portage of about a 
mile, occafioned by the Little Falls, 56 miles above Ske- 


nectady, the river is pailable for boats from Skenectady 
nearly or quite to its ſource. The perpendicular de- 
cent of theſe falls is eſtimated at 42 feet, in the courſe 
of one mile. A canal and locks round theſe falls was 


completed in the autumn of 1795. The Cohbez, in 
this river, are A great curioſity. are three miles 
P e | 
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from its entrance into the Hudſon. The river is about 
100 yards wide; the rock, over which it pours as over 
2 mill dam, extends almoſt in a line from one fide of 
the river to the other, and is about 30 feet perpendicu- 
lar height. Includir - the deſcent above, the fall is as 
much as 60. or 70 feet. A company, by the name of 
6 The Preſident, Directors 2+ d Company of the Welt - 
ern Inland Lock Navigation, in the State of New York,” 
were incorporated by the Legiſlature of New York, 
in March, 1792, for the purpoſe of opening a lock navi- 
gation from the now navigable part of Hudſon's river, 
to be extended to Lake Ontario, and to the Seneca 
Lake. Theſe works are in great forwardneſs. 
Delaware river riſes in Lake Utſtayantho, latitude 42” 
25 and takes its courſe ſouthweſt, until it croſſes into 
Pennſylvania, in latitude 42“; thence ſouthwardly, 
dividing. New York from Pennſylvania, until it {trikes 
the northweſt corner of New Jerſey, in latitude 41? 
24“; and then paſſes off to the ſea, through Delaware ay, 
having New. Jerſey on the eaſt fide, and Pennſylvama 
and Delaware on the welt. . . 
Suſquchannah E. Branch river has its ſource in lake 
Otſego, latitude 42% 55. Batteaux paſs to its ſource; 
thence to Mohawk river is but 20 miles, capable ot 
good roads. J LR ot LF. 

T yoga rixer riſes in the Allegany mountains, in about 
latitude 42, runs eaſtwardly, and empties into the Su- 
quchannah at Tyoga point, in latitude 41? 57“. It ig 

boatable about 50 miles. E p 
Seneca river riſes in the Seneca country, and runs 
eaſtwardly, and in its paſſage receives the waters of the 
Seneca and Cayuga lakes, and empties into the Onon- 
dago river, 14 miles above the falls, at a place called 
Three Rivers. Within half a mile of Onondago lake, 
a ſalt ſpring iſſues from tie ground, the water of which 
is ſalter than that of the ocean. It conſtantly emits wa- 
ter in ſuſficient quantity for works of any extent. It 
is probable the whole county will be ſupplied from 

this ſpring, and at a very cheap rate. 

Cheneſſee river riſes near the ſouree of the TLyoga, 
and emptics into Lake Ontario, 80 miles eaſt of Niagara 
TT // Z—̃ OE LY 
„ OS 55, 5 5 E The 
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The ſettlements made in this ſtate, till within a few 
years, were chiefly upon two narrow oblongs, extending 
from the city of New York, eaſt and north. The one 


caſt, is Long Iſland, which is 140 miles long, and nar- 


row, and ſurrounded by the ſea. The one extending 
north is about forty miles in breadth, and biſected by 
the Hudſon. The new ſettlements have been made up- 
on another oblong extending weſt and fouthweſt from 
Albany. Such is the interſection of the whole ſtate by 


the branches of the Hudfon, the Delaware, the Suſque- 


hannah, and other rivers which have been mentioned, 
that there are few places throughout its whole extent, 


that are' more than 15 or 20 miles from ſome boatable 
or navigable ſtream. 8 | 


Bays and Lakes.) Theſe are York Bay, which is nine 


miles long and four. broad, ſpreads to the ſouthward 


before the city of New York. South Bay, which lies 
12 or 15 miles north cf the northern bend in Hudſon's 
river. Oneida Lake, which lies about twenty miles weſt 
of Fort Stanwix; Salt Lake; Lake Otſego, at the head 
of Suſquehannah river; Caniaderago Lake, ſix miles 
weſt of itz and Chatoque Lake, the ſource of Cona- 
wongo river, which empties into the Allegany. 
Face of the Country, Mountains, ] The ſtate, to ſpeak 
il and Nene 333 is inter- 


ſected by ridges of mountains running in a northeaſt 


and ſouthweſt direction. Beyond the Allegany moun- 
tains, howeYer, the country 1s a dead level; of a fine, 
rich foil, covered, in its natural ſtate, with maple, beach, 
birch, cherry, black walnut, locuft, hickory, and ſome 
muiberry trees. „ 

The lands between the Seneca and Cayuga Lakes, 
are repreſented as uncommonly excellent, being moſt- 


agreeably diverſified with gentle riſings, and ümbered 


with lofty trees, with little unflerwood. 

Laſt of the Allegany mountains, the country is bro- 
ken into hills, with rich intervening vallies. The 
hills are clothed thick with timber, and, when cleared, 


afford fine paſture. The vallies, when cultivated, pro- 


duce wheat, hemp, flax, peas, graſs, oats, and Indian 
corn. I . | 

Of the commodities produced from culture, wheat is 
te ſtaple. Of this article, in wheat and flour, equiva- 
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lent to ene million buſhels, ge yearly exported. In- 


Jian corn and peas are likewiſe raiſed for exportation; 4 
and rye, oats, barley, &c. for home conſumption. 
In ſome parts of the ſtate large dairies are kept, which 7 
furniſh for the market, butter and cheeſe. The beſt | 
nds in this ſtate, which he along the Mohawk river, . 
and north. of it, and weſt of the Allegany mountains, 5 
2 ee in a ſtate of nature, but axe moſt rapidly tl 
In the northern and unſettled e of the ſtate, are i 
plenty of mooſe; deer, bears, ſame beavers, martins, and bs 
moſt other inhabitants; of the foreſt, except wolves. a 
Ducks, growfe, pigeans, alſo fiſh of many L'nds, and 15 
233 ſalmon, are taken in great abundance in dif- ib 
rent parts, and eſpecially in the county of Clinton. = 


At the mouth of Saranac river, which falls into Cham- 
plain, the ſalmon are found in ſuch plenty, that it is 
uſual to take four or five hundred in a day, with ſpears 
and ſmall ſcoop nets. 'Ehey are caught from May till 
November, and make excellent ſalted provifions; and 
every cottager, by ſpending an bour in the evening, 
may obtain a ſuſkcient ſupply fer his family. 
Population and Character] For the population of this 
ſtate, according to the cenſus of 1790, the reader is re- 
ferred to the table of diviſions. | he annual increaſe 
for the four years ſueceeding 1786, was upwards of 
'25,000. A great proportion of this increaſe conſiſts of 
emigrants, from the New England States. 
I be revolution and its conſequences have had a very 
perceptible influence in diffuſing a ſpirit of liberality 
among the Dutch, and in diſpelling the clouds of igno- 
rance and national prejudice. Schools, academies and 
colleges are eſtabliſhed, and eſtabliſhing, ſor the educa- 
tion of their children m the Engliſh/and learned lan- 
guages and in the arts and ſciences; and a literary and 
1cientific ſpirit is evidently-increafing.' If ſuch are the 
- buddings of improvement in the dawn of our empire, 
what a rich harveſt may we expect in its meridian * 
The city of New York is inhabited principally by 
merchants, phyſicians, lawyers, mechanics, ſhopkeep» 
ers and tradeſmen, compoſed of. almoſt all nations and 
religions. They are generally reſpectable in their icv- 


gral 
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cral profeſſions, and ſuſtain the reputation of honeſt, 


punctual, fair dealers. ö 


The manners and character of the inhabitants of every 
colony or ſtate will take their colouring, in a greater or 
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* 


leſs degree, from the peculiar, manners of the firſt ſet- 


Gers. it is much more natural for emigrants to a ſettle- 
ment to adopt the cuſtom of the original inhabitants, 
than the eontrary ; even though the emigrants ſhould, ia 
length of time, become the moſt numerous. Hence it 
is that the neatneſs, parſimony and induſtry of the Dutch, 


were early unitated by the firſt Englith ſettlers in the 


province, and, until the revolution, formed a diſtinguiſh- 
ing trait in their provincial character. It is {till diſcern- 
ible, though in a much leſs degree, and will probably 


continue viſible for many years to come. 


Chief. Towns.) There are three incorporated cities in 


this ſtate; New Vork, Albany and Hudſon. 


NE 
York is the capital of the ſtate, and ſtands on the ſouth- 


welt point of Manhattan, commonly called Y ork iſland, 


at the conftyence of the Hud ſon and Eaſt Rivers. 


The 


principal part of the city lies on the eaſt ſide of the 
iſland, although the buildings extend from one river to 
the other. The iength of the city on Eaſt River is 
about two miles; but falls much ſhort of that diſtance 


on the banks of the Hudſon. 


lerence maꝝ be four miles. 


Its breadih on an ave- 
rage, is nearly three-fourths of a mile; and its circum- 


The houtes are generally built of brick, and the roc fs 


tiled. 
_ the old Dutch manner. 


Tae moſt magnificent edifce in this city is Federal - 
Hall, ſituated at the head of Broad ſtrect, where its front. 


appears to great advantage. 5 


There are remaining a few houſcs built after 


; The other public buildings in the city, are three hou- 


ſes for public worſbip for the Dutch Reformed church 
—four 8 churches— three Epiſcopal church- 
es -two for German Lutherans and Calviniſts - two 
Friends ,meeting bouſes two for Baptiſts two for 


Methodiſts one for Moravians—one Roman Catholic 

church—one French Proteſtant church out of repair, 

Beſides theſe, there is the 
a Goverzor's 


and a Jews ſynagogue. 
ES 
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Govenor's houfe, atready'mentioned;. a fplendid build. 


ing—the college, gaol, and ſeverat other buildings 


of leſs note. The city is accommodated with four mar- 
kets in di ferent parts, which are furniſhed with a great 
plenty and variety of proviſions, in neat and excellent 
ae e e ee e, 


This city is eſtermed che moſt ellgibe fituation for 


commerce in the United States. It almoſt neceffarily 


commands the trade of one half of New Jerſey, molt of 


that of Connecticut, part of that of Maſſachuſetts, 


and almoſt the whole of that of Vermont, beſides the 
whole fertile interior country, which is penetrated by 
one of the largeſt rivers in the. United States. 
A want of good water is a great inconvenience to the 
eitizens; there being few wells in the city. Moſt of 
the people are ſupplied every day with freſh water con- 
veyed to their doors in cafſks, from a pump near the head 
of Queen- ſtreet, which receives it from a fpring almoſt 
a mile from the centre of the city- This well is about 
20 feet deep, and four feet diameter. The average: 
ney drawn daily from this remarkable well, is 110 
| ads of 130 gallons each. In ſome hot ſummer 
days, 216 hogſheads have been dravm from it; and what 
18- very ſingular, there is never more or leſs than about 
three feet of water in the well. The water is ſold com- 
monly at three penee a hogſſiead at the pump. 
In point of ſociability and hoſpitality, New York 1s: 
hardly exceeded by any town in the United States. 
On a general view of this: city, as deſcrided thirty 


years ago, and in its prefent ſtate, the compariſon is flat- 


tering to the preſent age; particularly the improve- 
ments in taſte, elegance of manners, and that eaſy un- 
affectetl civility and politeneſs which form the happineſs 
of ſocial intercourfe.. = a Tees | 
The city of ALBany is ſituated upon the weſt fide of 


Hudſon's river, 160 miles north of the city of New 


York, in latitude 42 360. It contains upwards of 1,000 
houſes, built moſtly by trading people, on the margin of 
the river, and in the old Duteh Gothic ſtyle, with the 


g2ble end to the ſtreet, whichy cuſtom the firſt ſettlers 


brought 


brought lth” them from Holland. Many new houſes, 
however, have lately deen built! in this city, all in the 


modern ſtyle. 
The city of Albany contains about 4,000" inhabitants, 


collected from various parts. As great a variety of lan- 


guages are ſpoken in Albany, as in any town in the 
United States, but the Engliſh predominates, and the 
uſe of every other is conſtantly leſſening. Adventurers, 
in purſuit of wealth, are led here by the advantages for 
trade which this place affords. 
Albany is unrivalled in its. ſcuatibr 
the bank 56 one of the fineſt rivers in the world, at the 
head of floop navigation. It enjoys à fſalubrious air. 
It is the natural emporium of the increaſing trade of a 
large extent of country weſt and north; a country of 
an excellent ſoil, abounding in every article for the Weſt 
India market; plentifully watered with navigable lakes, 


creeks and rivers, as yet only partially peopled, but ſet- 


tling with almoſt une xampled rapidity; and capable of 
affording ſubſiſtence and affluence to millions of inhabit- 


ants. No part of America affords a more eligible open 


ing for emigrants than this. And when the contem- 
plated Jocks and canals are completed, the bridge over 
the Mohawk river erected, and convenient roads opened 
into every part of the country, all which will, it is ex- 
pected, be accompliſhed in a few years, Albany will 
probably increaſe and flouriſh beyond almoſt eyery other 
city or town in the United States. 

The public buildings are a Low Dutch church, one 
for Pre{byterians, one for Germans or High Dutch, one 
for Epiſcopalians ; a hoſpital, the city half and a hand- 
ſome brick gaol. 


The city of Hupsox has had the moſt rapid growth 


of any place in America, if we except Baltimore in Ma- 
ryland. It is ſituated on the eaſt fide of Hudſon's river, 
in latitude 42 23”, and is 130 miles north of New York, 
and 30 miles bouts of Albany. 

anextenhfive and fe: ile back ente and, in prop 

to its ſrze and * carries on a large trade. 
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=p Poughkeepſie, the ſhire town of Dutcheſs county 


Tan Fern formerly called the New City, on the 
eaſt ſide of the Hudſon, nine miles north of Albany 


Kingſton, the county cow of Uliter+Skenectady, tix- 
teem miles northweſt of Albany, on the banks of the 


Mohawk river roy, ſeven miles above Albany, a flour- 


Ahing town of about, 200 houtſes—and Platztburg, in 
Clinton county, ſituated on the welt margin ef Lake 


Camplin, are” all conſiderable towns. 


4 


rade.] The ſituat on of New York, with reſpect to 


e decidedly the preference to any of 


Say geceſs tothe ocean, Nor have the inhabitants been 
Au ndl £ their ſuperior local advantages, but have 


availed 


'$ 7 


butter, cheeſe, pickled oyſters, beet, and pork. But 
wheat is the ſtaple commodity of the ſtate; Weſt In- 


„ 3 * 


| dae is almoſt conſtantly in its favour. The experts to 


welt from the confluence of Fiſh: Creek, and Hudſon's 

EEC ki Ee : 

Great numbers of people, under a variety. of maladies, 

refort to tacſe ſprings, and many find IN bee! 
: | $065.50 ld 
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fiderable number a; complete cure, particularly in bil- 
ious diſorders, ſalt rheum, and relaxations. But as the 


waters are unfriendly and even fatal in ſome diſorders, 


they ought to be uſed under the direction of a phyſician, 
thoroughly acquainted with the qualities of the waters, 
and the diſeaſes of the patients. Ignorant of the ſuii- 


ableneſs of the waters to their complaints, many have 
unprudently thrown away their lives in the uſe of 


J. % N 


them. Ss 4 


New Lebanon ſprings are next in celebrity to thoſe of 


Saratoga. New Lebanon is a pleaſant village, ſituated 
partly in à vale, and partly on the declivity of hills. 
The pool is fituated on a commanding eminence, over- 
looking the valley, and ſurrounded With a few houſes 
which afford but indifferent accommodations for the 


valetudimarians-who reſort here in ſearch of health. The 


waters have an ig e and are not un- 
lu the new town of Renſſalaer, nearly oppoſite the 


city of Albany, a medicinat ſpring has lately been dif- 
covered, combining maſt of the valuable properties of 


the celebrated waters of Saratoga. 


Literary and Humane Societiec.] There are very few 
ſocieties for improvement in knowledge or humanity in 


this ſtate; and theſe are Ihe ſociety tor promoting uſe- 


ful knowledge The ſociety for the manumiſſion of 
faves, and protecking ſuch of them as have been or may 
be hberated—iA manufacturing ſociety An agricultu- 
ral ſociety lately eſtabliſhed, of which the members of 


the legiſlature, are, ex-ociis, members -A medical ſoci- 


Literature, Calleges, Arademies, c.] Until the year 
Nr er was no college in the province of New 
e £03 Spe , 
King's college; now called Columbia. college, was: 
founded in 1754. This college, by an act of the legiſ- 


ety, and a ſociety for the information and affiftance of 


lature paſſed in the ſpring of 1787, was put under the 


care of 24 gentlemen who are a body corporate, by the 


name and ſtyle of The truſtees of Columbia college, 


in the city of New Vork. T“ 9 8 
It is now in a thriving ſtate, and has about 100 ſtu- 


dcnts in the four clafles, belides medical ſtudents. The: 


officers 
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. officers of inſtruction and immediate government, are 2 conſ 
preſident, profeſſor of mathematics and natural philoſo- grou 
phy, a profeſſor of logie and geography, and a profeſſor lake: 
of languages. A conipiete medical ichool has Leen late- fide 
ly ann=xed to the college, and able profeſſors appointed, mou 
by the truſtees, in every. branch of that important ſci- hand 
| ence, who regularly teach their reſpective branches with bold 
5 reputation. | 1 M n es AWOWE? \ 4.) veye 
i Ot the twelve incorporated academies, one is at Flat- non 
| buſh, in King's couaty,,on Long Iſland, four miles from and! 
Brooklyn Ferry. It is ſituated in a pleaſant, healthy vil- ſum: 
1 lage. The building is large, handſome and convenient, dero 
and is called Zra/mus' Hall. The academy is flouriſh- a ful 
* 3ng, under the care of a principal and other ſubordinate with 
l iter. 5; iti 266 Go 35" | made 
| There is another at Eaſt Hampton, on the caſt end ct had 1 
1 Long Iſland, by the name of Clinton academy. The verifi 
others are in different parts of the ſtate. Beſides theſe, Er 

there are ſchools eſtabliſhed and maintained by the vol- lake 
untary contributions of the parents. A ſpirit for lite- a Brit 
rary improvement is evidently diffuſing its influence of Ca 
throughout the ſtate. F regul 
ns Revgion.) The various religious denominations in this ed, ar 
ſtate are the following, Engiiſh Preſbyterians, Dutch Amer 
Reformed, Baptiſts, Epiſcopaiians, Friends or „ PG "Cue 

German Lutherans, Moravians, Methodiſts, Roman rapid 
.Catholics, Jews, Shakers, and a few of the followers of Geor, 
Jemima Wilkinſon. The Shakers are principally ſet- or 70 
tled at New Lebanon, and the followers of Jemuma Wil- tiful ; 
Kkinſon at Geneva, about twelve miles 8. W. of the Cay- WW the v 
uga Lake. n ee e SE Si terrifh, 
Military Strength.) By official returns of the militia from | 
of this ſtate, made to the Governor by the Adjutant Ge- ind 
neral, it apppears that the total number, in 1789, was iothe'; 
42,679; 179044, 259; 1791—50,399. Beſides theſe projec 
there are as many as 5,900 or 6,909. of the militia in to hay 
the new ſettlements, who are not yet organized. It is r 
: Forts.} At the point where Lake George communt- 20 06 
cates with Lake Champlain, is the famous poſt of i- hat or 
conderoga, by which word the Canadians underſtand united 
0%. The works at this place are in ſuch a ruinous gere, 
ſtate, that a ſtranger can ſcarcely; form an idea of their rock c. 


1 conſtructien. 


. 


lakes George and Champlain. 
fide of the water that empties out of lake George, is a 


mountain, to appearance inacceſſible, called Mount De- 


fiance, where General Burgoyne, in the late war, with a 
boldneſs, fecrecy and diſpatch almoſt unparalleled, con- 
veyed a number of cannon, ſtores and troops. The an- 


non were raiſed by large braſs tackles from tree to tree, 


and from roek to rock, over dens of rattlefnakes, to the 
ſummit, which entirely commands the works of Ticon- 
deroga. This circumitance mult ever be conſidered as 
a full juſtification of General St: Clair's ſudden retreat 
with the American army; and the obſervation which he 
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cotiſtraCtion. They are however ſituated on ſuch high 


ground as to command the communication between the 
Oppoſite, on the ſouth 


made, on his trial, in his own defence, that, “ though he 
had loſt a poſt, he had ſaved a ſtate, was afrerwards 


verified. : 

Crown Point is 15 miles north of Ticonderoga on 
lake Champlain. The fort at this place, in which 
a Britiſh garriſon was always kept, from the reduction 
of Canada to the American revolution, was the moſt 


regular, and the moſt expenſive of any ever conſtruct- 


ed, and ſupported by the Britiſh government in North 


America; 


Curigſitibs.] In the county of who 14 is a ſmall, 


rapid ſtream, emptying into Scroon lake, weſt of lake 
George; it runs under a hill, the baſe of which is 60 
or 70 yards diameter, forming a moſt curious and beau- 
tiful arch in the rock, as white as ſnow. The fury of 
the water and the roughneſs of the bottom, added to the 


F 


terrific noiĩſe within, has. hitherto prevented any perſon 


from paſſing through the chaſm. 


In the tow:.-hip of Willſborough, in Clinton county, | 
is the curious Split Rock. A point of a mountain, Which 
projected about 50 yards into Lake Champlain, appears 


to have been broken by ſome violent ſhock of nature. 


t is removed from the main rock or mountain about 


2 feet, and the oppoſite ſides ſo exactly ſuit each other, 


that one needs mo other proof of their having been once 
united. The point broken off contains about half an 


acre, and is covered with wood.“ The height of the 


Round 


rock en each ſide the fiſſure is about 12 feet. 
| this 
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this point is a ſpacious bay, ſlieltered from the ſouth- 


weſt and northweſt winds by the ſurrounding hills and 
woods. On the weſt fide are four or five 21 eulti- 


vated farms, which altogether, at certain {eaſork, and in 
certain ſituations, forms one of the moſt beautiful land- 
ſcapes imaginable. - Sai ing under this coaſt for ſeveral 
miles, before you come to Split Rock, the mountains 
rude vnd barten, ſeem to hang over the paſſenger and 
threaten deſtruction. A water, boundleſs to tlie ſight, 


lies before him Man feels his own littleneſs, and inſi- 


delity itſelf pays an unwilling homage to the Creator. 


Inſtantly and unexpectedly the ſcene changes, and, 
peeping with greedy eye, through the fiflure, nature 


reſents to the view a ſilver. baſon—a verdant lawn—a 
* cottage—a golden harveſt—a majeſtic foreit— 
a lofty mountain, and, an azure ſky, riſing one above 
another in juſt gradation to the amazing whole. 

Iudianc.] The body'of the Six confederated Nations, 
viz. The Mohawks, Oneidas, 'T'uſcaroras, Senecas, and 
Onondagas, inhabit in the weſtern parts of this ſtate. 
The principal part of the Mohawk tribe reſide on Grand 
river, in Upper Canada. | | 


"The following will, give an idea of the characters, 


which, according to Indian tradition, are excluded from 


the happy country. The region of pure ſpirits the 


Five Nations call Iſtanane. The only characters which, 


according to their traditions, cannot be admitted to par- 


ticipate of the pleaſures and delights of this happy coun- 
try, are reduced to three, viz. ſuicides, the diſobedient 
to the counſels of the chiefs, and ſuch as put away their 
wives on account of pregnancy. According to their 
tradition, there is a gloomy fathomleſs gulph, near the 
borders of the delightful manfions of F ':anane, over 


which. all good and brave ſpirits paſs with ſafety, un- 
der the conduct of a faithful and ſkilful guide, appoint- 
ed for that purpoſe; but when a ſuicide, or any of 


the above mentioned characters, approaches this gulph, 


the conductor, who-poileties a moſt penetrating eye, in- 


ſtantly diſcovers their ſpiritual features and character, 

and denies them his aid, aſſigning. his reaſons. They 

will however attempt to croſs upon a ſmall cr 06 
ee 


* 5 


9 


joy ſome little light.” 
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before they reach the middle, trenibles and ſhakes, till 
preſently down they fall with horrich fhrielts. In this 
dark and dreary” gulf, they ſuppoſe, reſides a great 
dog, ſomeifay a dragon, infected with the itch, which 
makes him perpetually reſtleſs and ſpiteful. The guilty 


inhabitants of this miſerable region all catch this dit- 


caſe of 1 great dog, and grope and roam from ſide to 
ſide of t 5 
Sometimes they approach ſo near the happy fields of 
Eſkanane, that they can hear the ſongs and dances o 
their former companions. This only ſerves to increaſe 
their torments, as they can diſcern no light, nor diſcov- 
er any paſſage by which they can gain acceſs to them. 
They ſuppole- idiots and dogs go into the ſame gulf, 
but have a more comfortable apartment, where they en- 
and.] There are three iſlands of note belonging 
to this ſtate, viz. York Ifland, Long Iland, and Staten 
ane | | 


Long Ifland extends 140 miles E. and terminates with 


Montauk Point. It is not more than ten miles in 
breadth, on a medium, and is ſeparated from Connec- 
ticut by Long Iſland Sound. The iſland is divided into 
three counties; King's, Queen's, and Suffolk. 


The ſouth ſide of the iſland is flat land, of a light | 


ſandy ſoil, bordered on the ſea coaſt with large tracts 


of ſalt meadow, extending from the welt point cf the 


iſland to Southampton. This foil, however, is well 


calculated for raifing grain, eſpecially Indian corn. 


The north ſide of the iſland is hilly, and of a ftrong; 


ſoil adapted to the culture of grain, hay and fruit. 
A ridge of hills extends from Jamaica to Southhold. 
Large herds of cattle feed upon Hamſtead plain, and 
on the ſalt marſnes upon the ſouth fide of the iflants. 
The produce of the middle and weſtern parts is car- 
ried to New York. The iſland cont2:3'30,949 inhale 
ants, >= 5+ Sa, | 


Staten Iſland lies nine miles ſouthweſt of the city of 


New York, and forms Richmond county. It is about 


eighteen miles in length, and at a medium, fix or feven 


in breadth, and contains 3325 inhabitants. On the 
| 2 | | fouti 
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| 5 ſouth ſide is a; conſiderable tract of level, good land; 
A but the iſland in general is rough, and the hil:s high. 
1 Hiſtory.] See Smith's Hiſtory of New York, lately 
E pubhſhed by Matthew Carey and Hazard's Collection 
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©. A SITVATION AND EXTENT. 


EE Miles. | . 
NEE 14. ee Iz and 41% 24'N. The body 
— — between 5 of the ſtate lies between the 
pong rains L merid. of Phil. and 1E. long. 
2 42 3 8 eaſt, by Hudſon's river and 

e es], the ſea; ſouth, by the fea ; weſt, by 
Delaware bay and river, which divide it from the ſtates 
of Delaware and Pennſylvania ; and north, by New 
York. Containing about 8,320 ſquare miles, equal to 
%% ZZZ 
* Gui Diviſians, Population, Sc.] New Jerſey is di- 
vided into 13 counties, as follows: 


woe 


4 r | | tc  * Doral No. 
LE 1, 02 +. Cauntien, ') _ Principal Toons. Inhatitants. No. Slawer, 
2.382 [Cape May None | 571 | 141 
$52 | Cumberland [Bridgetown $,240 | 120 
28 Sem Pslem 10,437 171 
32355 Gloueeſt [Woodbury andꝰ ET ro 
on 675 ucenter IGlouceſter 1 1225 
38832 1 IBurlington and TR 
838 2 | Burlington | Bordentown ' ; Fun, © pats 
7 £224" Hunterdon ' Trenton Þ-20,253 | 1301 
88 LSuffex © Dee 19,500 439 
ag { Bergen... ++] Hackinſak 112, 101 J 2,301 
5775 9 Eſſex. - Newark and 37 785 | 1,171 
- 35 - a ee le p | 
„ TAniboyand pr. | 
82 5. Middleſex ſof Brunfwick $ n 
2 3833 Monmouth {Freehold | 16,918 ' 1,596 
1 IzBoundbrook & |. . 

— . 3 e pt. Brunſwick ; ga.) 7:91 
(Morris © [Morriſtown | 16,216] 631 
"Total Thirteen | 184,139 [11,423 

a wh FIR . | Bays, 
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Bay, Ponds, Rivers: und Canalt.] "New Jerſey is 
waſhed, on the eaſt and ſoutheaſt, by Hudſon's river 
and the ocean; and on the weſt, by the river Delaware. 
The moſt remarkable bay is, Arthur Kull, or New- 
ark Bay formed by the union of Paſſaik and Hackin- 
ſack wem ß lo tron Grxanet 267 
Phe rivers in thi ms aa, mg large, are nume- 

rous. A traveller, in paſſing the common road from 
New Vork to Philadelphia, crofles three :confiderable- 
rivers, viz. the Hackinſak and Paſſaik, between Bergen 
and Newark, and the Raritan by Brunſwicxg 
Paſſaik is a very crooked river. It is navigable about 
ten miles, and is 230 yards wide at the ferry. The 


cataract (or Great Falls) in this river, is one of the - 


greateſt natural curioſities in the ſtate. The river is 
about forty yards wide, and moves in a {low gentle cur- 
rent, until coming within a ſhort diſtance of a deep 
cleft in a rock which croſſes the channel, it deſcends 
and falls above 2 feet perpendicularly, in one entire 
ſheet. One end of the cleft, which was evidently 
made by ſome violent convulſion in nature, is cloſed; 
at the other, the water ruſhes out with incredible ſwift- 
neſs, forming an acute angle with its former direction, 
and is received into a large baſon, whence- it takes a 
' winding courſe through the rocks, and fpreads into a 
broad ſmooth ſtream. The cleft is from four to twelve 
feet broad. The falling of the water occaſions. a cloud 
of vapour to ariſe, which; by floating amidſt the fun 
beams, preſents rainbows to the view, which add beauty 
to the tremendous ſcene. The new manufacturing 
town of Patterſon is erected upon the Great Fall in this 
ver. . ö ö 4 T 


5 Eq . * 3464 22 E 
Raritan river is formed by two conſiderable ſtreams, 


called the north and ſouth branches; one of Which, 


has its ſource in Morris, the other in Hunterdon 
county. It paſſes by Brunſwick and Amboy, and, 
mingling with the waters of the Arthur Kull Sound, 
helps to form the fine harbour of Amboy. _ | 
wh: have lately been erected: over the Paſſaik, 
Hackinſak and Raritan rivers, on the poſt road between 
New York and Philadelphia, Theſe bridges will great- 
8 * 
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I facilitate the intercourſe between theſe two great 
cities. Another bridge 3 is e y over the Dela- 


ware at“ Tr renton. | 
mes of the Country, 1 ountaing, 
Sail and Produdttions. 


. ties of 


As much as five-eighths of moſt of the ſouthern coun- 


tes; or one-fourth of the whole ſtate, is almoſt entirely 
2 ſandy barren, unfit in many parts for cultivation. 


This: ſtate has all the varieties of ſoil from the worſt 


to the beſt kind.: The good land in the ſouthern coun- 
ties lies principally on the banks of rivers and creeks. 
The barrens produce little exe but ſhrub oaks and yel- 


low-pines.. Theſe fandy lands yield an immenſe quan- 


tity of bog i iron ore, which is worked up to great ad- 
. in the iron; works in theſe. counties. 


In the hilly and mountainous parts of the ſtate, whic! 


are not too rocky for cultivation, the foil is of a ſtronger 
kind, and covered in its natural ſtate with ſtately oaks, 
Bickories, cheſnuts, &c. and when cultivated, produce: 


wheat; rye; Indian corn, buck-wheat, oats, barley, fia 


and fruits of all kinds common to the chmate. II 


land in this hilly country is good for grazing, and f{arm- 
ers feed great numbers of cattle for N ew York and Plyl- 


a adelphiz markets. 1 


The orchards.in many parts of che ſtate equal any in 


ithe United States, and their cider is ſaid, and not with- 
out reaſon, to be the beſt in the world. 


The markets of New Vork and Philadelphia receive 
a very conſiderable proportion of their ſupphes from 


the contiguous parts of New Jerſey. Theſe ſupplies 


er of vegetables of many kinds, apples, pears, peach- 
plums, Arodherries; cherries, and other fyuits—ct- 
quantities, butter, cheeſe, beet, pork, mut- 
ty Snare e lefier. meats. .- 
:'Trade.} The trade of this ſtate is carried on Almoſt 
ſolely with and from thoſe two great commercial cities, 


New York on one ſide, and Philadelphia on the other; 


| Gough 3 it wants not good ports of i its own. 


"x 


M anufufture G 


; "Suſſex, Morris, and 
the noxthern part of Bergen, are mountainous. 
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Manufatures and + eee The manufactures 
of this ſtate have hitherto been inconſiderable, not 
ſufficient to ſupply its own; conſumption, if we ex- 


cept the articles of iron, nails and leather. A fpirit of 


induſtry and improvement, particularly in manufac- 
tures, has, however, greatly inereaſed in the three laſt 
Years. 4 ; FLEW A 4 9 


4 


The irda manufacture is, of all ethers, the greateſt 


ſaurce of wealth to the ſtate. Iron works are erected 
in Glouceſter, Burlington, Suſſex, Morris, and other 
counties. The mountains in the county of Morris 
give riſe to a number of ſtreams, neceſſary and conve- 


nient for theſe works, and at the ſame time furniſh a 
copious ſupply; of wood and ore of à ſuperior quality. 


In this county alone, are ho leſs than ſeven rich iron 
mines, from which might be taken ore fufhcient to ſup- 
ply the United States; and to work it into iron, there 
are two furnaces, two rolling and ſlitting mills, and 
about thirty forges, containing from two to four fires 
each. Theſe works produce annually, about 540 tons 


of bar iron, 800 tons of pigs, beſides large quanti- 


ties of hollow ware, ſheet iron, and nail rods. In the 
whole ſtate, it is ſuppoſed there is yearly made about 
1,200 tons of bar iron, 1, 200 do. af pigs, 80 do. cf 


nail rods, excluſive of hollow ware, and various other 


caſtings, of which vaſt quantities are made. . 
Although the bulk of the inhabitants in this ſtate are 
farmers, yet agriculture has not been unproved (a few 
inſtances excepted) to . degree which, from long ex- 
perience, we might rationally expect, and which the 
tertility of the ſoil, in many places, ſeems to encourage. 
A great part of the inhabitants are Dutch, who, al- 
though they are in general neat and induſtrious farmers, 
have very little enterprize, and ſeldom adopt any ne 
improvements in huſbandry, becauſe, through babits 


and want of education to expand and liberalize their 


minds, they think their old modes of tilling the beſt. 
Indeed this is the caſe with the great body of the com- 


mon people, and proves almoſt an inſurmountable ob- 


ſtacle to agricultural improvements. 
y Q2 | fs (CHaracter, 
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Cbaratter, Manners aum Cufloms.} Many circumſtan- 
ces concur to render theſe various, in different parts of 
the ſtate. The inhabitants are a collection of Low 
Dutch, Germans, Engliſh, Scotch, Iriſh, and New En- 
glanders, or their deſcendants. National attachment, 
and mutual convenience, have generally induced theſe 
ſeveral kinds of people to ſettle together in a body, and 
in this way their peculiar national manners, cuſtoms 
and character, are ſtilf preſerved; eſpecially among the 
poorer claſs of people, who have little intercourſe wWIth 
amy but thoſe of their own nation. The people of 


New Jerſey are generally induſtrious, frugal and hoſ- 


pitable. There are, comparatively,” but few men of 
learning in the ſtate, nor can it be ſaid that the people 
in general have a taſte for the ſciences. The poorer 
clafs (in which may be included a conſiderable propor- 
tion ef the inhabitants of the whole ſtate) are inatten- 
tive ta the education of their children, who are but too 
generally left to grow up in ignorance. There are, 
however, a number of gentlemen of the firſt rank in 
abilities and learning in the civil offices of the ſtate, 
and in the ſeveral learned profeſſions. 

Religion.] There are, in this ſtate, about 50 Preſby- 
terian congregations, ſubject to the care of three Preſ- 


byteries, viz. That af New York, of New Brunſwick, 
and Philadelphia. A part of the 8 of New Vork 
© 


and Philadelphia Preſbyteries lies in New Jerſey, and 
part in their own reſpective ſtates. 1 5 | 
Befides theſe, there are upwards of 40 congregations: 
of Friends—30 of Baptiſts—25 of Epiſcopalians—28 of 
Dutch Reformed, beſides NMethodiſt— and a ſettlement 
of Moravians. All theſe religious denominations live 
together in peace and harmony; and are ahowed, by 
the conſtitution of the ſtate, to worfhip Almighty God 
agreeably to the dictates of their own conſciences. 
Colleges, Academies and School.] There are two col- 
leges in New Jerſey ; one at Princeton, called Naſſau 
Hall, the other at Brunſwick, called Queen's College. 
The latter, however, exiſts at preſent only in 1 * 
„ The 
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The college at Princeton has been under the care of 
a ſucceſſion of preſidents, eminent for piety and learn- 


ing; and has furniſhed a number of Civilians, Divines 
-and Phyſicians, of the firſt rank in America. | 


'Fhere are a number of good academies-in this ſtate, 
viz. at Freehold, Trenton, Hackinſak, Orangedale, Eliz- 


abethtown, Burlington, and at Newark. > Beſides theſe, 
there are grammar ſchools at Springfield, Morriſtown, 


Bordentown and Amboy... 8 | 
| Chief Towns. There are a number of towns in this 
ſtate, nearly of equal ſize and importance, and none that 


has more than about five or ſix hundred houſes compact- 


ly built. 'Frenton is one of the largeſt towns in New 
Jerſey, and the capital of the ſtate. It is ſituated on 
the eaſt ſide of the river Delaware, oppolite the falls, 
nearly in the centre of the ſtate, from north to ſouth, 


in latitude 400 15”, and about 15” eaft of the meridian 


of Philadelphia. for N pf 

Burlington (city) extends three miles along the Dela- 
ware; and one mile back, at right angles, into the county 
of Burlington, and is twenty miles above Philadelphia, 
by water, and ſeventeen by land. 


= 


Perth Amboy (city) ſtands on: a neck of land included 


between Raritan river and Arthur Kull Sound. Its: 
ſituation is high and healthy. It lies open to Sandy 
Hook, and has one of the beſt harbours on the conti- 


nent. 


| Brunſwick (city) is ſituated on the ſouthweſt fide of 


Raritan river, over which a fine bridge has lately been 
built, 12 miles above Amboy; It contains ſeveral hun- 
dred houfes, and upwards of 2,000 inhabitants, one 
half of whom are Dutch. Its fituation is low and un- 
pleaſant, being on the bank of a river, and under a high 
hill which riſes back of the town. 
Princeton is a pleafant village, of about 80 houſes, 
$2 miles from New York, and 42 from Philadelphia, 


Its college is a large edifice of ſtone. 


Elizabethtown (borough) is fifteen miles from New 


York. Its fituation is pleaſant, and its ſoil equal in fer- 
ulity to any in the ſtate. e 
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I Newark is ſeven miles from New Vork. It is 2 
handſome flouriſhing town, about the ſize of Elizabeth- 
town, 1 | | < | | 


Cogſtitutian.] The government of this ſtate, agreea- 
bly to their conſtitution, is veſted in a governor, legiſta- 
tive council, and general aſſembly. The governor is L. 
choſen annually, by the council and aſfembly jointly. | B: 
The 8 council is compoſed of one member 6 
5 from each county, choſen annually by the people. 
I' be general aſſembly is compoled of three members 
from each county, choſen as above,  _ 
Military Strength.) The military. ſtrength of New 
erſey conſiſts of a militia, of between 30,000 and 
ORE it eds Eo toro ts 
© Hiſtory.) See Smith's Hiſtory of New Jerſey, and 
Haxacd's State: Fapers.. 45... | 
This ſtate was the ſeat of war for ſeveral years, during 
the bloody conteſt between Great Britain and America. 
Her loſſes both of men and property, in proportion to 
the population and wealth of the ſtate, was greater than. 
of any other of the thirteen ſtates. - When General 
Wang ten was retreating through the ſerſies, almoſt 
- forſaken by all others, her militia were at all times obe- 
dient to his orders; and, for a conſiderable length of 
time, compoſed the ſtrength of his army. There is. 
hardly a town in the ſtate that lay in the progreſs of the 
- Britiſh army, that was not rendered ſignal, by ſome en- 
terprize or exploit. At Trenton, the enemy received a 
check, which may be ſaid, with juſtice, to have turned 
the tide. of war. At Princeton, the ſeat of the muſes, 
they received another, which, united, obliged. them to 
retire with precipitation, and take refuge in diſgraceful 
winter quarters. But whatever honour this ſtate might 
derive from the relation, it is not. our buſineſs to give a 
particular defcription of battles or ſieges; we leave this 
2 the pen of the hiſtorian, and only obſerve in general, 8 
that the many military achievements performed by the N 
5 Perlen ſoldiers, give this ſtate one of the firſt ranks among | 
her ſiſters, in a military view, and entitle her to a ſhare 
of praiſe in the accompliſhment of-the late glorious rev- 
olution, that bears no proportion to her ſize. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Miles. 
Length: 2 8 8 


| SITUATION: AND EXTENT: 


o 20' E. & g W. lon. 


Breadth 156 S 1 43 & 422 N. lat. 44,990 


 OUNDED eaſt, by Delaware riv- 
er, which divides it from New 
Jerſey 3 north, by New York ; northweſt, by a part of 


Beunda ET 


lake Erie; weſt, by the weſtern territory, and a part of 


Virginia; ſouth, by a part of Virginia, Maryland, and 


Delaware. The Rate lies in the form of a parallelogram. 
Civil Diuiſons.] Pennſylvania is divided into twen- 


ty-one counties, which, with their county towns, ſitua- 
tion, Kc. are mentioned! in the following table £ 


4 * L 


de 
Philadelphia 
Cheſter 
Delaware 
Bucks , 
Montgomery 
Lancaſter 
Dauphin 
Berks 
Northampton 
Luzerne 
Von 
Cumberland 


Northu mberland 


Franklin 


Bedford y 7 


Huntington 5 
Mifflin 


Wettmoreland 


Fayette 
Waſhington 
Allegany . 


Total 


| 


No. In bab. 
$4,391” 


275937 
9,483 
25,401 


22,929 


36,147 
18,177 


30,179 
| 4,904 
F 127 a 


18,243 


17,67 | 
154655 ' 
137124 
7,565 


77562 
16,018 


13.325 


23,866 


10,309 


- 43494373 


CÞicf Toons. 


| Philadelphia 


Newtown 

Norriſton 
Lancaſter 
Harriſburg 
Readi ng 
Baſton 


Carline Fa 
Sunbur 


Chamb rſton 


Bedford 


Huotingdop . | 


— 


Lewiſburg 
Greenſburg 
U uon 
Waſhington 
Pittſburg 


Weſt Cheſter 
| Cheſter 


{4 


Situation. 
on Delaware River. 
Ou Detaware River. 
On Delaware River. 
On Delaware River. 


On Schuylkill River, 


On Suſquehan. River. 
| On Suſquehan, River, 
on Schuytkill River, 


1 On Delaware River. 
On Suſquehan. River; 
1 On Suſquehan. River. 
I On Suſquehan. River. 


{ On W. Branch Suſqu. 


On Juniata River. 
On Juniata River. 


1 On Juniata River. EF 


On Allegany River. 
On Monongah. River. 


S. W. Corner of State. 
On Allegany River. 
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 Rrvers.] There are fix conſiderable rivers, which, 
with their numerous branches, peninſulate the whole 
ſtate, viz. The Delaware, Schuylkill, Suſquchannah, 
Youghiogeny, Monongahela, and Allegany. The bay 
and river Delaware are navigable from the {ca up to tlie 
great or lower falls at Trenton, 155 miles. The Gif. 
tance of Philadelphia from the ſea is about 60 miles 
acroſs the land in a 8. W. courſe to the New Jerſey coaſt, 
und 120 miles by the ſhip channel of the Delaware. 580 
far it is navigable for a 74 gun ſhip. 
Mountains, act of the Gountry, and Scil.] A conſid- 
erable proportion of this ſtate may be called mountain- 
ous; particularly the counties of Bedford, Huntingdon, 
Cumberland, part of Franklin, Dauphin, and pars of 
Bucks and Northampton, through which paſs, under va- 
rious names, the numerous ridges and ſpurs, which col- 
lectively form what we chooſe to call, for the ſake of 


clearneſs, «The Great Range of Allegany Mountains.“ 


The vales between theſe mountains are generally of a 
ch, black ſoil, ſuited to the various kinds of grain and 
| rs Some of the mountains will admit of cultivation 
almoſt to their tops. The other parts of the ſtate are 
generally level, or agreeably variegated, with hills and 
,, 5 
A great N Rate is good land, and no 
inconſiderable part is very good. Perhaps the propor- 
tion of firſt rate land is not greater in any of the United 


States. The Ticheſt part of the. ſtate that is ſcttled, is 
_ Lancaſter county, and the valley through Cumberland, 
York, and Franklin. The richeſt that is unſettled, is 
between Allegany river and Lake Erie, in the northweſt 
corner of the ſtate, and in the country on the heads of 
the eaſtern branches of the Allegany. 
Productiaus, Maniactures,“ W.. mention theſe di- 
Agriculture, Exports, c. \ ferent articles together, 
becauſe: it is difficult to feparate them. The produce, 
manufactures and exports of Pennſylvania. are very 
many and various; viz. wheat, rye, Indian corn, buck- 
wheat, iron, gunpowder, cannon ball, iron cannon, mul- 
quets, lumber, ſhips, bricks, &c. &c. &c. 
In the yer 1786, their exports of flour were 150,002 
" barrels ; in 1787 they were 292,000 barrels ; ET 90 
es N 9 they 


— 


: 
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69,618 barrels. | 1 
Population, Militia, Character, Wc.) The population 
of this ſtate is mentioned in the table. It is nearly 10 
for every ſquare mile. The number of militia is eſti- 
mated at upwards of 90, ooo, between 18 and 5 years 


they were 220,000 barrels; and in 1789 they were 


The inhabitants are principally the deſcendants of 
the Engliſh, Iriſh, and Germans, with ſome Scotch, 
Welſh, Swedes, and a few Dutch. There are alſo ma- 
ny of the Irifh and Germans, who emigrated when 
2 middle aged. The Friends and Epiſcopalians, 
are chiefly of Engliſh extraction, and compoſe about 
one-third of the inhabitants. They live principally in 
the city of Philadelphia, and in the counties of Cheſter, | 
Philadelphia, Bueks and Montgomery. Ihe Iriſh are 
moſtly Preſbyterians, but ſome are Catholics. Their 
anceſtors came from the north of Ireland, which was 
originally ſettled from Scotland; hence they have ſome- 
times been called Scotch Iriſn, denote their double 
deſcent. But they are commonly, and more properly, 
called Iriſh, or the deſcendants of people from the north 
of Ireland. They inhabit the weſtern and frontier 
counties, and are numeroun s 
The Germans compoſe about one-quarter of the in- 


| habitants of Pennſylvania; They are moſt numerous in' 


the north parts of the city of Philadelphia; and the coun- 
ties of Philadelphia, Montgomery, Bucks, Dauphin, 
Lancaſter, York and Northampton; moſtly in the four 
laſt, and are ſpreading in other parts. They conſiſt of 
Lutherans, (who are the moſt numerous ſect) Calviniſts 
or Reformed Church, Moravians, Catholics, Mennon- 
its, Tunkers (corruptly called Dunkers) and Zwing- 
felters, who are a ſpecies of Quakers. "Theſe are all 
diſtinguiſhed for their temperance, induſtry and econ- 
þ * 


The Baptiſts (except tle Mennoniſt and Tunker Bap- 
tiſts, who are Germans) are chiefly the 'deſcendants of 
emigrants from Wales, and are not numerous. A pro- 
portionate aſſemblage of the national prejudices, the: 
manners, cuſtoms, religions and political ſentiments of 


All theſe, will form the Pennſylvanian character. 


Literature, 
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Literary, Humane and other uſeful Sacieties.] Theſe 
are more numerous and flouriſhing in Pennſylvania, than 
in any of the fifteen ſtates. The names of theſe im- 

proving inſtitutions are as follow: The American Phi- 
loſophical Society, held at Philadelphia, for promoting 


5 uſeful knowledge, formed January 2d, 1769 The So. | 


cCiety for promoting Political Inquiries, inſtituted in 
February, 1787 — he College of Phyſicians, inſtituted 


in 1787, for the promotion of medical, anatomical and 


chemical knowledge, incorporated 1789 — The Pennſyl- 
vania Hoſpital— The Philadelphia Diſpenſary, for the 
medical relief of the poor The Pennſylvania Socicty 
for promoting the abolition of Slavery, and the relief of 
Free Negroes unlawfully held in bondage The Society 


of the United Brethren for propagating the goſpel among 


the heathens,Saſtituted in 1787 to be held ſtatedly at 


Bethlehem The Pennſylvania Society for the encour- 


ement of manufactures and uſeful arts. Beſides 
4 > there is alſo a Society for alleviating the miſeries 
of priſons—and a Humane Society for the recovering 
and reſtoring to life the bodies of drowned perſons; in- 
ſtituted in 1770 A Society for the aid and protection 
of Iriſh Emigrants—An Agricultural Society A Socic- 
ty for German Emig cants— A Marine Society —A Chari- 
table Society for the ſupport of widows and families 
of. Preſbyterian Clergymen—A Society for the infor- 


mation and aſſiſtanoe of emigrants t. George's, St. An- 


drew's, and the Hibernian Charitable Societies. Moſt 
of theſe ſocieties are in the city of Philadelphia. 
Colleges, Acaulemies aud Schools.] In Philadelphia 1s 
the Univerſity: of Pennſylvania, and the College and 
Academy of Philadelphia. An act to unite theſe two 
inſtitutions has paſſed the legiſlature: by their union 
they will conſtitute one of the moſt reſpectable ſemina- 
ries of learning in the United States. 


Dickinſon College at Carliile, 120 miles weſtward of 


Philadelphia, was founded in 1783. In 1587, there 
were 80 ſtudents belonging to this college; the num- 
ber is annually inereaſing. It was named after his Ex- 
cellency John Dickinſounn. 77 


In 178 75 a college Was founded at Lancaſter, 58 miles 
from Philadelphia, and honoured with the name of 
c l 5 Franklin 


1 


1292 
— - * 
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3K his college is for the Germans. 
The Epiſcopalians have an academy at Toren | in 
Vork county. There are alſo academies. at German- 


town at Pittſburg, at Waſhington, at Allen's town, and 


other places, endowed by donations from the legifla- 
ture, and by liberal contributions of individuals. 
The ſchools for young men and women: in Bethle- 


hem and Nazareth, under the direction of the people 


called Moravians, are upon the beſt eſtabliſhment of 


any ſchools in America. 
Chief Towns.] The city of Philadelabis, capital of tlie 
ſtate of Pennſylvania, and the preſent feat of govern- 


'ment of the United States of America, lies in latitude 


39* 5&' north, upon the weſtern bank of the river Dela- 


ware, which is here but a mile in breadth. 
It was laid out by William Penn, the firſt propr ietary 


and founder of the province, in the year 1682, and ſet- 


tled by a colony from England. 


The ground plot of the city is an oblong Cn, 


about one mile north and ſouth, and two miles c2{t and 


welt, lying in the narrowelt part of the iſthmus between 5 


the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, about five miles 
in a right line above their confluence. 


The city was firſt incorporated by charter ander the 


great ſeal of the province, in the year 1501 : before that 
period it was called the town of Philadelphia. 

The number of inhabitants within the city and ſub- 
urbs (including the diſtrict of Southwark and the com- 


pactly built part of the Northern Liberties, which, to ev: 
ery purpoſe but as to their government, are conſidered as 


parts of the city) was found, by the cenſus of 1790 to be: 


42,5209, and the number of houſes 6,651,- and ſtores 


and work ſhops 415. The number of inhabitants has 
increaſed, it is ſuppoſed, more than-one-third ſince. 


The houſes for public ere are numerous, and are 


28 follow -p: 


The Friends or Quakers, 1 The Getman aber 2 


have $ | The German Calviniſts, t 
The Preſpyterians and The Catholic, ; 
Seceders, 6 The Swediſh Lutherans, x 


The Epiſcopalians, * 3 0 The W 8 * 


The 
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nbi College, after his excellency Dr. Franklin, 75 
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| The Bay güne, x The Methodiſts, 1 
The Univeriat Baptiſts,” 1 The Jews, 
Ihe other public buildings in the city, beſwes thF 
univerſiey and college already weed, are the fol- 
 Jowing, viz. 
A ſtate houſe and offices, Two | neokporated banks, 
Two city court houſes, A houſe of correction, 


A county court houſe, A dramatic theatre, 

A carpenter's hall, A public obſervatory, 

A eki e s A medical theatre and ela- 
hall, i > Charatory, 

. diſpenſary, 35 Three br ick arkethouſcs, 

A hoſpital and offices; A. fiſh market, 

008 alm's houſe,  -— A public gaol. 


Whether we: "conſider: the ack ſituation, the ſize, the 
Seay; the variety and utility of the improvements, in 
mechanics, in agriculture and manufactures, or the in- 
duſtry, the enterpriae, the humanity and the abilities of 
the inhabitants of the city af Philadelphia, it merits to 
be viewed as the capital of the flourkhing Empire of 
United America. 

Ihe borough of Lancafter 1 is the largeſt intand town 


in the United States. It is the ſeat of juſtice in Lan- 


caſter county, and ſtands on Conoſtoga Creek, 58 milcs, 

| by the new turnpike road, a little to the north of the 

xveſt from Philadelphia. It contains about 7 or 800 

_ houſes, beſides a moft elegant court houſe, a number of 

handſome churches and other public buildings, and 

About 5,000 ſouls, a great e of whom are man- 
ufackurers. 25 

Carliſle is the ſeat of zuſtice l in end county, 

"Be nd; is 120 miles weſtward of Philadelphia. It contains 

_ - upwards of 1,500 inhabitants, who live in more than 


| Joh ſtone houſes, and worſhip.in three churches. They : 


ave alſo a court houſe and a college. 
- Pittſburg, on the weſtern fide of the Allegany moun- 
tains; 320 miles weſtward of Philadelphia, is beautitul- 
y fituated on a large plain, whioh is the point of land 


between the Allegany and Monongahela rivers, and 


about a quarter of a mile above their confluence, in lat- 
| itude 49” 90; north, | 
| 3» 2 80 : Betlehem 


the R 


"a4 
2 
— 


- Bethlehem is ſituated on the. river Lehigh, a weſtern 
branch of the Delaware, 53 miles northof Philadelphia, 
in latitude 40 3% The town being built partly on _ 
high riſing ground, and partly om the lower banks of 
the Manakes, (a ſine creek, which affords trout and oth- 
er fiſh) has a very pleaſant and healthy ſituation, and is 
frequently viſited in the ſummer ſeaſon by gentry from 
different parts. The proſpeCt is not extenſive, being 
bounded very near by a chain of the Lehigh hills. 

Beiides the church or public meeting hall, there are 
three large, ſpacious buildings, viz. The fingle brech 
ren's or young men's houſes. The ſingle ſiſters or young 
women's houſe, where they live under the care of fe- 
male inſpectors. The - houſe for the widow women, 
where ſuch as have not a houſe of their own,. or means 
to have their on houſe furniſhed, live nearly in the 
fame way as do the fingle filters. .- 
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In the houſe ache wg at [6s thn eh, is the ſchool for 
girls; and ſince r , a*boarding ſchool for, 


young ladies frofifHferent parts, who are inſtructed in 
reading and writing, (both Engliſh and German) gram- 
mar, arithmetic, hiitory, geography, needle work, 
muſic; &c. . 5 A: 
The miniſter of the place has the ſpecial care and in- 
ſpection of this as well as of the boys” ſchool, which is: 
kept in a ſeparate houſe, fitted to that purpoſe, and are 
taught reading and writing in both languages, the rudi- 
ments of the Latin tongue, arithmetic, &c. Theſe 
ſchools, eſpecially that far the young ladies; are de- 
ſervedly in very high repute, and ſcholars, more than 
can be accommodated, are offered from all parts of the 
United States. e ST ; N 
Nazareth is 10 miles north from Bethlehem, and 63 
js north from Philadelphia, It is a tract of good land, 
containing about 5,000. acres, purchaſed: originally by 
the Rev. Mr. George Whitfield, in 1740, and fold two 
years aftey-to-the/ bferbhre n 
Harriſburg is a very. flouriſhing place, about. ioo 
miles W. by N. from Philadelphia. By 
Conſtitution.] The ſupreme executive power of the - 
eommonwealth is veſted in a governor the legiſlative 
ma general afſembly, conſiſting of a ſenate and a 7 2 
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= of ;eprefentatives. - The governor is choſen for three 


Fears, but cannot hold his office more than nine years t 
in twelve. A plurality of votes makes a choice. The a 
_- _- repreſentatives are elected for one year; the ſenators .t 


| —- forfonhr. The latter are divided into four claſſes. The 
5 time of one claſs expires each year, whoſe ſeats are then d 
filled with new elections. ach county chooſes its P 
repreſentattves ſeparately. The ſenators are choſen in 
diſtricts formed by the legiſlature. 
Hiſtory.) Pennſylvania was granted by king Charles 
IE to Mr. William Penn, fon of the famous Admiral 
Penn, in conſideration of his father's ſervices to the 
crown. Mr. Penn's petition for the grant was preſent- 
ed to the king in 168a, and after conſiderable delays, 
the charter of Pennfylvania received the royal ſigna- 


ture on the 4th of Marg) F 
In 1699, the Dom England and 
aſſumed he ie he remained 


1 XM 7, or frame cf 

eren, which comment ll 

þ._ = agreed. upon and eſtabliſhed” This was completed and 

170, juſt on his papa Sona ge The inhab- 

itants of the Territory, as it was then called, or the low- 


* 


friendly behaviour, they were permitted to ſettle about 


1 ee eee 
of tlie Suſque 


country, a confirmation of che grants made by former 
Indians, of all the lands from Duck Creek to the moun- 
dains, and from the Delaware to the Suſquehannah. In 


* 
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this Je ed, the Sachems declared that © they had ſeen, 
and heard read, divers prior deeds which had been given 
io Mr. Penn, by former chiefs.” _ 

While Mr. Penn was in America, he crete Phila- 


delphia into a corporation. The charter was dated ; 


October 25, 170p. 


By the favour: le terms which Mr. Tonk offered to 


ſettlers, and an unlimited toleration of all religious de- 


nominations, the population a the Province was ex- 


8 tremely rapid. ' 


At the Revolution' the covernmevt was aboliſhed. 
The proprietaries were abſent, and the people, by their 


repreſentatives, formed a new. conftitution on republi- 
can principles. The proprietaries were excluded from 


all ſhare in the government, and the legiſlature offered. 
them one hundred and DINE thouſand: pounds, in lieu 
n 


of all quit rents, which was ally accepted. The pro- 
prietaries, however, {till N in. Pennſylvania. many 
Urge * of excellent land. N 


\ 
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SrrvarION AND: Exraxr.. 5 


" Niles 


Nerz 92 ; go 29' o“ and 39 4 N. Hr. 
Breagth 121 between, | eri. of Phil. & oe 45 W. lon. 


Containing. 2,000 {quare miles, or 1,200,000 acres. 


OUNDED. on the eaſt, by Dela- 
| Boundarice.] | ware river and bay, and the At- 


lintic Ocean; on "the fouth and weſt by the State of 


Maryland 3 north, by Pennſylvania. 


Civil Divi „ This State is divided into three 


bounties,” which are ſubdivided i into hundreds. | 


R | | Obunties 
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Counties. Na. Inhab. Slaves. Chief Towns, th 
Neweaſtle | 19,686 | 2562 | Newcaſtle n 
00e 2388 | Dover 3 
a 20,488 ] 4025 | Lewes, * 
V i 
Before the Revolution, this diſtrict of country was 0 
de'iriominated, The three lower counties.” = _ 
Xiven and Creeks.) The eaſtern fide of the ſtate is ub 

- indented with a large number of creeks or ſmall rivers, FE 

| Which generally have a ſhort courſe, ſoft banks, nume- his 
rtrous thoals, and are ſkirted with very extenfive marſhes, 2 
KA and empty into the river and bay of Delaware. In the : 
- _ — ſouthern and weſtern parts of this ſtate, ſpring the head 9 
Wiuaters of Pocomoke, Wiccmico, Nanticoke, Choptank, He 
Cheſter, Saſſafras, and Bohemia rivers, all falling into Jo 
Chefſapeak bay, and ſome of them are navigable 20 or I 
30 miles into the country for veſſels of 50 or 60 tons. Cons 
Several canals in different parts of this ſtate are con- 115 

|.  templated, one of which is down the waters of the 5 
Tr ET .cccc. ES pea 
TDaace of the Country, Soil and Produftions.) The ſtate 3 
of Delaware, the upper parts of the county of Newcaitle Thee 
excepted, is, to ſpeak generally, extremely low and leu- N 
el. Large quantities of ſtagnant water, at particular te, 

_ ſeaſons of the year, overſpreading a great proportion 88 

of the land, render it equally unfit for the purpoſes of ab 

- agriculture, and injurious to the health of the inhab- 2 
— ĩͤ . ͤ v 8 * 
Delaware is chiefly an agricultural ſtate. It includes ſeat 

a very fertile tract of country; and ſcarcely any part of we; 

the union can be ſelected better adapted to the different 11 
purpoſes of agriculture, or in which a greater variety of kg: 

the moſt Uſerul productions can be ſo conveniently and ene 

___ plentifully reared. The foil along the Delaware river, 3 
aäand from 8 to 10 miles into the interior country, is gen- eſt te 
Fo erally a rich clay, producing large timber, and well . 
adapted to the various purpoſes of agriculture. Tom emin 
tthence to the interior and ſwamps, the foil is light, ſan- Nas 
|” @y, and of ag inferior quality. The genera! pert of was 


— 
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the country is very favourable for cultivation: Except- 


ing ſome of the upper parts of the county of Newcaſtle, © 
the ſurface of the {tate is very little broken or irregular. 


Wheat is the ſtaple of this ſtate. It grows here in ſuch 
perfection, as not only to be particularly ſought by the 
manufacturers of flour throughout the Union, but alſo 
to be diſtinguiſhed and preferred, for its ſuperior quali- 
ties, in foreign markets. This wheat poſſeſſes an uncom- 
mon ene and whiteneſs, very favourable to the man- 
ufacture of ſuperfine flour, and in other reſpects far ex- 
ceeds the hard and flinty grains raiſed in general on the 
high lands. Beſides wheat, this {tate generally produ- 
ces plentiful crops of Indian corn, barley, rye, oats, flax, 


buckwheat, and potatoes. It abounds in natural and 


artificial meadows, containing a large variety of graſſes. 
Hemp, cotton, and filk, if properly attended. to, would 
doubtlefs flouriſh very Well. 

_ Chief Towns.] DoveR, in the county of Kent, is the 
ſeat of government. It ſtands on Jones' creek, a few 
miles from Delaware river, and conſiſts of about 100 
houſes, principally of brick. The town has a lively ap- 


pearance, and drives on a conſiderable trade with Phil- 


adelphia. Wheat 1s. the principal article of export. 
The landing is five or {ix miles from the town of Dover. 
Newcaſtle is 35 miles below Philadelphia, on the weſt 
bank of Delaware river. It was. firit ſettled by the 
Swedes, about 1627, and called Stockholm. It was 
afterwards taken by the Dutch, and called New Amſter- 
dam. When it fell into the hands of the Engliſh, it 


was called by its. preſent name. It was formerly the 


ſeat of government, and contains about 60 houſes, 
which wear the aſpeCt of decay. This is the firſt town 
that was ſettled on Delaware river. 255 

Wilmington is ſituated a mile and a half weſt of Del- 
aware river, on Chriſtiana Creek, 28 miles ſouthward 


from Philadelphia, It is much the largeſt and pleaſant- 


eſt town in the ate, containing upwards of 400 houſes, 
wiich are handſomely built, upon a gentle aſcent of an 
eminence, and ſhow to great advantage as you fail up the 


Delaware, It contains about 2400 inhabitants. There 


was alſo an academy of about 40 or 50 3 
„ $8 "who 
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who were taught the languages, and ſome of the (cj. 
ences. This academy was intended to be erected into 
a college, but is now extinct. There is another acad- 
my at Newark, in this county, which was incorporated 
in 1769. Theſe academics were interrupted during 
the war, and their funds ruined by the depreciation of 
Continental paper money. The legiflature this year 
(1796) paſſed an act to create a fund for the eſtabiiſh-. 
ment of ſchools throughout the State. : 

Milford is ſituated at the fource of a {mall river, 1; 
miles from Delaware Bay, and 1 50 ſouthward of Phila- 
delphia. This town, which contains about 80 houſes, 
has been built, except one houſe, ſince the revolution. 
Duck Creek Croſs Roads is 12 miles northweſt from 
Dover, and has 80 or go houfes, which ſtand on one 
ſtreet. It carries om a conſiderable trade with Phila- 
delphia, and is one of the largeſt wheat markets in the 


. ſtate, and merits a more dignified name. 


__ Lewes is ſituated a few miles above the - 0 
on Cape Henlopen. It contains about 150 houſes. 

Trade and Mann factures.] We have already men- 

tioned wheat as the ſtaple commodity of this ſtate. This 


is manufactured into flour, and ee in large quan- 


* 
- 


As ditto in thip ſtuff. The manufacture of flour is car- 


4 


tities: Phe exports from the port of Wilmington, where 
a number of ſquare-rigged veſſels are owned, for the 
Fear 1786, in the article of flour, was 20, 783 barrels. 

. 477 ditto common, 256 ditto middlings, and. 


ried to a higher degree of perfection in this ſtate than in. 
any others 7 the Bud Befides the well conitructed 
mills on Red Clay and White Clay Creeks; and other. 
ſtreams in different parts of the tate, there are the cele- 
brated collection of mills at Brandywine. Here are to- 
be ſeen, at one view, 12 merchant mills (beſides a ſaw: 
mill) which have double that number of pairs of ſtones, 
all of ſuperior dimenſions, and excellent conſtruction. 
Theſe mills are three miles from the mouth of the creek 
on which they, ſtand, half a mile from Wilmington, and 
27 from Philadelphia, on the poſt road from the eaſtern 
to the ſouthern ſtates. They are called the Branuy»- 
wine mills, from the ſtream o which they are erected. 


|, "The quantity of wheat manufactured in theſe milis, an- 


nually, 
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nually, is not accurately aſcertained. It is eſtimated, 
however, by the beſt informed on the ſubject, that theſe 
mills can grind 400,000 buſhels in a year. But there 
are not commonly more than from about 290 to 300, oo 
buſhels of wheat and corn manufactured here annually. 
Iheſe mills give employment to about 200 perſons. 

The navigation quite to theſe mills is ſuch, that a veſ- 
ſel carrying 1,000 buſhels of wheat, may be laid along 
ſide of any of theſe mills. The veſſels are unloaded 
with aſtoniſhing expedition. There have been inſtances 
of 1,000 buthels being carried to the height of f2ur ſto- 
ries in four hours. ; | 

Beſides the wheat and flour trade, this ſtate exports 

-Jumber.and various other articles. The amount of the 
exports for the year ending September 3oth, 1791, was 
199,840 dollars. "ry 5 . 
L.igbi-Horſſe.] The Light-Houſe, near the town of 
Lewes, was burnt in 1777. Since the war, it has been 
completed and handſomely repaired. It is a fine ſtone 
ſtructure, 8 ſtories high; the annual expenſe of which, 
is eſtimated at about 650/. currenex. 15 
. Religien.}. In thus ſtate, there is a variety of religious 
denominations. Of the Preſbyterian ſect, there are 2 
churches —of. the Epiſcopal, 14—of the Baptiſts, 7— of 
the Methodiſts, a conſiderable number, eſpecially in the 
two lower counties of Kent and Suſſex. The Swediſh 
church in Wilmington is one of the oldeſt churches in 
me nitttñ;ỹ?;;»r ] ᷑] ⁵ ß. t 
Con/titution.] The conſtitution of this ſtate delegates 
the legiſlative power to a General Aſſembly, conſiſting 
of a ſenate and houſe of repreſentatives; and the ex- 
ecutive, to a governor. All theſe are choſen by the 
people on the firſt Tueſday of October—the governor 
for three years ; but he is not eligible for the next three. 
The conſtitution was ratified on the 12th of June, 

1792. BE e 

Hiſtory.] The reader will find a well written ſketch of 
the hiſtory of this {tate in the American edition of the 
Encyclopedia, publiſhing by Thomas Dobſon, in Phil- 
ad2Iphia, under the word DELAWARE. FT; 
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1 = * DITU&TION A EXTENT. 
.... es 1 
Length 9g9o},... 37% and 30% N. lat. | a 
* between 3 and —_ W. ben. 4 80 2 
6 HIS extenſive tract of country is th: 
5 Boundarie 6+] + bounded north, by part of as | tle 
northern boundary line of the United States; eaſt, by thi 
the lakes and Pennſylvania; ſouth, by the Ohio river; for 
weſt, by the Miſhfippi. Mr. Hutchins, the late geog- mi 
rapher of the United States, eſtimates that this tract the 
contains 263,040,000 acres, of which 43,040,000 are ; 
5 water; this deducted, there will remain 220,000,000 of 2 
b+ acres belonging to the federal government, to be ſold fw. 
— for the arge of the national debt; except a nar- bra 
row ſtrip of land bordering on the ſouth of Lake Erie, It 1 


and ſtretching 120 miles weſt of the weſtern limit of 182 

Penniylvania, which belonged to, but has been fold by | 

/// LE 
Hut a mall proportion of theſe lands is yet purchaſed ſum 


of che natives, and to be: difpoſed of by Congreſs. WM thr 
Civil Divifons.] That part of this territory in which ſett] 


\ the Indian title is extinguiſhed, and Which is ſettling cane 

under the government of the United States, is divided 
J ⁰ oo = 

Counties, When erected. Counties. When erected. 

Waſhington dhe hag 26th: | St. Clair 1790 April 27th | 

Hamilton 1790 Jan. ad Knox „1790 June 20th 


Neipert.] The Muſkingum is a gentle river, confined 
by banks fo high as to prevent its overflowing. It ies 

| * 250,yards wide-/atits confluence with the Ohio, and 
| pavigable by large bagteaux and barges to the Three 

Legs; and, by ſmall ones, to the Jake at its head. 

I The Heckhocking reſembles the Muikingun, though 

4 _ ſomewhat inferior in ſize. It is navigable for large 

|. _ boats about 70 miles, and for ſmall ones much further. 


On 
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On the banks of this very uſeful ſtream are ſound inex- 
hauſtible quarries of free ſtone, large beds of iron ore, 
and ſome rich mines of lead. Coal mines and ſalt 
ſprings are frequent in the neighbourheod of this ſtream, 
dàs they ate in every part of the weſtern territory. 
The Scioto is a larger river than any af the prece- 
ding, and opens 4 more extenſive navigation. It is paff- 
able for large barges for 200 miles, witit a portage of 
only four miles to the Sanduiky, a good navigable ſtream 
that falls into Lake Erie. Ihe ſtream of Scioto is gen- 
tle, no where broken by falls. At ſome places, in 
the ſpring of the year, it overflows its banks, providing 
for large natural rice plantations. Salt ſprings, coal 
mines, white and blue clay, and free ſtone, abound in 
the country adjoining this river. WT 
The Little Miami is too ſmall for batteaux navigation. 


The Great Miami has a very ſtony channel, and a 


ſwift ſtream, but no falls. It is formed of ſeveral large 
It interlocks with the Scioto. | 5 
The Wabafh is a beautiful river, with high and fer- 
tile banks. It empties into the Ohio, by a mouth 270 
yards wide, 1,020 miles below Fort Pitt. In the ſpring, 
ſummer and autumn, it is paſſable with batteaux drawing 
three feet water, 412 miles, to Ouitanon, a ſmall French 
ſettlement, on the welt ſide of the river; and for large 


branches, which are paſſable for boats a great diſtance. 


canoes 197 miles further, to the Miami carrying place, 


9 miles from Miami village. 28 

The rivers A Vaſe and Kaſkaſkias empty into the 
Miſſiſippi from the northeaſt ; the former is navigable 
for boats Go, and the latter about 130 miles. They 
both run through a rich country, which has extenſive 
meadows. | wo . 

Between the Kaſkaſkias and Illinois rivers, which are 
84 miles apart, is an extenſive tract of level, rich land, 
which terminates in a high ridge, about 15 miles before 
you reach the Illinois river. In this delightful vale are 
a number of French villages, which, together with thoſe 


One 


JJ. 


of St. Genevieve and St. Louis, on the weſtern fide of 
the Miſſiſippi, contained in 1771, 1,273 fencible men. 
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ie hundred and ſeventy- fix miles above the Clio, 


— 


Ohio Company purchaſe, 2,5 do. 
eee wa i do be TAS = 4 25000 © do. 
Galliopolis, (French ſettlement) oppoſite } 
4 2 Kahhawa river, 5 855 „ do. 
5 Vincennes and its vicinity, on the Wabaſh, 1,500 do. 
_-.. = Kaſkaſkias and Cahokia, 680 do. 
At Grand Ruiſſeau, village of St. nets. 4 8 0 


- 


- 


© 4 


"vantages, in point of health, fertility, variety of pro- 


and 18 miles above the Miſſouri, the Illinois empties in- 
to the Miſſiſippi from the northeaſt by a mouth about 
* | * . . p77 * N 
400 yards wide. This river is bordered with fine mead- 
ows, which, in ſome places, extend as far as the eye can 
xcach. This river furniſhes a communication with Lake 
Michigan, by the Chicago river, between which and 
the Illinois are two portages, the longeſt of which does 
not exceed four miles. It receives a number of rivers 
which are from 20 to 100 yards wide, and navigable-for 
boats from 15 to 180 miles. | 7 


Population.] The number of fouls in this large tract 


of country, has not been aſcertained. From the beſt 
data the Author has received, the population may be 


eſtimated as follows : 


Indians (ſuppoſe) a 5 65,000* 1792. 


ip and Prairie-dugRochers, 
Face of the Country, Soil and Productions.] No part of 
the federal territory, it is aſſerted, unites fo many ad- 


duction, and foreign intercourſe, as that tract which 


ſtretches from the-Muſkingum to the Scioto and the 


* 


above number. 


Great Miami rivers. T | 
C 3 The 
The trib>s who inhabit this country are the Piantias, on both 
des the Miſſiſippi—the Caſqueraſquias, on the Hlinois—the Pian- 
- kathaws, and other tribes of the Wabaſh=thze Shawaneſe, on the 
Scioto=the Delawares—the Miamis—the Ouiſcons, Maſcontens, 
Sakies, Sioux, Mekekouakis—the Pilans, Powtowatamis, Meflaques, 
Ottawas, Chipewas and Wiandots. The whole amounting to the 


- 


has viſited this country Tuppoſes this account 


- + A gentle man who is a. 
He acknowledges that it is a ver) 


3s a little too highly embelliſhed. 


nne country; but thinks that there are other parts of the weſtern un- 


fettled country, which unite at leaſt as many, if not more- adyantaged 
than the tract above mentioned. 8 


2 9 reren 


S 
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The prevailing growth of timber, and the more uſeful 
trees 1 ſugax tree, ſycamore, black and white 
mulberny;{hlack and white walnut, butternut, cheſnut ; 
whitezblack, Spaniſh and cheſnut oaks, hiccory, cherry, 


 buckwookd or horſe cheſnut, honey locuſt; elm, cucum- 


ber tree; lynn tree, gum tree, iron wood; afh, aſpin, ſaſſa - 
fras; crab apple tree, papaw ot cuſtard apple, a variety 
of plum trees, nine bark ſpice, and leather wood buſh- 


es. General Parſons meaſured a black walnut tree, 
near the Muſkingum, whoſe circumference, at five 


feet from the ground, was 22 feet. A ſycalnore, near 
the ſame place, meaſured 44 feet in circumference, at 
ſome diſtance from the ground. White and black 
oak, and cheſnut, with moſt of the abovementioned 


timbers; grow large and plenty upon the high grounds. 
Both the higk and low lands produce vaſt quantities of 


natural grapes of various kinds, of which the ſettlers 


univerſally make a ſufficiency, for their own conſump- 


tion, of rich ted wine. It is aſſerted, in the old ſettle- 
ment of St. Vincent, where they have had opportunity 
to try it, that age will render this wine preferable te 
moſt of the European wines. Cotton is the natural 
The ſugar mapie is a moſt valuable tree for an inland 


country. Any number of inhabitants may forever be 
ſupplied with a ſufficiency of ſugar, by preſerving a 


few trees for the uſe of each family. - A tree will yield 


about ten pounds of ſugar a rear, and the labour ia | 


very trifling. The ſap is extracted in the months of 
February and March, and granulated by the ſimple 


operation of boiling, to a ſugar equal in flavour and 


whiteneſs to the beſt Muſcovado- | i 
Springs of excellent water abound in every part of 
this territory; and ſmall and large ftreams, for mills 
and other purpoſes, art actually interſperſed, as if by 
art, that there may be no deficiency in any of the cons 
veniences of life. 


Animals, c.] No country is better ſtocked witk 


wild game of every kind. Innumerable herds of deer, 
and wild 9 are ſheltered in the groves, and 2 in 


- 8 


17 * 


production of this country, and grows in great perfec- 
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7 


the extenſive bottoms that every where abound ; an 


unqueſtionable proof of the great fertility of the ſoil; 


Turkies, geeſe, ducks, ſrrans, teal, Pheaſantsg gartridges, 


See. are, from obſervation, believed to be in-greater 
Plenty here, than the tame poultry are in any part of 


the old ſettlements in America. 


Ihe nyers are well ſtored with fiſh of various kinds, 
and many of them of an excellent quality. They are 
generally large, though of diſferent ſizes. The cat fith, 
which is the largeſt, and of a delicious flavour, weighs 
from 6 to 80 pounds, WES CET IRTEEES ot ener; : | 
- Antiquities and Curigſitias.] The number of old forts 
found in the Kentucky country, are the admiration of 
the curious, and a matter of much ſpeculation. They 
are moſtly of an oblong form, ſituated on ſtrong, well 
choſen ground, and contiguous to water. When, by 
whom, and for what purpoſe, theſe were thrown up, iz 
uncertain. They are undoubtedly very ancient, as 
there is not the leaſt viſible difference in the age or fic 
of the timber growing on or within theſe forts, and that 


vrhich grows without; and the oldeſt natives have lol 
all tradition reſpecting them. Dr. Cutler, who hos ac- 


\ 


curately: examined the trees on theſe forts, and which 


he thinks, from appearances, are the ſecond growth, is 
of opinion, that they muſt have been built upwards of 
1,000 years ago. They mult have been the efforts of 
a people much more devoted to labour, than our preſ- 


ent race of Indians; and it is difficult to conceive how 


they could be eonſtructed without the uſe of iron tools. 
At a convenient diſtance from theſe, always ſtands a 
imall mound of earth, thrown up in the form of a pyra- 
mid, and ſeems in ſome meaſure proportioned to the 
nze of its adjacent fortification. On examination, they 


have been found to contain a chalky ſubſtance, ſuppoſed 


2 - 


to be bones, and of the human kind. |, + 


Fuerte. ] The poſts eſtabliſhed. for the protection of 


the frontiers, are as follow : Franklin, on French Creek 
—Harmar, at the mouth of Muſkinzur-Steuben, at the 


rapids of the Ohio—Fayette, Hamilton, Knox, Jeſter- 


on, St. Clair; Recovery, Marietta, and St. Vincennes, 


Codernment, 


| P : 3 


| 
1 
c 
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' - Government; &'c.] By an ordinance: of Congreſs, 
paled on the 13th of July, 1787, this country, for the 
purpoſes of temporary government, was erected into 
one diſtrict z ſubject, however, to a diviſion, when cir- 
cumſtances ſhall make it expedient. 
In the ſame ordinanee it is ego. that Congreſs 
jhall appoint a governor, whoſe commiſſion ſhall con- 
tinue in force three years, unleſs ſooner revoked—a 
ſecretary, to continue in office four years, unleſs ſooner 
ee eee three judges, who are to hold their 
commiſſions during good behaviour. 1:58. D016 
he ſettlement of this country was checked for ſev- 
eral years by/an unhappy Indian war. Peace 1s now 
reſtored, - and an advantageous treaty concluded with 
the Indians, by General Wayne, at Greenville, in June, 


SPP I NE 8 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


The TrirD, and much the largeſt GRAND Divi- 
SION of the, UNITED STATES, comprebende 
gy 8 NI A 34 0 #3 426 34 


MaryYLAaND, 'TENNESSEE, 
VIRGINIA, 800 rH CRO INA, 
KENrucxr, „VV 


Nox rr CaROLI Na, GEORGIA. ee 

a r 4a 12 nas, IT 
y | THIS extenſive diviſion is bounded north, by Penn- 
1 ſylvania and the Ohio river; weſt, by the Miſſi- 


fippi ; ſouth, by Eaſt and Weſt Florida ; eaſt, by the 


Atlantic Ocean, and the Delaware ſtate. It is inter- 


fefted in a N. E. and S. W. direction, by the range of 


Allegany mountains, which give riſe to many noble riv- 


ers, which fall either into the- Atlantic on the eaſt, or 

the Miſſiſippi on the weſt. From the ſea-coaſt, 60, 80, 

and, in ſome parts, 100 miles back towards the moun- 

tains, the country, generally ſpeaking, is nearly a dead 

level; and a very large proportion of it is covered, in its 
| ' 1 0g natural 
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1 natural ſtate, with pitch pines. In the ncighbourheod 


of ſtagnant waters, which abound in this level coun- 
— the inhabitants are fickly. In the back, hilly and 


mountainous country, they are as u rn as in any part 


of America. 

This diſtrict of che 8 contains upwards of one 
million nine hundred thouſand inhabitants, of whom 
648,439 are ſlaves, which is thirteen-fourteenths of the 
whole number of flaves in the United States. The in- 
fluence of ſlavery has produced a ve diſting uiſhing 
feature in the general ater of ie itn 
which, though now diſcernible to their diſadvantage, 
has been ſoftened and meliorated by the benign effects 
of the revolution, and the progreſs of liberty and hu- 
manity. 


on - tobacco, rice, indigo, wheat, 

corn, cotton, tar, pitch, turpentine, and 1 

In this diſtrict is fixed ye tg ſeat of the __ 
ny * 1 vs 1 5 


3 following may he conſidered as the principal pro- 
ductions of this ox 


93 a „ 


MARYLAND. 


0 


Srroc rien and Exrexr. Py 


1 Miles. 
Length 134 wy 6' and 39% 4 N. lat. 
Breadth A0 112 bees G 5s d 4* 30 W. lon. 


** W ſquare miles, que-fourth of which is 
Water. 


o DED north b Pennſylva- 
Boundaries J B nia; eaſt, by . ſtate, and 


he Atlantic Ocean; ſouth and weſt, by Virginia. 


Civil Diviſions and Population.] This State is divided 
— 11 of hich axe on the I gern, and 


N . of * Bay. 
Counties. 


— 


8 on 


Weſtern Shore. 
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counties. No. Inhab. I Founties._ No. Inhab.. 
Har fore 14,976] f Cecil 13,625 

po Baltimore {#1 25,434 &* | Kent +3 12,836 
Do. town & precincts 13,5038 | Queen Ann \ 15,463 
Ann Arundel! 22,598] , Caroline | 9,506 
© | Frederick e 8) Talbot 13,084 
G | Allegany , 4,8090 E | Somerſet 15,610 
25 Waſhington. -*  'r5,822/, | Dorcheſter _ 15.875 
& Montgomery; LWorceſter 11,640 
8 Prince George 5 | — — 
Calvert | | Eaſtern Shore 107,639 
Charles Weſtern Shore 212,089 


st. Mary's | 
5 BE © I Iotal in the State 319,728 

Total 22,89 | 3 
Number of ſlaves in the State (included above) 103,036. 


Bays and Rivers] Cheſapeak Bay divides this State | 


into eaſtern and weſtern diviſions. This bay is the 
krgeſt in the United States. ' From the eaſtern ſhore 
in Maryland, among other ſmaller ones, it receives Po- 


komoke, Nanticoke, Choptank, Cheſter and Elk rivers. 


From the north, the rapid Suſquehannah; and from 
the weſt, Patapſco, Severn, Patuxent and Patomak, half 


of which is in Maryland, and half in Virginia. Ex- 


cept the Suſquehannah and. Patomak, theſe are ſmall 
rivers. DME IT 18 | 1 
Face of the Country, Climate, F The ground is uni- 
Soil aud Productions, f formly level and low 
in moſt of the counties on the eaſtern ſhore, and con- 
fequently covered, in many places, with ſtagnant water, 
except where it is interſected by numerous creeks. Here 
alſo are large tracts of marſh, which, during the day, 


toad the atmoſphere with vapour, that falls in dew, in 


the cloſe of the ſummer and fall ſeaſons, which are ſick- 
ly.- The ſpring: and ſammer are moiſt healthy. 

Wheat and tobacco are the ſtaple commodities.” To- 
bacco is generally cultwated in ſets, by negroes, in the 


following manner: The ſeed is ſown in beds of fine © 
mould, and tranſplanted the beginning of May. The 
plants are ſet at the diſtance of three or four feet from 
each other, and are hilled and kept continually free of 

weeds. When us many leaves have ſhot out as the. 


foil will 2 advantage, the top of the plant is 
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broken off, which predents its growing higher. It is ve 
carefully kept clear of worms, and the ſuckers, which tr 
put out between the leaves, are taken off at proper times, ha 
till the plant arrives at perfection, which is in Auguſt. ab 
When the leaves turn of a browniſh colour, and begin in 
to be ſpotted, the plant is cut down and hung up to. 
dry, after having ſweated in heaps one night, When M 
it can be handled without crumbling, which is always ice 
in moiſt weather, the leaves are Rripped from the he 
ſtalk, and tied in bundles, and packed for exportation of 
in hogſheads, containing 800 or 900 pounds. No ſuck. abc 
ers nor round leaves are allowed to be merchantable. ind 
An induſtrious perſon may manage 6,000 plants of to- doc 
- e , ooolb.) and four actes of Indian ] 
corn. 1 A F wt, „„ toy 
In the interior country, on the _ conſiderable the 
quantities of hemp and flax are raiſed. 3095 


Cpbaracter.] The inhabitants, except in the populous wh: 
towns, hve on their plantations, often ſeveral miles diſ- tow 
tant from each other. To an inhabitant of the middle, hou 
and eſpecially of the eaſtern ſtates, which are thickly. is tc 
peopled, they appear to live very retired and unſocial pou 
lives. The negroes perform all the manual labour. ticu 
The inhabitants of the populous: towns, and thoſe from tole: 
the country who have intercourſe with them, are, in abo 
their manners and cuſtoms, genteel and agreeable. and 
I hat pride which grows on ſlavery, and. is habitual 1355 


to thoſe, who, from their infancy, are taught to believe G 
and to feel their ſuperiority, is a viſſble characteriſtic abov 
of the inhabitants of Maryland. But with this charac-- Dr. 
teriſtic we mult not fail to connect that of hoſpitality 2 

\ 


to ſtrangers, which is equally univerſal and obvious. 
Many of the women poſſeſs all the amiable, and many 
of the elegant accompliſhments. of their ſex. 


% ' 


The inhabitants. are made up of various nations, of 
many different religious ſentiments; few general obſer. 
vations, therefore, of a characteriſtical kind, will apply. 
It may be ſaid, however, with great truth, that they are 
in general, very federal, and friends to good govern- 

ment. They owe little money as a State, and are wil- 1 

ling and able to diſcharge their debts. Their credit 15 57; 


A N F Nn 2 


very good; and although they have ſo great a propor- 
tion of ſlaves, yet a number of inffuential gentlemen 
have evinced their humanity and their diſpoſition to. 
aboliſh ſo diſreputable a traffic, by forming themſelves: 
into a fociety for the abolition of negrc.flavery.. 

Chief Foxons.] Annapolis. (city) is the capital of 
Maryland, and the wealthieſt town: of its ſize in Amer- 
ica. It is, ſituated at the mouth of Severn river, on a 
healthy ſpot, 30 miles ſouth of Baltimore, It is a place 
of little note in the commercial world. The houſes,” 
about 260 in number, are generally large and elegant, 
indicative of great wealth. The number of inhabitants 
does not exceed 2,000. | | 

Baltimore has had the moft rapid growth of _— 
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town on the continent, and is the fhrth in ſize and ul 
the fifth in trade in the United States.“ It lies in lat. 3 


30 21', on the north fide of Patapſco river, around 
what is called the baſon. The fituation of the town is 
low and was formerly unhealthy ;. but the increaſe of; 
houſes, and of courſe of ſmoke, the tendency of which 


. 


is to deſtroy or to difpel damp and unwholeſome va- : 
pours, and the improvements.that have been made, par-- # 
ticularly that of paving the ftreets, have. rendered it. 1 
tolerably healthy. The number of houſes in 1792, was j 


about 2, 300. The number of inhabitants in the town. 
and precincts, according to the cenſus of 1790, was 
13,503. Both have fince greatly increaſed. I e 
Georgetown ſtands on the bank of the river Patomak, 
about 160 miles from its entrance into Cheſapeak Bay. 
Dr. Martin concludes an account of the climate and 
diſeafes of this town, in the following words * Upon 
the whole, Georgetown. and its vicinity may be conſid- of 
ered as a. healthy part of America; and in any diſputes * 
about the propriety of the ſeat of the general govern- oh 
ment being fxed here, no objection can be urged againſt. —#} 
it on account of its diſeaſes.” V 
Fredericktown is a fine flouriſhing- inland town, of is 
upwards of 300 houfes, built principally of brick and 
ſtone, and moſtly on one broad ſtreet. . 
. Hagarſto wn 
In point of ſize, the towns in the United States may be ranked 
3 8230 York, Boſton, Baltimore, Chariefs. 75 
2 i . $ 
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_ Hagarſtown is but little inferior to Fredericktown, 
and is ſituated in the beautiful and well cultivated val- 


ley of Conegockeague, and carries on. a conſiderable 
trade with the weitern country. 


Elkton is ſituated ncar the head of Cheſapeak Bay, on 
a {mall river which bears the name of the town. It 
enjoys great advantages from the carrying trade, be- 
tween Baltimore and Philadelphia. * 

The city of Waſhington, in the territory of Colum- 
bia, was ceded, by the States of Virginia and Maryland, 
to the United States, and by them eſtabliſhed as tlie 
ſeat of their government, after the year 1800. This 
city, which is now building, ſtands at the junction of 
the. rivers Patomak and the Eaſtern Branch, lat. 38* 
$3 N extending nearly four miles up each, and inclu- 
ding a tract of territory, exceeded, in point of conveni- 
. ence, ſalubrity and beauty, by none in America. 

The ſituation of this metropolis is upon the great 
poſt road, equi-diſtant from the northern and ſouthern 
extremities of the Union, and. nearly ſo from the Atlan- 
tic and Pittſburg, upon the beſt, navigation, and in the 


midſt of a commercial territory, probably the richeſt, 
and commanding the moſt. extenſive internal reſources 


of any in America. 


Fade. ]. The trade of Maryland is principally carried 


on from Baltimore, with the other ſtates, with the Veit 
Indies, and with ſome parts of Europe. To theſe pla- 
ces they ſend annually about 30,000 hogſheads of tobac- 
co, beſides large. quantities of wheat, flour, pig iron, 
lumber and corn—beans, pork, and flaxſeed in tmaller 
quantities; and receive in return, clothing for them- 
ſelves and negroes, and other dry goods, wines, ſpirits, 


ſugars and other Wett India commodities. The bal- 


- ance is generally in their favour. _ 

Ihe total amount of exports from Balti- 

more from Oct. 1, 1789 to Sept. 39, 1790, boa. cb 
. 5 2027,77 04 


Exports from Oct. 1, 1790, to Sept. 
3071791, | 35131227 55 


During 


Value of imports for che ſame time, 1,945, 9 55 
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During the laſt mentioned period, the quantity of 
wheat exported was 205,571 buſhels—Indian corn 


205,643 do.—buck-wheat 4,286 do.— peas, 10,619 do. 


befides 151,445 barrels of wheat flour, 4,325 do. Indian 
meal, 6,761 do. bread, and 3,104 kegs of crackers. 


_. Religion. } The Roman Catholics,” who were the 
ürſt ſettlers in Maryland, are the moſt numerous reli- 


gious ſect. Beſides theſe there are Proteſtant Epiſco- 
palians, Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh Preſbyterians, Ger- 
man Calviniſts, German Lutherans, Friends, Baptiſts, 
Methodiſts, Mennoniſts, Nicohtes or new Quakers, 
who all enjoy liberty of conſcience. _ 1 

Seminauries f Learning.) Theſe are Waſhington 
Academy, in Homerſct county, which was initituted by 
hw in 57, | 

Waſhington College, inſtituted | at Cheſtertown, in 
Kent county; in 1782. By a law enacted in 1787, 2 
permanent fund was granted to this inſtitution of p25 ol. 


a year, currency. 


St. John's College was inſtituted in 1784. A per- 
manent fund is aſſigned this, college, of 1750/. a year. 


This college is to be at 3 where a building is. 


now prepared for it. Very liberal ſubſcriptions were 
odtained towards founding and carrying on theſe ſemi- 
naries. The two. colleges conſtitute one univerfity, by 
the name of «© The Univerſity of Maryland,” whereof 


the governor of the Rate, for the time being, is chancel-. 


lor, and. the principal of one of them vice-chancellor. 


The Roman Catholics have alſo erected a college at 


Georgetown, on Patomak river, for the promotion of 


general literature. ; 


In 1785 the Methodiſts inſtituted 2 college at Ab-. 


ington, in Harford county, by the name of Cokeſbury- 


college, which was lately conſumed dy fire. 
| Coping] The legiſlature is compoſed of two diſ- 
tin 


houſe of delegates is compoſed of four members for 


| each county, choſen annually the firſt Monday in Oc- 


tober. The city of Annapolis and town of Baltimore, 
fend each two delegates. | 
| | On. 
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ranches, a ſenate and houſe of delegates, and 
ſtyled © The General Aſſembly of Maryland.” The 
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On the ſecond Monday in November, annually, » 
governor is appointed by the joint ballot of both houſ- 
es. The governor cannot continue in oflice longer 


than three years ſucceſſively. :  : 


Hiſtory.] Maryland was granted by king Charles l. 
to George Calvert, baron of Baltimore, in Ireland, 
June 20, 1632. The government of the province, was 


by charter veſted in the proprietary.  - 


In the year 1689, the government was taken out of 


the hands of lord Baltimore, by the grand convention 


of England; and in 1692, Mr. Copely was appointed 
governor, by commiſſion from William and Mary. 

Ay In 1692, we Proteſtant religion was eſtabliſhed by 
W. . „ 5 | 
In 1716, the government of this province was re- 
ſtored to the proprietary, and continued in his hands, 
till the late revolution, when, thaugh a minor, his prop- 
erty in the lands was confiſcated, and the government 
aſſumed by the freemen of the province, who, iu 1776, 
formed the conſtitution now exiſting. At the cloſe of 
the war, Henry Harford, Efq. the natural ton and heir 
of Lord Baltimore, petitioned the legiſlature of Mary- 


1 


land for his eſtate; but his petition was not granted. 


Mr. Harford eſtimated his lofs of quit-rents, valued at 
twenty years purchaſe, and including arrears, at 


: $.-259-488 5: o, dollars at 7/6 —and the value ct 


is manors and reſerved lands, at C. 327, 441 of the 


mw 
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Veſt of the Blue Ridge. 
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. SITUATION AND EXTENT. 

0 8 0 „ 
Length 446 Tf o and 80 W. lon. 
Breadth 224 nen 369 30 & 40%è30 N. I. 785899 
„ „, DOUNDED north by Maryland, part 
Paundaries.] 10 of Pennſylvania and Ohio river; 
weſt, by Kentucky ; ſouth, by North Carolina ; eaſt, 
by the Atlantic Ocean, 3 | 

Civil Diviſions and Population.] This ſtate is divided 
into 82 counties, (and by another diviſion into pariſh= 
es) which, with the number of inhabitants, according 
to the cenſus of 1790, are mentioned in the following 
table: | 


Sx YL 0 ; 


Counties, Inbab. . © Countles, f. 
Ohio 1 af N Loudoun - 18,962 
Monongalia - 4.768 - | Fauquier 17,892 
Waſhington 57625 ö Culpepper 25 22,105 
Montgomery 12 Spotſylvania 11,252 
2 | Wythe » ( 
g Bote tout | | og 5 4 38,467 
3 | Greenbrien, 979 go 1 2gochland 0 
ook, Kanawa ö 6. org Fluvanna 3 
Ae ene 12.585 
Berkley 100,713] Amherſt en 
7 | Frederick - * 109,681] EZ | Buckingham 9.779 
7 | Shenandoah; + 18510 Bedford ; 10,531 


Between the Blue Ridge and the Tide Waters. 
N | 


F e 8.47% 
Auguſta 19,886 Pittſylvania 11,579 
Rockbridge KT 6,548 Halifax 55 24.22 
444 . Charlotte 10, 078 
. | Prince Edward $8,100 
on # Cumberland 8,153 
„ Powhatan _ n 
1 Amelia 5 6 18 5 
Nottaway | 1997 
6 | Eupenburg $,959 
Mecklenburg 141743 
L Brunſwiek 12,827 
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216 e NIA. 
| | 8 2 5 Terre Count ies. tak 2k. 
___ \ Greenſville 6.3623 8 - 6.01; | 
I + 2.3: „ are ms 3 19,485 
EZ Geer 5 138432 | King Wu hte 
2 Prince George 3.173 229 3 ny een. © 9377 
— 8 Surry 6.227 55 Middleſes 9, 122 
8 ES Suſſes |} 10.5543 £ Clouceſter 64 
5 Southampton 12.864 25- <td 13,49 
8 | Ile of Wight © 919281" Fairfax | 
Nanſe mond 9:010)E5S | prince William 12,329 
4 Norfolk 7 „ => aq J wy os 11e 
LPrinceſ; Ann 7.793 Che bibs "© wy 9,588 
1 Henrich . $2,000 XY ; ing eorge | 7,366 
E Hanover 14,754 + Er . 
2 | New Kent 6,239 7 . d ne 
ns 75 Charles City | 5.518 + | "HF gry 9,163 
2 . 3 a L cater 5,638 
I James City _ 
LS ee : 5 5233 8 e 13,959 
E We 3 1605 EA N Northampton 6,885 
| - Ulizaeth City EL. 
The following are new Counties: 
x; * F i ”. = \ 
_ Counties. Tubab. Counties. nhab 
Campbell 5,685 4 Hardy 7,336 
Franklin 6,842 | Pendleton 2,452 
Harriſon | 20,080 Rufſell 3.338 
Nandelengngd 95 7 | — 
$3: Amount of Free Inhabitants 454.983 
by Ditto of Slaves | 292,027 


The whole number of Inhabitants | 947,610 


Ru Climatè. ] It is remarkable, that, proceeding on thc 


fame parallel of latitude weſtwardly, the climate be- 
comes colder, in like manner as when you proceed 


northwardly. This continues to be the caſe till you 


attain the ſummit, of the Allegany, which is the higheſt 
land between the ocean and the Miſſiſippi. From thence, 
deſcending in the ſame latitude of the Miſſiſippi, the 


change reverſes; and if we may believe travellers, i 


comes warmer therSthan it is in the ſame latitude 


dn the ſea lie. 
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Rivers 
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Nivert and Canals.) The names of the rivers are as 
follow, viz. Roanoke, James, Nanſemond, Appamat- 
tox, a branch of James' river; Rivanna, another branch 
of James river; York River, Rappahannock, and 
Patomak. __...-- ; | ED | ; 
The diſtance from the Capes of Virginia to the ter- 
mination of the tide water in the laſt mentioned river, 
is above 300 miles; and navigable for ſhips of the great- 
eſt burthen,. nearly that diſtance. From thence this 
river, obſtructed by four conſiderable falls, extends 
through a vaſt tract of inhabited country towards its 1 
ſource. Theſe falls are, 1ſt, the Little Falls, three miles + 
above tide water, in which diſtance there 1s a fall of 36 
feet: zd, The Great Falls, {1x miles higher, where is a 
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fall of 76 feet in one mile and a quarter: 3d, The Sene- 1 
ca Falls, fix miles above the former, whict#form ſhort, 4 
irregular rapids, with a fall of about 40 feet: and qth, 4 
The Shenandoah Falls, 686. miles from the Seneca, where 4 
is a fall of about 30 feet, in 3 miles: from which laſt, A 
Fort Cumherland is about 120 miles diſtant. The ob- 4 
ſtructions, which are oppoſed to the navigation above 1 


and between theſe falls, are of little conſequence and 
thoſe occaſioned by the falls, axe now nearly removed, 
by means of locks and canals. | | 

Beyond the mountains are the Shenandoah river, 
which empties into the Patomak juſt above the Blue 
3 Great Kanhawa, and the Little Kan- 
HaWa, | 


6 Mountains.) The mountains commence at about 15 


> miles from the ſea-coaſt, and are diſpoſed in ridges on 

d behind another, running nearly parallel with the ſeas. 

u coaſt, though rather approaching it, as they advange. 

ſt northcaſtwardly. To the ſouthweſt, as the tract or 

e country between the ſea-coaft and the Miſſiſſppi 3 

10 comes narrower, the mountains converge into a fig 

it ridge, which, as it approaches the Gulf of Mexico, üb- 3 

le ſidss into plain country, and gives riſe to ſome of the £1. 
waters of that gulf, and particularly to a river ealled! | 5 
Apalachicola. The paſſage of the Patomak through [+ 
the Blue Ridge, is WT one of the moſt ndous} / {24 
icenes in nature. Sg ſtand on a very high point of - 3 
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land. On your right comes up the Shenandoah, having 
ranged along the foot of the mountain, an hundred 
miles, to ſeek a vent. On your left approaches the Pa- 
tomak, in queſt. of a paſſage alſo. In the moment of 
their junction they ruſh together againſt the mountain, 
rend it aſunder, and pals off to-the-lea. The firſt glance 
of this ſcene hurries our ſenſes into the opinion, that this 


earth has been created in time, that the mountains were 


formed firſt, that the rivers began to flow afierwatds, 
that in this place, particularly, they have been dammed 
up by the blue ridge of mountains, and have formed an 
ocean which filled the whole valley; that. continuing to 
rite, they have at length broken over at this ſpot, and 


have torn the mountain down from its ſummit to its 


baſe. The piles of rock on each hand, but particularly 
en the Shenandoah, the evident marks of their diſrup- 
tion and avulſion from their beds by the moſt powerful 
agents of nature, corroborate the impreſhon. But the 
diſtant finiſhing which nature has given to the picture, 
is of a very different character. It is a true contraſt to 
the foreground. It is as placid and delightful, as that 
is wild and tremendous. For the mountain being clo- 
ven aſunder, preſents to the eye, through the cleft, a 
{mall catch of ſmooth blue horizon, at an infinite diſ- 
tance, in the plain country, inviting you, as it were, from 
the riot and tumult roaring around, to paſs through 
the breach and participate of the calm below. EHcre 
the eye ultimately compoſes itſelf; and that way too, 
the road actually leads. You croſs the Patomak above 
the junction, paſs along its ſide through the bate of 
the mountain for three miles, its terrible precipices 
hanging in fragments over you, and within about 20 


”, miles reach Fredericktown and the fine country round 


it. This ſcene is worth a voyage acroſs the Atlantic. 
Yet here, as in the neighbourhood of the Natural 
© Bridge, are people who have paſſed their lives within 
half a dozen miles, and have never been to ſurvey theſc 
> monuments of a war between rivers and mountains, 
Which muſt have ſhaken the earth itſelf to its centre. 


* 


3-4 Face of the Country, Soil, P r oduftions Oe 4. The whole 
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country below the mountains, which are about 150, , 


{ome 


from various appearances, to have been once wathed by 
the ſea. „ Ä : EO 
The foil below the mountains ſeems to have acquir- 
ed a character for goodneſs which it by no means de- 
ſerves. Though not rich, it is well ſuited to the growth 
of tobacco and Indian corn, and ſome parts of it for 
wheat. Good crops of cotton, flax, and hemp, are alſo 
raiſed; and in ſome counties they have plenty of cider, 


and exquiſite brandy, diſtilled from peaches, which 


grow in great abundance. on. the numerous rivers of 
the Cheſapeak.. ke: 
The planters, before the war, paid their principal at- 


- tention to the culture of tobacco, of which there uſed. 


to be exported, generally, 55,000 hogtheads a year. 
Since the revolution they. are turning their attention 
more to the cultivation of wheat, Indian corn, barley, 
flax and hemp. It is expected that this ſtate will add 
the article of rice to the liſt of her” exports, as it is 
ſuppoſed a large body of ſwamp, in the caſternmolt 
counties; is capable of producing it. 8 
Curigſity.] The Natural Bridge is the mott fublinie 
of Nature's works. It is on the aſcent of a-hill, which 
ſeems to have been cloven through its length by ſome 
eat convulſion. The fiſſure, juſt at the bridge, is by 
ome meaſurements 270 feet deep, by others only 205. 
It is about 45 feet wide at the bottom, and go feet at 
the top; this of courſe determines the length of the 
bridge, and its height from the water. Its breadth in 
the middle is about 60 feet, but more at the ends, and 
the thickneſs of the maſs at the ſummit of the arch, 
about 40 feet. A part of this thickneſs is conſtituted 
by a coat of earth, which gives growth to many large 
trees. The reſidue, with 2 hill on both ſides, is ſolid 
rock of limeſtone. Though the ſides of this bridge are 
# provided, in ſome parts, with a parapet of fixed rocks, 
8 yet feu men have reſolution to walk to them and look 
_ over into the abyſs. © You involuntarily fall on your 
hands and. feet, creep to the parapet, and peep over it. 
If the view from the top be painful and intolerable, that 
irom below is delightful in an equal extreme. It is 
: im poſſible 
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-ſome ſay 200 miles from the ſea, is level, and ſeems, 
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impoſſible for the emotions ariſing from the ſublime, th 


be felt beyond what they are here: ſo beautiful an > 
arch, ſo elevated, fo light, and ſpringing as it were up 1 
to heaven, the rapture of the ſpeCtator is really inde- = 
ſcribable. 


Medicinal Springs.) There are feveral medicmal 
ſprings, ſome of which are indubitably efficacious, while 
others ſeem to owe their reputation as much to fancy, 
and change of air and regimen, as to their real virtues. 

The moſt efficacious of theſe, are two ſprings in Au- 
guſta, near the ſources of James' river, where it is call- 
ed Jackſon's river. They riſe near the foot of the ridge 
of mountains, generally called the Warm Spring moun- 
tain, but in the maps Jackſon's mountains. Ihe one 
is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Warm Spring, and 
the other of the Hot Spring. The waters relieve rhcu- 
matiſms. Other complaints alſo, of very different 
natures, have been removed or leſſened by them. It 
rains here four or five days in every week. 

The Sweet Springs are ia the county of Botefourt, 
at the eaſtern foot of the Allegany, about 42 miles 
from the Warm Springs. | # 

In the low grounds of the Great Kanhaway, 7 miles 
above the mouth of Elk river, is a hole in the earth, of 

the capacity of 30 or 40 gallons, from which iſſues 
conſtantly a bituminous vapour, in ſo ſtrong a current, 
as to give to the ſand about its orifice the motion which 
it has in. a boiling ſpring. On preſenting a lighted can- 
dle or torch within 18 inches of the hole, it flames up 
in a column of 18 inches diameter, and four or hve 
feet in height, which ſometimes burns out in 20 min- 
Wl utes, and at other times has been known to continue 
three days and then has been left burning. The flame 1s 
unſteady, of the denſity of that of burning ſpirits, and 
- ſmells like burning pit coal. Water ſometimes collects _ 
* in the baſon which is remarkably cold, and is kept in 
'q cchullition by the vapour ifluing through it. If the va- 
Wl | ur be fired in that ſtate, the water ſoon becomes 1o 
warm that the hand cannot bear it, and evaporates whol- 
ly in a ſhort time. This, with the circumjacent lands, 
is the property of Preſident Waſhington and of Gener- 


: _al Lewis. 7 + 
5 Mila} 


Militia.] Every able-bodied freeman, between the 
ages of 16 and 50, is enrolled in the militia. If the mili- 
tia bear the ſame proportion to the number of inhabit- 
- ants now, as in 1782, they amount to about 68,000. 

_ Chief Tqwuns.} They have no townſhips in this State, 


nor any towns of conſequence, owing probably to the 
interſection of the country navigable rivers, which 


brings. the trade to the doors of the inhabitants, and 


prevents the neceſſity of their going in queſt of it to a 


diſtance. 

Norfo beco | | 
the trade of the Cheſapeak bay and its waters; and a 
canal of 8 or Lo miles, which is now cutting, and will 


probably ſoon be completed, will bring to it all that of 


Albemarle Sound and its waters. Secondary to this 
place, are the towns at the heads of the tide waters; viz. 
Peterſburg on Appamattox, Richmond on James river, 
Newcaſtle 'on York river, Frederickiburg on Rappa- 
Hannock, and Alexandria on Patomak. From theſe 
the diſtribution will be to ſubordinate fituations of the 
. 3 

Alexandria ſtands on the fouth bank of Patomab riv- 
er in Fairfax county. Its ſituation is elevated and plcat- 
ant. It contains about 400 houſes, many of which 
are handſomely built, and nearly 3, ooo inhabitants. 
Mount Vernon, the celebrated ſeat of Preſident 
Wathington, is pleafantly ſituated on the Virginia bank 
of the river Patomak, where it is nearly two miles wide, 
and is about 280 miles from the ſea, and 127 from 
Point Look Out, at the mouth of the river. It is nine 
miles below Alexandria. The area of the mount is 200 
feet above the ſurface of the river. On either wing, is 
' 2 thick grove of different flowering foreſt trees. Par- 

alle! —_ them, on the land ſide, are two ſpacious gar- 
dens, into which one is led by two ſerpentine gravel 
walks, planted with weeping willows and ſhady ſhrubs. 
The manſion 5 appears venerable and conve- 
ment. A lofty portico, 96 feet in length, ſupported by 
eight pillars, has a pleaſing effect when viewed from 
the water; the whole aſſemblage of the green houſe, 
ſchool houſe, offices and ſervauts halls, when. ſeen fron: 
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1k will probably become the emporium for all 
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the land fide, bears a reſemblanee to a rural village ; 


eſpecially as the lands on - that fide are laid out fornc- 
what in the form of Engliſh gardens, in. meadows and 
graſs grounds, ornamented with little copſes, circular 4 
clumps, and ſingie trees. A fmall park on the margin £: 
of the river, where the Englifli fallow. deer and the -34 
American wild deer are feen through the thickets, al- t 
«ernately with the vefiels as they are falling along, add 4 
à romantic and pictureſque appearance to the whole 2 
ſcenery. Such are the philoſophic ſhades, to which d 
the late Commander in chief of the American armies 
Mt retired, from the tumultuous ſcenes of a buſy world, A 
1 and which he has ſince left to dignify, by his unequal- 18 
bal led abilities, the moſt important: office in the gift of his fi 
. — Ed 5 It 
W. P Frederickſburg: is on the ſouth fide of Rappakan- Ww 
= nock river, 110 miles from its mouth. th 
_ Richmond is the preſent ſeat of government, and 
ſtands on the north le of James river, juſt at the foot ar 
of the falls, and contains between 400 and 500 houſes, qi 
. and nearly 4, ooo inhabitants, - A bridge between ob- fe 
and 400 yards in length has lately been thrown acroſs na 
James river at the foot of the fall. | th 
The falls above the bridge are ſeven miles in lengtll. tar 
A noble canal is cutting and nearly completed on the $ 
north ſide of the river, which is to terminate in a baſon bu 
of about two acres, in the toun of Richmond. From In 
this baſon to the wharves in the river, will be a land of 
carriage of about a mile. This canal is cutting under ſtu 
WW. the direction of à company, who have calculated thr ny 
* expenſe at 30, 000“. Virginia money. This they have ere 
_- divided into 500 ſhares of Gol. each. The opening of ne) 
this canal promifes the addition of much wealth to no 
Richmond. FFV | wes 
Peterſburg, 25 miles ſouthward of Richmond, ſtands Ale 
on the fouth fide of Appamattox river, and contains ers 
upwards of 300 houſes, in two diviſions, and 3, ooo in- 4 
- babitants. It is very unhealthy, being ſhut from the in! 
acceſs of the winds by high hills on every ſide. About and 
2,200 hogſheads of tobacco are inſpected here annualiy- lian 


The celebrated Indian queen, Pocahontas, from whom the 
e 1 La deſcended 
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lang 
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deſcended the Randolph and Bowling families, former- 


ly reſided at this place. 1 
Williamſburg is 60 miles eaſtward of Richmond, 

ſituated between James and York rivers. It conſiſts 

of about 200 houſes going faſt to decay, and has about 


15400 inhabitants. At the end of the main ſtreet are 


two public buildings, the college and capitol. Beſides 


theſe, there is an Epiſcopal church, a priſon, a hoſpital 
for lunatics, and the palace; all of them extremely in- 
different. * 5 : 


| Yorktown 13 miles eaſtward from Williamſburg, 


and 14 from Monday's Point, at the mouth of the river, 
is a place of about 100 houſes, ſituated on the ſouth 
fide of York river, and contams about 700 inhabitants. 


It was rendered, famous by the capture of Lord Corn- 


wallis and his army, on the 19th of October, 1781, by 


the united forces of France and, America. ö 

Colleges, Academies, c.] Le college of William 
and Mary was founded in the time ? ug William and 
queen Mary. The profeſſorſhips ſtand thus A pro- 


feſſorſhip for law and police - anatomy and medicine —- 
natural philoſophy and mathematics moral philoſophy, 


E8. 


the e nature and nations, the fine arts, and modern 
The college edifice is a huge miſhapen pile, © which 


but that it has a roof, would be taken for a brick-kiln.”? 
In 1787 there were about 30 young gentlemen members 


of this college, a large proportion of which where law 
ſtudents. E ara bb. | d | 


The academy in Prince Edward county has been 


erected mto a college, by the name of Hampden Syd- 
ney college. -It has been a flouriſhing ſeminary, but is 
now {aid to be- on the 'decfine. + , f 5 

here are ſeveral academies in Virginia —one at 


Alexandria one at Norfolk one at Hanover, and oth- 
ers in other places. 


Religion.) The preſent denominations of Chriſtians 


in Virginia are, Prefdyterians, who are moſt numerous, 
and mhabit the weſtern parts of the State; Epiſcopa- 


lians, who are the moſt ancient ſettlers, and occupy 


the eaſtern and firſt ſettle 
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_ YIBEGING 4 
mingled with theſe are great numbers of Baptiſts and 
Methodiſts. Rake ih 
Character, Manners and Cuſtoms.) Virginia, ſtyled 
ſometimes the © Ancient Dominion,” has produced 
ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed and influential men 
that have been active in effecting the two late grand 
and important revolutions in America. Her political 
and military character will rank among the firſt in the 

page of hiſtory. | Do Were 

The Virginians who are rich, are, in general, ſenſible, 
polite and hoſpitable, and of an independent ſpirit. The 
poor are ignorant and abject; and all are of an inqui- 
ſitive turn. 


\Conflitution.)] The executive powers are lod ged in the 


hands of a governor, choſen annually, and incapable 
of acting more than three years in ſeven. He is aſſiſt- 
ed by a council of eight members. Legiſlation is cxer- 
cxed by two Houſes of Aſſembly, the one called the 
houſe of delegates, compoſed of two menthers from 
each county, choſen annually by the citizens; the other 
called the ſenate, conſiſting of 24 members, choſen 
quadrennially by the ſame electors, who for this pur- 
_ poſe are diſtributed into 24 diſtrifts. The concur- 
' rence of both houſes is neceſſary to the paſſing of a law. 
This conſtitution was the firſt that was formed in 
any of the United States. | | | 
, MManufaftures and Commerce.] Before the war, the 
inhabitants of this State paid but little attention to the 


manufacture of their own clothing. It has been thought | 


they uſed to import as much as ſeven-eighths of their 
clothing, and that they now manufacture three-quar- 
T7 ˙·¹1¹¹ nic ner, | 
The amount of exports from this State, in the year 
ſucceeding October 1, 1790, conſiſting chieffy of tobac- 
co, wheat, Indian corn, tar, pitch, turpentine, pork, &c. 
was 3,131,227 dollars. About 40,000. hogſheads of 
tobacco were exported that year. 


In the year 1758, this ſtate exported 70,000 hogl- 


heads of tobacco, Which was the greateſt quantity evcr 
F produced in this State in one year. 


Hiftery.}) The firſt ſettlement of Virginia may be 


| dated at the arrival of Lord Delaware in 1610- * 


by * > 
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arrival with a freſh ſupply of ſettlers and proviſions, re- 
vived the drooping ſpirits of the former.-company, 
and gave permanency and reſpectability to the ſettle- 
ment. | | 

In April, 1613, Mr. John Rolf, a worthy young gen- 
tleman, was married ,to Pocahontas, the daughter of 
Powhatan, the famous Indian chief. This connexion, 
which was very. agreeable both to the Engliſh and In- 
dians, was the foundation of a friendly and advantage- 
ous commerce between them. 

In 1616, Mr. Rolf with his wife Pocahontas, viſited 
England, where ſhe was treated with that attention and 
reſpect which the had merited by her important ſer- 
vices tothe-colany.of Virginia. She died the year fol- 
lowing at Graveſend, in the 22d year of her age, juſt as 


ou 


* 
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ſhe was about to embark for America. Ste had em- i 
braced the Chriſtian religion; and in her lite and death  *- 
evidenced the ſincerity of her profeſſion. She left a 4 


little fon, who having received his education in Eng- 
land, came over to Virginia, where he. lived and died 
in affluence and honour, leaving behind him an only 
daughter. Her deſcendaiits are among the moſt re- 
ſpectable families in Virginia. | 

Tomocomo, a ſenſible Indian, brother-in-law to Po- 
cahontas, accompanied her to England ; and was di- 
rected by Powhatan to bring him an exact account of 
the numbers and ſtrength of the Englith. For this pur- 
poſe, when he arrived at Plymouth, he took a long (tick, _ 
intending to cut a notch in it for every perſon he thould 
fee. This he ſoon found impraQicable, and threw away 
his ſtick. On his return, being aſked by Powhaten, 
how many people there were, he is ſaid to have replied, 
Count the ſtars in the iky, the leaves on the trees, 
and the ſands on the ſea ſhore ; for ſuch is the number 
of the people in Evugland.” 1 
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KENTUCKY. 


- SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


| Miles. 3 ; | 
Length 250 F 89 and 15 W. lon. 
Breadth 200 | between Lie 30 & 39? 30! N. lat. 


Containing 50;000 ſquare miles. 

OUNDED northweſt, by the Ohio 
5 weſt, by Cumberland river,; ſouth, 
by Tennaſſee State; eaſt, by Sandy river, and a line 
drawn due ſouth from its ſource, till it ſtrikes the 


northern boundary of North Carolina. 


Civil Diviſiont.] Kentucky was originally divided 


into two counties, Lincoln and Jefferfon. It has ſince 


— 


been ſubdivided into nine, which follow: 


| . Covnties., No. Inh. | Chief Towns, No. Inh, 
Jefferſon, 4,565 | EOVISVILLE, 200 
Fayette, 17576 | LEXINGTON, 834 
Bourbon, 7,837 | Paris, 
Mercer, 941 | Danville, 150 
Nelſon, 1,099 Beardſtown, 216 
3 Ps 4 bd | 
Lmcoln, | 7. asg, | 
Woodford, 9, 210 Woodford, . 
Mafon, 2,267] Waſhington, 462 
2 Waſhington, | | b 
5 j Clarke, | 
Scott, 
(Logan, 
Total, 73,677 of whom 12, 430 are flaves. 
; ; - * » * 5 4 1 5 


Ri vers.] The river Ohio waſhes the northweſtern 


ſide of Kentucky, in ita whole extent. Its principal 


branches which water this fertile tract of country, 2rc 
Sandy, wager, © Kentucky, Salt, Green, and Cumber- 
land rivers. Theſe again branch in various directions, 


into rivulets of different magnitudes, fertilizing the 
country in all its various parts. „„ = 
| | : 
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poſed of lime ſtone. After heavy rains, the water in 
the rivers riſes from 10 to 3o feet. 

Springs.] There are five noted ſalt ſprings, or licks, 
in this country, viz. the higher and lower Blue Springs, 
on Licking river—the Big Bone lick, Drennon's licks ; 


and Bullet's lick, at Saltſburg. | 


Face of the Country, Soil and Produce.) This whole 


country, as far as has yet been diſcovered, lies upon a 
bed of lime ſtone, which in general is about ſix feet 


below the ſurface, except in the vallies, where the foil 
is much thinner. - A tract of about 20 miles wide, along 
the banks of the Ohio, is hilly, broken land, interſperſ- 
ed with many fertile ſpots. The reſt of the country 
is agreeably uneven, gently aſcending and deſcending 


at no great diſtance. 
Kentucky in general is well timbered. Of the nat- 


ural growth which is peculiar to this country, we may 
reckon the ſugar, the coffee, the papaw, the hackberry, 
and the cucumber tree. 'The two laſt are ſoft wood, 
and bear a fruit of the ſhape and ſize of a cucumber. 
The coffee tree reſembles the black oak, and bears a 
pod, which enclofes a ſeed, of whick a drink 1s made 
not unlike coffee. Beſides theſe there is the honey lo- 
cuſt, black mulberry, wild cherry, of a large ſize. The 


buck-eye, an exceedingly ſoft wood, is the horſe chef- 


nyt of Europe. The magnolia bears a beautiful bloſ- 
ſom of a rich and exquiſite fragrance. Such is the va» 
riety and beauty of the flowering ſhrubs and plants 


which grow ſpontaneouſly in this country, that in the 


proper ſeaſon the wilderneſs appears in bloſſom. 

The accounts of the fertility of the ſoil in this coun- 
try, have in ſome inſtances exceeded belief; and prob- 
ably have been exaggerated. That ſome parts of Ken- 
tucky, particularly the high grounds, are remarkably 
good, all accounts agree. The lands of the firſt rate 
are too rich for wheat, and will produce 50 and 60, and 
in ſome inſtances, it is affirmed, 100 buſhels of good 
corn, an acre. - In common, the land will produce 30 
buſhels of wheat or rye an acre. Barley, oats, flax, 


hemp, and vegetables of all kinds common in this cli- 


mate, 


The banks of the rivers are generally high, and com- 
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advice of the ſenate. 


s KENTUCKY. 


mate, yield abundantly. The old Virginia planters (ay, 
that if the climate does not prove too moiit, few ſoils 


known will yd more or better tobacco. Experience 


bas proved, that the climate is not too moiſt. Great 
quantities of this artiele have been exported to France 
and Spain, through New Orleans. 5 

Ciimate.] Healthy and dehghtful, fome few places in 
the neighbourhood of ponds and low grounds excepted. 
The inhabitants do not experience the extremes of het 
and cold. , Snow ſeldom falls deep, or hes long. The 
winter, which begins about Chriſtmas, is never longer 
than three months, and 1s commonly but two, and is to 


mild as that cattle can ſubſiſt without fodder. 


Chief Towns.) LEXINGTON, which ſtands on the 


head waters of Elkhorn river, is the largeſt town'in 
Kentucky. Here the courts are held, and buſineſs reg- 


ularly conducted. Its inhabitants amount to nearly 
2,000. - Frankfort is the capital, Waſhington and Louiſ- 
yille are the other chief towns. as | 
 Charafter. The people of Kentucky, collected from 
different States, of different manners, cuſtoms, religions, 
and political ſentiments, have not been long enough 
together to form a uniform national character. Among 
the ſettlers there are many gentſemen of abilities, and 
many genteel families, from ſeveral of the ſtates, who 


give dignity and reſpectability to the ſettlement. 


Religion.] The religious denominations here, are 


Preſbyterians, Baptiſts, Methodiſts, and Epiſcopalians. 


Conſtitution.] By the conſtitution of this State, formed 


und adopted in 1792, the powers of government arc 


divided into three diſtinct & partments; legiſlative, ex- 


ecutive, and judiciary. The legiſlative power is veſted 
in a general aſſembly, conſiſting of a ſenate and houſe 


of repreſentatives ; the ſupreme executive, in a govern- 
or; the judiciary, in the ſupreme court of appeals, and 
ſuch inferior courts as the legiſlature may eſtabliſh. The 
repreſentatives are choſen annually, by the people ; the 
governor and ſenators are choſen for four years, by 
eleQors appointed for that purpoſe z the judges are ap 
pointed during good behaviour, by the governor, with 
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| Literatureand Improvements.] The legiſlature of Vit- 


FZitiia, while Kentucky belonged to that ſtate, made pro- 
viſion for a college in it, and endowed it with very con- 
ſiderable landed funds. The Rev. John Todd procu- 
red from various gentlemen in England and other places, 
a very handſome library for its uſe. Another college 
in this State is in contemplation, and funds collecting 
for its eſtabliſnment. Schools are eſtabliſhed in the 
ſeveral' towns, and, in —— regularly and handſome- 
ly ſupported. They | 


a weekly gazette, They have erected a paper mill, an 


dil mill, fulling mills, ſaw mills, and a great number of 


valuable griſt mills. Their ſalt works are mors than 
ſufficient tg ſupply all their inhabitants, at a low price. 
They make conſiderable quantities of ſugar from the ſu- 
gar trees. Labourers, particularly tradeſmen, are ex- 
ceedingly wanted here. 5 
Curigitiet.] The banks, or rather precipices, of Ken- 

tuckv and Dick's river, are to be reckoned among the 
natural curioſities of this country. Here the aſtoniſhed 
eye beholds 300 er 400 feet of ſolid, perpendicular rock, 
{ine white marble, curiouſly checquered with ſtrata of 
aſtoniſhing regularity; Theſe rivers have the appear- 
ance of deep artificial canals. 'Their high rocky banks 
are covered with red cedar -groves. | 8 
Hffory.] See American Univerſal Geography. 
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SrroarioN AND EXTENT. 
Miles. | 


, , J3 OUNDED north, by Virginia; eaſt 
Boundaries. by the Atlantic Ocean ſouth, by 
South Carolina and Georgia; welt, by a chain of moun= 
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ave aN office, and publiſn 


1 ſome parts of the lime- ſtone kind, and in others of 


Length 300 F 1* & 6 30 W. long. 
Breadth 23 — 15 50 4 36, N. . 34,000 
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eat Appala- 

. of the gr he 

tains 2 few miles ae chain of . 

chian wonnen, has occaſionally been ich lies on the 

whole for a part, All that vaſt cou YT e 4 to the Uni- 

2 opti mountain, w_ eee in the year 

ted 9 7 5 e — erected into a * State, 
4789 J 


| ided into eight diſ 
n | T his State is div as follows: 
Civil Dinifons ] into . 
N re ſubdi ided 
tricts, vhick are 


| 1 oi . Counties. 
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Rivers] | Theſe are the Chowan, formed by the con- 
fluence of the Meherrin, Nottaway and Black Rivers; 
all of which riſe in Virginia. Roanoke, Cuſhai, Pam 
kco or Tar river, Neus, Prent, Paſquotank, Perqui- 
mons, Little river, and Alligator. Cape Fear, more prop- 
erly Clarendon river, opens into the ſea at Cape Fear. 

f This State would be much more valuable; were it not: 
that the rivers are barred at the. mouths, and the coaſt 
furniſhes no good harbours. 

Sounds, Capes, Inletr, Sc.] Pamlico Boum is 2 kind 
of lake or d. ſea, from 10 to 20 miles broad, and 
nearly 100 miles in length. Core Sound hes ſouth of. 
Pamlico, and communicates: with it. 

Cape Hatteras is in latitude 35* 1 5 . Car Looks 
out is ſouth of Cape Hatteras, oppoſite Core Sound. 
Cape Fear is remarkable for a. dangerous ſhoal called, 

from its form, the Frying Pan. This ſhoal lies at the ; 
entrance of Cape Fear river, in atitude 137 3655) 4+ 

Swamps.] There are two ſwamps that have been. 
called Diſmal. Great Diſmal is on the dividing line be- 
tween. VI and North Carolina. The other Dii- 
mal, is in Currituck county, on che ſouth ſide of a 
marle Sound. 

Princit al Towns] Newbern; Edenton, Wilmin gron, 
Halifax, Hillſporough, Saliſbury, and Fayetteville; each 
in their turns have been the ſeat of the General e . 
bly. At preſent. they fit- at Raleigh. Accordin | 
the conſtitution. of this ſtate, the eral Aſſem lies- 
are to meet at any place Wey think fit, on their own ad- 

journments. 

' Newbern is the largeſt town in tlie State. Tt FE ; 
on a flat ſandy point of land, formed by the confluence: 
f Fas rivers Neus on the north, and Trent on the =_ 
out! 125 

Edenton. i is: ſituated on the north nde of Aigen 
Sound, and has about 150 indifferent wood houſes, g = 
and a few handſome buildings. | 1 

Wilmington is a town of about 200 bond: fituated _ © -þ 
on the eaſt ſide of the eaſtern branch of Cape Fear, * 1 
e rivers, 34 miles from the. ſe. 

. . Linborongh. 
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2322 NORTH CAROLINA. 
Hillſborough is an inland town, ſituated in a high, 
healthy and fertile country, 180 miles north of the weſt 
2 Newbern. It. is ſettled by about 60 or 70 fami- 
TTT... ĩ ͤ 
Saliſbury is agreeably ſituated, about five miles from 
Yadkin river, and contains about 90 dwelling houſes. 
Halifax is a pretty town, and ſtands on the weſtern. 
bank of the Roanoke, about fix miles below the falls, and. 
has about 30 or 40,dwelling houſes. | 7235 
Fayetteville ftands on Be weft fide of Clarendon, 
commonly called Cape Fear river, and: about a mile 
from its b:.nl:s. * e | = 5 1 - j 
Waſhington is ſituated in. the county of Beaufort, on. t 
the north fide of Lar river, in latitude 350 30, diſtant. | 
trom Ocrecoek Inlet qq mile. 7 
Greenville, ſo called, after Major-General Nathaniel. 1 
b 
v 
t. 


- Greene, is ſituated in Pitt county, on the fauth bank of 
Tar river, in latitude 35 35“; diſtant. from Ocrecock 
Inlet 110 miles. 


Tarborough is ſituated in the county of Edgecomb, cn. 
the ſouth bank of 'Var river, in latitude 352 45; diſtant; 4 
- from Ocrecock: Inlet 140 miles. So Nap fi 
_ Face of the Country, Soil and Productions.] North Car- 7 
olina, in its whole width, for 60 miles from the ſea, is al 
a dead level. A great proportion of this tract lies in =” 
- foreſt, and is barren. On the banks of fome of the 8 
rivers, particularly of the Roanoke, the land is fertile ts 
and good. Interſperſed through the other parts, are . 
* lades of rich fwamp, and ridges of oak land, of a black, — 
| fertile ſoil. Sixty or eighty mules. from the fea, the | 
country riſes into hills and mountains, as deſcribed un- ur 
der this head in South Carolina and Georgia. Eo 
Wheat, rye, barley, oats and flax, grow well in the * 
back hilly country. Indian corn and pulſe of all kinds, ＋ 4 
in all parts. Cotton and hemp are alſo conſiderably Ca 
cultivated hexe, and might be raiſed in much greater in 
plenty. The cotton is planted yearly : the ſtalk dies = 
with the froſt. The labour of one man will produce fan 
1, ooo pounds in the ſeeds, or 250 fit for manufacturing. a 
Tyade. ] A great proportion of the produce of the back 58 
country, conſiſting of tobacco, wheat, Indian corn, &c. 5 
. | 18 3 
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is carried to market in Soutli Carolina and Virginia. 
The ſouthern interior counties carry their produce to 
Charleſton; and the northern, to Peterſburꝑ, and Nor- 
folk. The exports from the lower parts of the ſtate, 
are tar, pitch, turpentine, roſin, Indian corn, boards, 
ſcantling, ſtaves, thingles, furs, tobacco, pork, lard, tal- 
low, becs wax, myrtle. wax, and a. few other articles, 
amounting in the year, ending September. 3oth, 1791, 
to 524,548 dollars. Their trade is chiefly with the 
Weit Indies and the northern ſtates. e 
Climate, Diſeaſes, c.] In the flat country, near the 
ſea-coalt, the inhabitants, during the ſummer and au- 
tumn, are ſubject to. intermitting, fevers, which often 
prove fatal, as bilious or nervous ſymptoms prevail. 
The countenances of the inhabitants, during theſe ſea- 


ſons, have generally a pale, yellowiſh caſt, occaſioned- 


by the prevalence of bilious ſymptoms. They have 
very little of the bloom and freſhnefs of the people in- 
the northern ſtate. AERIE 3 3 
The weſtern hilly parts of the ſtate are as healthy as 
any part of America.. That country is fertile, full of 
ſprings and rivulets of pure water. Autumn is very : 
pleafant, both in: regard to the temperature and ſerenity 
of the weather, and the richneſs and variety of the 
vegetable productions, which the ſeaſon affords. The 
winters are ſo mild in ſome years, that autumn may be 
ſaid to continue till ſpring. Wheat harveſt. is in the be- 
gnning of June, and that of Indian corn early in Sep- 
tember. . . ; Ft 
Natural Hiftory, DEanufattures; S&c.]'; The large nat- 
ural growth of = plains, in the lowycountry, is almoſt 
univerſally pitch pine, Which is a tall, handſome trec, 
far ſuperior to the pitch pine of:the northern ſtates. 
This tree may be called the ſtaple commodity of North 
Carolina. It affords pitch, tar, turpentine“ and various 


kinds of lumber, which, together, conſtitutę at leaſt one 


half of the exports of this {tate.'. No country produces 
finer white and red oak for ſtaves. The ſwamps abounds 
with cyprus and bay trees. The latter is an evergreen, 
and is food. for the cattle in the winter. . 


Tue Misſletoe is common in the back country. This 


is a ſhrub, which differs in kind, perhaps, from allothers 
It never grows out of the earth, but on the tops of trees 
| 5 2 | Ids- -* 
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233 NORTH CAROLINA. / 
The roots (if they may be ſo called) run under the bark 


of the tree, and incorporate with the wood. It i is an t 
erergreen, reſembling the garden box wood. I; 
Ide late war, by which North Carohna was greatly 2 


convulſed, put a/ ftop to feveral iron works. There 


are four or five furnaces in the ſtate, that are in blaſt, fi 
nnd a proportionable number of forges. 1 
Keligian.] The weſtern. parts of this ate, which Fi 
have been ſettled within the laſt 50 years, are chiefly ſt 
inhabited by Preſbyterians from Pennfylvania, the de- di 
cendants of people from the North of, Ireland, and are, to 
exceedingly. attached to the doctrines, diſcipline and. 
uſages of the church of Scotland. They are a regu- 1 
lar, induſtrious people. ne 
e Morevians re feveral, Souriſhing ſettlements. D 
in the upper part of this ſtate. be 
The Friends or Quakers have a ſettlement in New VI 
Garden, in Guilford county, and ſeveral congregations ou 
t Perquimons and Paſquotank. The Methodiſts and un 
Baptiſts. are numerous and increaſing. dif 
Ihe inhabitants of Wilmington, Newbern, Edenton rey 
and Halifax diſtricts, making about three-fitths of the rio 
ſtate, formerly profeſſed themſelves of the Epiſcopal: def 
church. One or two only of the original clergy re- caf 
main, and at preſent. they bave no particular pa — the 
charge. The Baptiſts and Methodiſts have ſent a num- tur 
ber of miſſionary. preachers into theſe diſtricts; and: {tra 
ſome of them have pretty large congregations. It is not tnc 
improbable that one or the other of theſe denomina- cha 
tions, and perhaps both, may acquire conhiſtency, and 3 
eftabliſh permanent churches. b Was 
College. and. Acadenyzs.}) The General Afembly of. is v. 
North Carolina, in December, 1789, paſſed a law in- the 
corporating 40 gentlemen, 5 from each diſtrict, as truſ- whi 
tees of the UMulverſity of North Carolina. The State Ger 
has given handſowe donations for the. endowment of 2 
this ſemmary. The General Aſſembly, in December, each 
1991, loaned. 5,000/. to the truſtees, to enable them to P 
proceed immediately with their buildings. choſ 
here is a very good academy at: Warrenton, anoth- for e 
er at Williamſborough, in. Granville, and three or four ton, 


others. in the wee: cf conſiderable note. 
EIS: | Population, | 
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Population, Character, Manners and Cuftems.] From 
the Marſhal's return, it appears that the number of in- 


habitants in the year 1791, was. 393,751, of whom. 


293,179 were Citizens. 


The North Carplinians are moſtly planters, and hve 
from half a mile to 3 and 4 miles from each other, on 


their plantations. They have a plentiful country—no- 


ready market for their produce—little intercourſe with 


{trangers, and a natural fondneſs for ſociety, which in- 


duce them to he hofpitable to travellers, . They appear 
to have little taſte for the ſciences. ; | 
North Carolina has had a rapid growth. In the year 
1710, it contained but about 1, 200 fencible men. It is 
now, in point of numbers, the fourth State in the Union. 


During this amazing progreſs in population, which has 


been greatly aided by immigrations from Pennſylvania, 
Virginia, and other States, while each has been endeay- 


ouring to increafe his fortune, the human mind, like an. _ 


unweeded garden, has been ſuffered to ſhoot up in wild 
diſorder. But when we conſider, that, during the late 


revolution, this State produced many diſtinguiſhed pat- 


riots and politieians, that-ſhe ſent her thouſands to the 


defence of Georgia and South Carolina, and gave oc-, 


caſional ſuccours to Virginia—-when we. confider too 
me difficulties ſhe has had to encounter, from a mix 
ture of inhabitants, collected from different parts, 


ſtrangers to each other, and intent upon gain, we ſhalt 
find many things worthy. of praiſe in her general. 


character. 8 155 4 
Coanſtitution: ] By the conſtitution of this State, which 
Mas ratified in December, 1776, all legiſlative authority 
is veſted, in two diſtinc branches, both dependent on 


the people, viz. a Senate and Houſe of Commons, 


which, when convened for. byfineis, are ſtyled the 
General Aſlembly. | | 1 

The ſenate is eompoſed of reprefentatives, one from: 
each county, choſen annually by ballot. > 


The houſe of commons conſiſts of repreſentatives:. 
choſen in the ſame way, two for each county, and one 


7 


for each of the towns of Edenton, Newbern, Wilming= L 


ton, Sulifbury, Hilliborough, Halifaz, and Fayetteville. 
| "CEN i ES 
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Hi Mory. ] The 3 4 * North Carolina is leſs know 
than thaviof: any other of the States. From the beit 
accounts that hiſtory. affords, the firſt permanent ſettie- 
ment in North Caro ia was made abaut the year 1710, 
by a number of Palatines from Germany, who had bect. 
reduced to circumſtances of great ins; by a ca- 
lamitous war. | | 
The infant colany remained under the general gov- 
ernment of South Carolina, till about the year 1729, 
when ſeven l of the proprietors, for a valuable confid-. 
eration, veſted their. property. and juriſdiction in the; 
erown; and the colony was erected into.a ſeparate prov- 
ince, by the name of North Carolina, and its preſent 
mits eſtabliſhed by an order of George II. From this. 
period, to the revolution in 1776, the hiſtory of North. 
en is OY os 8 e 0/750 
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Bos Aariet.] 7.4 * Pk D north, by Kentucky and 


art of Virginia; eaſt, by North 


Carolina; ſouth, by. 8 uth-Carolina-or Georgia; z welt, 
by the Miſlfippi. | 2 
Civil Diviſions and apuulat ion. ]* This State, erected 


and organized this year (1996) is divided into three diſ- 


tvics, and 11 co whoſe names and pepulation, 


according to ac 
| 1995, are as follow; viz. 


ies. , : * . b. 1 Cbetoir ier. N . No. In B. % 


2 (Washington, 4. 194105 þ oo. , ( Davidſon, . 3,613; 
2 # 5 bells | E Sumner, 5,370 
renn 7,638 82 5 
boy „ 35,3414 * L Teesefte, 4 Rs fatal 
| e Total 62 
* s 74 3 
2 | | Reg „ gf whem-10,0:3 . 
E 3.57 } | | 
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The inhabitants of this diſtrict emigrated chiefly 
from Pennſylvania, and that part of Virginia that lies 
veſt of the Blue Wage | (2 
Climate.) Pemperate and healthy. In the tract ly- 
ing between the Great Iſland, as it is called, and the 
Kanhawa, the ſummers.are remarkably cool, and the 
air rather moiſt. Southweſt of this, as far as the In- 
dian towns, the climate is much warmer, and the foil 
Hetter adapted to the productions of the ſouthern States. 
An mhabitant of this diſtrict writes, „Our phyti- 
qians are, a fine climate; healthy, robuſt mothers and 
fathers ; plain and plentiful diet, and enough of exer-- 
eiſe. There is not a. regular bred phyſician reſiding in 
the whole diſtrict.“ 3 however have ſince 
ſettleck here. VVV ©; | | 
| Rivers aud Mountains.) + The-Penneflee, called alſo.  - 
the Cherokee, is the hrgeſt branch of the Ohio. It 
riſes in the mountains. of Virginia, tatitude 379%, ard 
purſues. a courſe of about 1,000 miles fouth and ſouth- | 
weſt, nearly to latitude' 342, receiving from both fides | 
a number of large tributary ſtreams. It then wheels 5 
about to the north in · a circuitous courſe, and mingles 3 
; 
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with the Ohio, nearly 60 miles from its mouth. From 


its entrance into the Ohio, to the Muſcle ſhoals, 250 3 
miles, the current is very gentle, and the river deep Fl 
enough, at aik ſeaſons, for the largeſt. row boats. The a 
Muſcle ſhoals. are about: 20 miles in length. At this 5 
e the river ſpreads to the width of 3 miles, and - 
orms a number of iſlands, and is of difficult paſſage, 95 
except when there is a ſwell iu the river. From theſe 1 
| moals to the whirl or fuck, the place where the river 135 
: brcaks through the Great ridge, or Cumberland moun- "It 
| tan, is 250. miles, the navigation all the way excellent _ 
for boats of 40 or 50 tons, e | ; 4 
The Cumberland mountain, in its whole evtent, from 5 
the Great Kanhawa to the Tenneſſee, confiits. of the _ 
: moſt ſtupendous piles of craggy rocks, of any mountain — 
: in the weſtern country. Through this ſtupendous pile, bo: 
according to modern: hypotheſis, had the waters of alt 1 
the upper branches of the Tenneſſee to force their way. 1 
Ihe attempt would have been impracticable at any oth- 
er place than the one mentioned, for more than 100 miles 
: . caſtwardly. 


i 


* 
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caſtwardly. Here then-ſeems to have been the chaſm, 
left by the Creator, to convey: off thoſe waters, which 5 
mult other wiſe have overflowed, and rendered uſeleſs a | 

valt tract of valuable IS. 9 within the 
mountains. by 
The I hirl, as it is called, is in. about latitude 352%. . 
It is reckoned a . curioſity. The river, which a. 7 
N few miles above, Is half a mile wide, is here compreſſed 1 
EE to the width of about 1c yards. Juſt as it enters the ; 
n 
U 


mountain, a large rock projecis from the northern ſhore, 
in an oblique direction, which renders the bed of che 
river ſtill narrower, and cauſes a ſudden bend; the wa- 
ter of the river is of courſe thrown with great rapidity 


| _ againſt. the. ſouthern ſhore, whence it-rcbounds around. fe 
che point of the rock, and produces the Miri, which, 

is about 80 yards. i in circumference. Canoes. * often A 

- heen carried into this Mhirl, and efcaped by the dexter= i 

xy of the-rowers, without damage. In leſs than a mile h 

below the whirl, the river ſpreads into its common width, al 

and, except Muſcle fhoals, already mentioned, flows ©) 

| beautiful and placid, till it mingies with che Ohio. N 

rincipal tributary ſtreams to the Tenneſſee, are, 

Iolſton, Peleſon or Clinch and Duck rivers. nc 

merh Shawanee, now. called Cumberland river, of the: | Py 

Coen branehes of che Ohio, is next in ſize to the: co 

Tenneſſee, and. extends eaſtward nearly as far, but runs, - Ph 

a muck more direct courſe. Li is. navigable for ſmall. thi 
craft as far as Naſhville. - 7 

There are five navigable rivers in this territory, which: EE an. 

_ diſcharge themſelves immediately into the Miſſiſippi, Bl 

viz. Wolf, Hatchee, Fotked Deer, Obrian and Reel-- W 

foot. Jed 

It would take. a volume to: deſcribe, particularly, the of 

mountains of this territory, above half of which is cov- rh 

ored with thoſe which are uninhabitable. Some of ful 


theſe mountains, particularly-the Cumberland, or Great: _— 


Laurel Ridge, are the malt. ſtupendous piles in the: ch; 
United States. They abound with ginſeng, and ſtone. the 
goal. Clinch mountain is fouth of theſe; in which bul 
Burk's garden and Morris Nob, ;might be deſcribed as pre 
Curioßities. | 


Aud. wt 
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Animali.] A few years ſince, this country abounded 
Vith large herds of wild cattle, improperly called Buf- 
faloes z but the improvident or ill-diſpoſed among the. 
firſt ſettlers, have deſfroyed multitudes of them, out of 
mere wantonnefs. They are ſtill to be found on ſome 
of the ſouth branches of Cumberland river. Elk or 
mooſe are ſeen in many places, chiefly among the 
mountains. The deer are become comparatively fcarce ; 
ſo that no perſon makes a bufineſs of hunting them for 
their ſkins only. Enough of. bears and wolves yet re- 
main. Beavers and otters are caught in plenty in the 
upper branches of Cumberland and Kentucky rivers. 
The mammoth, the king of the. land animals, was 
formerly an inhabitant of this country. | 

Commerce.] This country furniſhes many valuable 
articles of export, ſuch as fine waggon and ſaddle hor- 
ſes, beef, cattle, ginſeng, deer ſkins and furs, cotton, 
hemp and- flax, which may be tranſported by land ; 
alſo, iron, lumber, pork and flour, which will be 
exported m great quantities, now the navigation of the 
Miſſiſippi is opened. * 8 

Religion.] The Preſbyterians are the prevailing de- 
nomination of Chriſtians in this diſtrict. They have a 
Preſbytery eſtabliſhed by act of Synod, which, in 1788, 
conſiſted of 23 large congregations, who were then fup- 
plied by only ſix miniſters. There are alſo ſome of 
the Baptiſt and Methodiſt denominations. F 

Literature.) Three colleges are eſtabliſhed by law 
in this State, viz. Greenville college in Green county 
Blount college at Knoxville, and Waſhington college in 
Waſhington county. Conſiderable funds have been col- 
Jected for the former, and one or two thouſand volumes 
of books for its library. A ſociety has been eſtabliſhed, 
who ſtyle themſelves, © A Society for promoting Uſe- 
ful Knowledge.“ . 
Character and Mamnrrr.] There is nothing in the 
character of this people, that diſtinguiſhes them from 
the ſettlers of new countries in general. Among the 
bulk of the inhabitants, a great ſimplicity of manners 
prevails. Wreſtling, jumping, running foot races, and 
playing at ball, are the common diverſions. Dancing 
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is coming intò faſhion. rd playing is a rare amufe- 
- 4.3 - [Mbit The hunting ſhirt is {till worn by the militia 
on duty, and by hunters in purſait of game. . 
Principal yp KNOxVIILE, beautifully ſituated 
'» _ onthe olſton, is e ſeat of government in this State; 
„ N. lat. 3542. 
NasRvIIAR, N. lat. 36% The courts for the diſtrict 
of Mero are ſemi-annually held here; and it has two ; 
| ors for public worſhip,. and a "handſomely endowed ; 
academy, eltabliſhed-in 1786. | 
- JONESBOROUGH, is the ſeat of che ' courts held in 
Waſbingron diſtrict. There are eight other towus of | 
leis note in the State. Fn 
Militia.) In. 1788, the militia of this diſtrict amount- 
eck td between 7 and 8,060 effecxive men, ho were prin- 5 
eipally armed with rifles. There are treble this num- | 
ber at preſent. 7 
Indians] The Indian . within and in the vicin- 3 
ity of this diſtrict, are the Cherokees and Chicaſaws. P 
The Cherokees have been a warlike- and numerous na- 
tion; but by continual wars, in which it has been their 
deſtiny to be engaged, vit «the northern Indian tribes, 
7 were reduced, at the commencement of the laſt 
war, to about 25000 fighting men; ſince which they 
have been reduced more than one half, and have be- 
come weak and: puſillanimous. 
Ihe Chicaſaws, of all the Indian tribes within the 
Aimits of the United States, merit the moſt from the 
Americans, having at all times maintained a brotherly 
attachment to them. They glory in ſaying, that they: 
never ſhed the blood of an Anglo American. There is 
Jo great an affinity between the Chicaſaw and Choctaw 
an uages, that the common people can converſe to- 
gether, each {peaking in his own dialect. They are a 
8 people, and have an dpenneſs, in their coun- 
1 tenances and behaviour, uncommon among ſavages. 
| "Theſe nations ſay they are the remnant of a- great na- 
= tion that once lized far to the weſt, which was deſtroy- 
ae by:the Spamards, for n hey fil retain an he- 
35 Teditary hatred. 
e at Wag and Hiftory.1 . Ser American > pane 
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5 Mites. 
Length 200 
. 125 


Boundaries. B 


have AnD EXTENT. 


24 Rs and 35 N. lat. 


OUNDED north, by North Caro- 
lina 3 eaſt, by the Atlantic Ocean; 
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| 7 Sq. Miles, 
4* and 9* W. lon. 3 
20,000 


ſouth and ſouthweſt, by Savannah river, and a branch | 
of its head waters, called hawks river, which divides 
this ſtate from Georgia. | 
Civil Divifions and Population." The ate. is divided 
iſtricts, which are ſubdivided either into 


into nine 


paariſlies or counties, AS s follows : : 
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Bi ric. Pariſbe. Diftridts, Counties. 
en 
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i 23882 Union 
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The total number of inhabitants, in 1791, was 249,073 ; of whom 
:07,09.4 were flaves, ' 


.. Rivers.) This State is watered by four large navi- 
gable rivers, viz. The Savannah, Ediito, Pedee and 
Santee, the latter of which is the largeſt and longeſt 
river in this State; it empties into the ocean by two 
mouths, a little ſouth of Georgetown. 


Ihe rivers of a wee {ize, as you paſs from north 
] 


to ſouth, are Wakkamaw, 
and Combahee. . ; 

In the third claſs are. comprehended thoſe rivers 
which extend but a ſhort diſtance from the ocean, and 
ſerve, by branching into numberleſs creeks, as drains to 
take off the quantity of rain water, which comes down 
from the large inland ſwamps ; or are merely arms of 


ack river, Cooper, Aſhepoo, 


the ſea: The tide, in no part of the State, flows more 


than 25 miles from the ſea. 


Canal.] A company has been incorporated for the 


purpoſe of connecting Cooper and Santee rivers, by a 
canal of 21 miles in length Coſt eſtimated at 85,00c/. 
cuxreney. It is nearly completed. 
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Mountains.) Except the high hills of the Santce, the 
Ridge, and ſome few other hills, this country is like. 
one extenſive plain, tillyou reach the 'Tryon and Hog- 
back mountains, 220 miles northweſt of Charleſton. 
The mountains weſt and northweſt riſe much higher 
than theſe, and form a ridge, which divides the waters 
of Tenneſſee and Santee rivers. 1 

Harbour.] The only harbours of note are thoſe.of 
Charleſton, Port Royal, and Georgetown. 5 

Hands. ] The ſea-coaſt is bordered with a chain of 
fine ſea iſlands, around which the fea flows, opening an 
excellent inland navigation, for the eonveyance of pro- 
duce to market. The principal of theſe are Bull's, De- 
wee's, and Sullivan's iſlands, which form the north part 
of Charleſton harbour. James', John's, Wadmelax-, 
Port Royal, St. Helena, Ladies, Paris, and the Hunting 
Iſlands, five or ſix in number, Hilton Head, Pinekney's, 
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Bull's, Dawfuſkies, and ſome ſmaller iflinds. A 
The ſoil of theſe iſlands is generally better adapted 7 

to the culture of indigo than the main, and lefs ſuited 1 
to rice. Cotton grows very well upon them. The nat- - 0 
ural growth is the live oak, which is excellent for ſhip. * 
timber; and the palmetto or cabbage tree, the utility 3 
of which, in the conſtruction of forts, was experienced! 9 
during the late war. e 9 


Chief Towns.) Charleſton. is the only conſiderable IC 
town in South Carolina. It is ſituated on the tongue * ' 
of land which is formed by the confluence of Aſhley +3: 
and Cooper rivers. Theſe rivers mingle their waters im- 


* mediately below the town, and form a ſpacious and con- "= 
vement harbour, which communicates with the ocean N 

;uſt below Sullivan's land, which it leaves on the north, "3h 

7 ven miles ſoutheaſt of the town. The continued agi- # 
nA which this occaſions in the waters which almoſt 1 

d Charleſton—the refreſhing ſea breezes which 6 
a", »rly felt, and the ſmoke rifing from fo many 74 

ch! der Charleſton more healthy than any part 

of th .- ntry, in the ſouthern States. On this ac- ' "= 

count it bort of great numbers of gentlemen, .. ' i 
invalids fr e Weſt India iſlands, and of the rich 1 

| planters from the country, who come here to ſpend the. i 
tickly months, as they are called, in queſt of health, and 4 


— 
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of the ſocial enjoyments which this city affords. And 
in no part of America are the ſocial bleſſings en 
more rationally and liberally, than in Charleſton. 


affected hoſpitality, affability, eaſe in manners 2 = | 


dreſs, and a diſpoſition to make their gueſts welcome, 
' _ Eaſy and pleaſed with themſelves, are c aracteriſtics OE 
the reſpeCtable people in Chivleſton. 

The public buildings are, an exchange, ſtate houſe, 
lately rebuilt, armoury, poor houſe, two large churches . 
for Epiſcopalians, two for Congregationaliſts or Inde- 
pendents, one for Scotch Preſbyterians, one for Baptiſts, 


- one for German Lutherans; two for the Methoditts, (a 


large houſe for worſhip being lately finiſhed by them) 
one for French Proteſtants; beſides a meeting houſe 


for Quakers, a Roman Catholic chapel, and a Jewiſh. » 


- ſynagogue. . 
But little attention is wail to the public markets. A 


great proportion of the moſt wealthy mhabitants have. 
plantations, from which they receive ſupplies of almoſt 


every article of living. The country abounds with poul- 


try and wild ducks. Their bees, mutton and veal are 
not of the beſt kind. Few fith are brought to market. 
In 1791, there were 16,359 inhabitants, ok whom 
7,684 were ſlaves. 
Beaufort, on Port Royal iſland, is a det little 
| town of about 50 or 60 houſes, and 200 inhabitants, 
who are diſtiuguiſhed for their hoipnality and polite- 
neis. 
Georgetown, 61 miles N. E. of Charleſton, the 
ſeat of jultice in Georgetown diſtrict, ſtands on a ſpot 
of land near the junction of a number of rivers, which, 


when united in one broad ſtream, by the name of Win- Y 
Fa, fall into the ocean 12 miles below the town. I 


Columbia, which has lately been made the feat - 
government, by the legiſlature, . ſtands juſt. below 
junction of Saluda and Broad rivers, on the Con | 

a branch of the Santee. 

General Face of the Country.] The Whole ce to. 
the diſtance of 80 miles 18520 the ſea, is“ nd al- 
moſt without a ſtone. In this diſtance” - gradual 
aſcent from the ſea-coaſt, the land riſes . — feet. 


& 2 855 if you proceed in a W. N W. courſe from Charleſ- 


tan, 
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ton, commences a curiouſly uneven country. The trav- 
eller is conſtantly aſcending or deſcending little ſand- 
hills, which nature ſeems to have diſunited in a frohe. 
If a pretty high ſea were ſuddenly arreſted and tranſ- 
formed into {and hills, in the very form the waves exiſt- 
ed at the moment of transformation, it would preſent 
the eye. with juſt ſuch a view as is here to be ſeen. 
Some little herbage, and a few ſmall pines grow even 
on this foil. The inhabitants are few, and have but a 
ſcanty ſubſiſtence on corn and ſweet potatoes, which 
grow. here tolerably well. This curious country con- 
tinues for about 60 miles, till you arrive at a place call- 
ed The Ridge, 140 miles from Charleſton. This ridge 
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is a remarkable tract of high ground, as you approach f 
; it from the ſea, but level as you advance northweſt from 1 
its ſummit. It is a fine, high, healthy belt of land, va 
well watered, and of a good foil, and extends from _ 
the Savannah to Broad river. Beyond this ridge by 
commences. a country exactly reſembling the northern 9 
States. Here hills and dales, with all. their verdure bt 
and variegated beauty, preſent themſelves. to- the eye. 1 
Wheat fields, which are rare in the low country, begin ol 
to grow common. Here Heaven has. beſtowed: its,blef- 82 
ſings with a moſt Hounteous hand. The air is much 4 
more temperate and healthful than nearer: to the ſea. 4 
'The hills are covered with valuable woods, the vallies - 3 
are watered with beautiful rivers, and the fertility of : 
the ſoil is equal to every vegetable production. This, 
f by way of diſtinction, is called the Upper Country, 


where are different modes and different articles of cul- 
F tivation; where the manners of the people, and even 
0 | their language have a different tone. The land ſtill 3 
| riſes by a gradual aſcent ; each ſucceeding hill over- _ - 
looks that which immediately precedes it, till, having ad. 
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vanced 220 miles, in a northweſt direction from Charieſ= wh 
ton, the elevation of the land, above the ſea coaſt, is found Mm 
by menfuration to be 800 feet. Here: commences a = 
mountainous country, which continues rifing to the 
weſtern terminating point of this State. 5 | 1 

| Saul and Prodlictianc.] The ſoil may be divided into 11 
fcur kinds; Fit, The pine barren, which is valuable 99 
only for its timber. Interſperſed among the pine barren, =_ 
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| are tracts of land free of timber, and everykind of growth 


* 


| ; 
but that of graſs. , Theſe tracts are called Savannas, con- "+4 
- ſtituting a /ccond kind of ſoil, good for grazing, - The \ 
third kind is that of the ſwamps and low grounds on the f 
rivers, which is a mixture of black loam and fat clay, x 
producing naturally canes in great plenty, cypreſs, bays, 0 
Iloblolly pines, & c. In thefe ſwamps rice is cultivated, I 
._ which conſtitutes the ſtaple commodity of the State. n 
The high lands, commonly known by the name of oak 2 
and hiccory lands, conſtitute the fourth kind of ſoil. te 
The natural growth is, oak, hiccory, walnut, pine, and 
locuſt. On Tele lands, in the low country, are cultiva- 3 
ted Indian corn principally; and in the back country, be- ri 
ſides theſe, they raiſe tobacco in large quantities, wheat, al 
rye, barley, oats, hemp, flax, cotton and ſilæ. en 
There is little fruit in this State, eſpecially in the lower be 
parts of it. They have oranges, which are chiefly four; m1 
and figs in plenty; a few lime and lemon trees, pome- tl 
granates, pears and peaches; apples are ſcarce, and are th 
imported from the northern States. Melons (eſpecially er 
the water-melon) are raiſed here in great perfection. jo 
Mole of cultivating Rice.] Rice ground is prepared A 
only by effectually Pe from the water, except th 
ſome higher parts of it, which are ſometimes dug up with of 


a hoe, or mellowed by a plough or harrow. When the 
rice is young, the overflowing of the water does not pre- 
vent its growth. Thoſe who have water in reſerve, com- 
monly let it in upon their rice after firſt going through 
with the hoe, while it is yet young, though it is deemed 

beſt to keep out the graſs without this aid, by the hoe 

only. The water is commonly kept on the rice eight or 
ten days after hoeing. When the ear is formed, the 
water is continued on till it is ripe. It is hoed three or 
four times. When the graſs is very thick, a negro can- 
nat hoe more than one fixteenth of an acre in a day. 
From three pecks to a buthel is ſown on an acre. It 
produces from 50 to 80 buſhels of rough rice an acre: 

220 buſhels of rough rice have been produced on one 
acre 3 20 buſhels of which make about 500 pounds, or 
eight and a quarter buſhels clean rice for market. After 
it is threſhed, it is winnowed, and then ground in a mill, 
conſtructed of two blocks, in a ſimple manner — then 

1 „„ ___ winnowed 
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winnowed by a fan conſtructed for that purpoſe then 
beat in a mortar by hand, or now generally by horſe or 
water machines—then fitted, to ſeparate the whole rice 
from that which is broken, and the flour. The whole 
rice is then barrelled in caſks of about 500 pounds, or 
eight and a quarter buſhels. The {mM rice ſerves for 
proviſions, and the flour for provender; the chaff for 
manure, and the ſtraw for fodder. "Phe blade is green 
and freſh while the ear is ripe. The price is from 9/4; 
to 10/6 a hundred—dollars 4/8. F508; 

Conſtitution.] The legiſlative authority is veſted in a 
general aſſembly, conſiſting of a ſenate and houſe of rep- 
reſentatives. There are 124 repreſentatives, and 35 ſen- 
ators appointed among the ſeveral diſtricts. The gen- 
eral aſſembly is ehoſen on the ſecond Monday of Octo- 
ber, and meets on the fourth Monday in November an- 
nually. Each houfe chooſes its own officers, judges of 
the qualifications of its members, and has a negative on 
the other. The executive authority is veſted in a gov- bY 
ernor, choſen for two years, by both houtes of aflembly 
jointly ; but he cannot be re- elected till after four years. 
A lieutenant governor is choſen in the fame manner, for 
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the ſame time, and holds the office of governor in caſe: - by 
of vacancy. = | 2H 
This conſtitution was ratified June 3, 1790. bt 
State of Literature.] Gentlemen of fortune, before 
the late war, ſent their ſons to Europe for education. £1 
During the war and ſince, they have generally ſent 74 


them to the middle and northern States. There are 
ſcveral reſpectable academies in Charleſton, one at 1 
Beaufort, on Port Royal ifland, and ſeveral. others in 


different parts of the State. Three colleges have lately 1 
been incorporated by law 3 one at Charleſton, one at = 
Winnſborough, in the diſtrict: of Camden, the other at "i 
Cambridge, in the diſtrict of Ninety Six. The publlie * 1 
and private. donations for the ſupport of theſe three ccl- 1 
leges, were originally intended to have been appropriz - 01 
ted jointly, for the erecting and ſupporting of one re- 4 
ſpectable college. The diviſion of theſe donations has 5 1 
fruſtrated this deſign. The MountSion college at Winnſ- 14 
borough, is ſupported by a reſpectable ſociety of gente 
men, who have long been incorporated. This inſt itution 5 
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tional and Inde pendeift churches, Epi 
tiſts, Methodiſts, c. 


Ihe ladies want the blooms of the — but 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
flouriſhes, and bids fair for uſefulneſs. The college; at 


Cambridge is no more than a grammar ſchool. 
Charitable and other Socictiet. J. 


—a ſociety for the relief of the widows and orphans of 


clergymen a Medical ſociety lately inſtituted in Charleſ- 


ton, and a Muſical ſociety. At Beaufort and on St. Hel- 
ena, are ſeveral charitable ſocieties, incorporated with 


funds to a conſiderable amount, defigned principally for 


the education of poor children, and which ꝓromiſe, at 
a future day, to be of great public utility. 
Iudiant. 4 to The Catabaws are the only nation of In- 
dians in this State. I hey have but one town, called 
Claes ſituated on Catabaw river, in latitude 242 49', 


on the boundary line between North and South Car-- 
olina, and contains about 4 inhabitants, of which. 


about 150 are fighting men-. 


Keligion. ] Since the revolution by which all denom- 
inations were put on an equal footing, there have been 


no diſputes. between different * ſects. They all 


agree to differ. 


The upper parts of this State are ſettled: ane by 


Preſbyterians, Baptiſts and Methodiſts... From the moſt 
probable calculations, it is ſuppoſed that the religious 
denominations of this State, as to numbers, may be rank- 
ed as follows: Preſbyterians, 3 the Congrega- 


Character. There is no-peculiarity i in the manners 


of the inhabitants of this State, except what ariſes from 


the miſchievous influence of ſlavery; and in this, in- 


deed, they do not differ from the inhabitants of the oth- 


er ſouthern States. 
ders from the neceſſities of labour, leads to luxury, diſ- 


ſipation and extravagance. 


Slavery, by exempting great num- 


The abſolute authority 
which is exerted over their ſlaves, too much favours a 
haughty, ſupercilious behaviour. A diſpoſition to obey 


the Chriſtian precept, << Do to others as you would that 


ethers ſhould do unto you,” is not cherithed by a daily 
exhibition of many made for one. 
The Carolinians are generally affable and eaſy in 


their manners, and 'polite and attentive to bor hn 
ve 


— 


— 


| Theſe are the South 
Carolina, Mount Sion, Library, and St. Cecilia ſocieties 


copalians,, Bap- 
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ar engaging ſoftneſs. and. delicacy in their appearance 
and manners, and many of them poſſeſs. the polite and: 
elegant accompliſhments. | | | 

Military Strength.} The militia of this State, in 1791, 
amounted to 24,435, of which 750 were in the city vt 
Charleſtan. „ 

Commerce.] The amount of exports from the port of 
Charleſton, in the year ending November, 1787, was then 
eſtimated, from authentic documents, at 505, 279:19:5 
ſterling money. The number of veſſels cleared from the 
_ cuſtom houſe the ſame year, was 947, meaſuring 62, 118 

tons, 735 theſe, meaſuring 41,531 tons, were Ame-- 
rican; the others belonged. to Great Britain, Spain, 
France, the United Netherlands, and Ireland: 

The principal articles exported. from this State, are 
rice, indigo, tobacco, ſkins of various kinds, beet, pork, 
cotton, pitch, tar, roſin, turpentine, myrtle wax, lumber, 
naval ſtores, cork, leather, pink rook, ſnake raot, ginſeng, 
&c. In the molt ſucceſsful ſeaſons, there. have been as. 
many as 140,000 barrels of rice, 1,300,000: pounds of 
indigo, exported in a year. From the 15th December, 
1791, to September, 1792, 108,567 tierces of rice, av- 
eraging net weight each, were exported from: 
Charl-” | the year ending September 30, 1791, ex- 
eln!“  . yo quarters for which no returns were made, 
:. - + yunt of exports from this State, was 1, 866,021 
ars. In the year ending September 30, 1795, the 
value of exports from this State was 5,998,492 dollars. 

49 cents. SEEN oe | 
Hiſtory.] During the vigorous conteſt for independ- 
ence, this State was a great ſufferer. For three years. 
it was the ſeat of war. It feels and laments the loſs of- 
many reſpectable citizens. Since the peace, it has been 
emerging from that melancholy confuſion and poverty, 
in which it was generally involved by the devaſtations 
of a relentleſs enemy. The inhabitants are faſt multi- 
plying by immigrations from the other States the agri- 
cultural intereſts of the State are reviving- commerce 
is flouriſhing economy is becoming more faſhionable 
—and ſcience begins to ſpread her ſalutary influences 
among the citizens. And under the operation of the 
preſent government, this State, from her natural, com- 
_ mercial, and agricultural advantages, and the 3 of. 
„ a Er 
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her leading characters, promiſes. t to become one of the 
richeſt in the Union. 

See Ramſay's Hiſt. Revol. in 8. Carolina; Hift. of 
Carolina and Georgia, anonymous, ſuppoled to be by 


Ns and * e Univ. Geog. 


7 oy K* . 


. 


S1ToaTION AND r 


. Miles. 
Length 600 [I and 10 W. lon. 
Breadth of berween 31 and 35 N. lat. 


OUNDED eaſt, by the Atlantic 
Boundaries. Bo Ocean; ſouth, by Eaſt and Weſt 
Florida; weſt, by the ri r Miſh ppi; north and north- 
eaſt, by South nn gg and the Tenneſſee State, or 
K lands ceded to the United. States by South Caro» 
na. | 
Civil Divifions and Ps pulation.] That 32 t f che 
State which has been laid out in counties, yes 
into two diſtricts, Upper and Lower, which arc | 
vided into 20 counties, which are as follows: . 


| Counties ch. tovuns. cCduntiet. Ch. towns. 
3 Wilk Waſhingt 
. / iitkes - aſhington 
# Camden St. Patrick's Montgomery | | 
Glyn Brunſwick | | Franklin © Carneſville 
& |} Scriven. 1 | Hancock | : 
E de Sunbury 5 | Green _ Greenſburg 
8. Burke Wayne ſboro“ 4 Oglethorpe 
8 | Chatham | Savannah 2 Elbert ; 
E Brient ! [> | Warren | 
Effingham Ebenezer . | | Richmond Auguſta 
t Midlntſh I 4} _ |] Columbia. 
| 3 {| | Wathington W 


'T otal number of inhabitants in HA * 92,48, 
T whom 295264 are ſlaves. K 
Face 


Face of the Country.] See South Carolina. 

Rivers. ] Savannah river divides this State from South 
Carolina. Its courſe is nearly from northweſt to ſouth- 
eaſt. It is formed principally of two branches, by the 
names of 'Pugnlo and Keowee, which ſpring from the 
mountains. It is navigable for large veſſels up to Sa- 
2 and for boats, of 100 feet keel, as far as Au- 

uſta. 8 
| 2 Ogeechee river, about 18 miles ſouth of the Savaf- 
nah, is a ſmaller river, and nearly parallel with it in its 
courſe. | AP, =; 
| Alatamaha, about 60 miles ſouth of Savannah river, has 
its ſource in the Cherokee mountains, near the head of 
Tugulo, thence it deſcends through the hilly country with 
all its collateral branches, and winds rapidly amongſt the 
hills, 250 miles, and then enters the flat plain country, 
by the name of the Oakmulge; thence meandering 
150 miles, it is joined on the eaft fide by the Ocone, 
which likewiſe heads in the lower ridges of the moun- 
tains. After this confluence, having now gained a 
vaſt acquiſition of waters, it aſſumes the name of Ala- 
tamaha, when it becomes a large majeſtic giver, flow- 
ing with gentle windings, through a vaſt plain for- 
eſt, near 100 miles, and enters the Atlantic by ſeveral 
mouths. | N | 

Beſides theſe, there is Turtle river, Little Sitilla or 
St. Ille, Great Sitilla, Crooked river, and St Mary's, 
which forms a part of the ſouthern boundary of the 
United States. St. Mary's river has its ſource from a 
vaſt lake, or rather marſh, called Ouaquaphenogaw, 
and flows through a vait plain and pine foreſt, about 
150 miles to the ocean, with which it communicates 
between the points of Amelia and Talbert's Hlands, 


lat. 30? 44', and is navigable for veſſels of confidera- 
ble burthen for go miles. Its banks afford immenſe 


quantities of fine timber, ſuited to the Weſt India 
market. „„ | 

The rivers in the middle and weſtern parts of this 
State are, Apalachicola, which is formed by the Chat- 
ahouchee and Flint rivers, Mobile, Paſcagoula and Pearl 
rivers. All theſe running ſouthwardly, empty into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 5 
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en, whom they call daughters of t 
Iy gave them ſuch ꝓroviſions as they had with them, con- 
ſiſting of fruit, and corn cakes, and then enjoined them 


tween tl 


5 State Was Auguſta. 5 It is fituated on the ſouthweſt 
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| Lalecand Swamps.) The lake, or rather marſh, call. 


ed Ouaquaphenogaw, lies between Flint and Oakmulge 


rivers, and is nearly 300 miles in circumference. In 
wet ſeaſons it appears like an inland ſea, and has ſeve- 
ral large iſlands of rich land-; one of which the preſent 
generation of Creek Indians repreſent as the moſt bliſſ- 
ful ſpot on earth. They ſay it is inhabited by a pecu- 


-har race of Indians, whoſe women are incomparably 


beautiful. They tell you alſo that this terreſtrial para- 


diſe has been ſeen by ſome enterprizing hunters, when 


in purſuit of their game, who being loſt in inextricable 
Wamps and bogs, and on the point of periſhing, were 
unexpectedly relieved by a company of beautiful wom- 

55 Sun, who kind- 


to fly for ſafety to their own country, becauſe their huf- 
bands were fierce men and cruel to ſtrangers. They 


further ſay, that theſe hunters had a view of their ſet- 


tlements, ſituated on the elevated banks of an ifland, 
in a beautiful lake; but that in their endeavours to ap- 
proach it, they were involved in perpetual labyrinths, 


and, like enchanted land, ſtill as they imagined they had 


juſt gained it, it ſeemed to fly before them. They de- 


termined at length to quit the deluſive purſuit, and with 


much difficulty effected a retreat. When they report- 


ed their adventures to their countrymen, the young 


Warriors were inflamed with an irreſiſtible deſire to in- 
vade and conquer ſo charming a country, but all their 
attempts had hitherto proved fruitleſs ; they never be- 
ing able again to find the ſpot. They tell another ſtory 


concerning this ſequeſtered country, which ſeems not 


improbable, which is, that the inhabitants are the poſ- 
terity of a fugitive remnant of the ancient Yamaſes, who 


. eſcaping maffacre after a bloody and deciſive battle be- 

ere and the Creeks, (who, it is certain, con- 
quered, and nearly exterminated that once powerful 
people) here found an aſylum, remote and ſecure from 


the fury of their proud conquerors. _ 5 
Chief Towns.} The late ſeat of government in this 


* 


bank 


— 


of Savannah. 


Savannah, the formen capital of Georgia, ſtands on 2 
bigheſandy blue, on the ſouth ſide of the river of the 
ſame name, and 17 miles from its mouth. The town is 


regularly built in the form of a parallelogram. 9 


Sunbury is a ſmall ſea-port town, 40 mules ard | 
of Havannah,and has a ſafe and very e harbour. 


Brunſ wick, in Glynn county, lat. 31 100 is ſituated 


at the mouth of Turtle river, at which rigs this river 
empties itſelf into St. Simon's Sound. Brunſwick has 


-a ſafe and capacious harbour; and the bar, at the en- 


trance into it, has water deep cough for the lues. 


veſſel that ſwims. 


Frederica, on the land of St. Ss is nearly. i in 5 


lat. 319 15% It.is the firſt town that was built in Geor- 


gia, and was founded by, General Oglethorpe. The x 


town contains but a few houfe;, which ſtand on an emi- 
nence, if confidered with regard to the marſhes before 
it, upon a branch of Alatamaha river, which wafhes 
the weſt ſide of this agreeable; iſland, and forms a bay 


before the town, affording a ſafe and ſecure harbour fur 


veſſels of the largeſt burthen, which may he along the 


Wharf. 


Waſhington, the'chief town in the county'of Wilkes, 


is ſituated in lat. .33* 22', about 50 miles northweſt of 
Auguſta. It had, in 1788, a court-houſe, gaol, 34 dwel- 
ling houſes, and an academy, whoſe funds amounted to - 


about 8odl. . and the number of Kydents to be- 
tween 60:and 70. 

The town ot Tei a. * e a8 the fu- 
ture ſeat of government in this ſtate, has been laid out 


and built on the bank of Ogeechee river about 70 miles 
frqm its mouth. = 

Sail, Productiamt, 2 * 5 The foil and its fertility a are | 
various, according to ſituation and different improve- 
ment. The iſlands on the ſea board, in their natural 


ſtate; are covered with a plentiful growth of pine, oak, 
hiocory, live oak, (an uncommonly hard and very 


valuable woos) and ſome * cedar. The foil is a mix- 


X ture 
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een river which is here about 500 yards 
wide, about 144 miles from the ſea, and 127 northwett _ 
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ture of ſand and black mould; making what is common- 
ly called a grey foil. The principal iſlands are Skida- 


way, Waflaw, Oſſabaw, St. Catharine's, Sapelo, Fred- 


crica, Jekyl, Cumberland and Amelia. | 
The ſoil of the main land, adjoining the marſhes'and 


.creeks, is nearly of the ſame quality with that of the 


iſlands z except that which borders on thoſe rivers and 


_creeks which ſtretch far back into the country. On 


theſe, unmediately after you leave the ſalts, begin the 


valuable rice ſwamps, which, on cultivation, afford the 


preſent principal ſtaple of commerce. 

The 10 
board and the edge of the ſwamps, at the diſtance of 20 
or 30 miles, changes from a grey to a red colour, on 
which grow plenty of oak and hiccory, with a conſid- 


erable intermixture of pine. To this kind of 1ai:d ſuo- 
ceeds, by turns, a ſoil nearly black, and very rich, on 


which grew very large quantities of black walnut, mul- 


berry, &c. In this State are produced, by culture, rice, 
indigo, cotton, ſilk, (though not in large quantities) In- 


dian corn, potatoes, oranges, figs, pomegranates, &. 
Rice, at preſent, is the ſtaple commodity; and as a 
ſmall proportion only of the rice ground is under cul- 
tivation, the quantity raiſed in future muſt be much 
greater than at preſent. 


, 


Moft of the tropical fruits would flouriſh in this 


State with proper attention. The rice plant has been 


tranſplanted, and alſo the tea plant, of which ſuch im- 


menſe quantities are confumed in the United States, 
was introduced inte Georgia, by Mr. Samuel Bowen, 
about the year 1770, from India. Tie feed was diſ- 


ſeminated, and the plant now grows without cultiva- 


1 — 


tion, in moſt of the fenced lots in Savannah. | 
From many conſiderations, we may perhaps venture 
to predict, that the ſouthweſtern part of the State, and 


the parts of Eaft and Weſt Florida, which lie adjoin- 
ing, will, in ſome future time, become the Vineyard of 


America. -— - 


Commerce, Manufacturer, and Agriciilture.] The chief 


* 


articles of export ure, rice, tobacco, (of which the coun- 
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ty of Wilkes only, exported in the year 1788, about 
3,000- hogſheads)-indigo, ſago, lumber of various kinds, 
naval ftores, leather, deer ikins, ſnake root, myrtle and 
bees wax, corn and live ſtock.. The planters and farm- 
ers raiſe large flocks of cattle, from 1000 to. 1500 head, 
and ſome more. _ x 5 


The amount of exports in the year ending Septem- 
ber Zoth, 1791, was 491,472 dollars. In return for the 
enymerated exports, are imported, Weſt. India goods, 
teas, wines, various: articles of clothing, and dry goods 
of all kinds from the northern States, cheeſe, fiſh, po- 
tatoes, apples, cider, and ſhoes, The manner in which. 
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the indigo is cultivated and manufactured is as follows: bt 
The ground, which muſt be a ſtrong, rich ſoil, is thrown- 1 
into beds of 7 ox 8 feet wide, after having been made 3 
very mellow, and is then raked till it is fully pulverized. 1 
The ſeed is then ſown in April, in rows at ſuch a diſ- A 
tance as conveniently to admit of hoeing between them. A 
| in * the finſt crop is. fit to cut, being commonly two 4 
and a half feet high. It is then thrown into vats, con- 8 
ſtructed for the purpoſe, and ſteeped about 30 hours.; 9 
after which, the liquor is drawn off into other vats, = 
where it is beat, as they call it, by which means it is + 

| thrown into much ſuch a ſtate of agitation as cream is 1 
by churning: After this proceſs, lime water is put into A 
the liquor, which cauſes. the particles of indigo to ſettle 1 
at the bottom. The liquor is then drawn off, and the iP 
__ ſediment, which is the indigo, is taken out and ſpread *' 'þ 


on cloths, and partly dried; it is then put into boxas 3 
and preſſed, and while it is yet ſoft, cut into ſquare pie- | 
ces, which are thrown into the ſun to dry, and then 
put up in caſks for the market. They have commonly 
three cuttings a ſeaſon. A middling crop for 30 acres, 
a T / ͤ hu 2 ep 
_ Charater and Manners.] No general character will 
apply to the inhabitants at large. Collected from dif- 

ferent parts of the world, as intereſt, neceſſity or incli- 


nation led them, their character and manners muſt, of Wh 
courſe, partake of all the varieties which diſtinguiſh the. if 
teveral States and kingdoms from whence they came, "|| 
There is. ſo little uniformity, that it is difficult to trace: ' 


any, | 
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any governing principle among them. An averſion to 


labour is too predominant, owing in part to the relax- 
ing heat of the climate, and partly to the want of ne- 


ceſſity to excite induſtry. An open and friendly hoſ- 
pitality, particularly to ſtrangers, is an ornamental 


characteriſtic of a great part of this people. 


Religion.] The inhabitants of this State, who pro- 


feſs the Chriſtian religion, are of the Preſbyterian, E piſ- 


copalian, Baptiſt and Methodiſt denominations. They 
have but a fe regular miniſters among them. F 


Conſtitution.] The preſent conſtitution of this State 
was formed and eſtabliſned in the year 1789, and is 
nearly upon the plan of the conſtitution of thæ United 
States. „ 

_ State of Literature.] The literature, of this State, 
which is yet in its infancy, is commencing on a. plan 


which affords the moſt flattering proſpects. The char- 


ter containing their preſent ſyſtem of education, was 


paced in the year 1785. A college, with ample and 


liberal endowments, is inſtituted. in Louifville, a high 


and healthy part of the country, near the centre of thc 
State. There is alſo proviſion made for the inftitution 


of an academy, in each county in the State, to be ſyp- 


ported from the ſame funds, and conſidered as parts and 


members of the fame inſtitution, under the general ſu- 


perintendence and direction of a prefident and board of 


truſtees, appointed for their literary accompliſhments, 
from the different parts of the State, inveſted with the 
| cuſtomary powers of corporations. The inſtitution 
thus compoſed, is denominated “ The Univerſity of 
oa | | a LS) 
That this body of literati, to whom is entruſted the 
direction of the general literature of the State, may not 
be ſo detached and independent, as not to poſſeſs the 
confidence of the State; and in order to ſecure the at- 
- tention and patronage of the principal officers of gov- 
ernment, the governor and council, the ſpeaker of the 
houſe of aſſembly, and the chief juſtice of the State, are 
alldeiated with the board of truſtees, in ſome of the 


great and more ſolemn duties of their office; ſuch as 


making the laws, appointing the preſident, ſettling the 


property, and inſtituting academies. Thus ä : 
; t ey 
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they are denominated © The Senate of the Univerſity,” 


and are to hold a ſtated annual meeting, at which the 


governor of the ſtate preſides. f | 
The ſenate appoint a board of commiſſioners in each 


county, for the particular management and direction of 


the academy, and the other ſchools in each county, who 
are to receive their inſtructions from, and are account- 
able to the ſenate. The rector of each academy is an 


officer of the univerſity, to be appointed by the preſi- 


dent, with the advice of the truſtees, and commiſſion- 
ed under the public ſeal, and is to attend, with the oth- 


er officers, at the annual meeting of the ſenate, to de- 


liberate on the general intereſts of literature, and to de- 
termine on the caurſe of. inſtruction. for the year, 


throughout the univerſity. The preſident has the gen" | 


eral charge and overſight of the whole, and is from 


time to time to viſit them, to examine into their. order: 


and performances. | | 
The funds for the ſupportof this inſtitution are prin- 
cipally in lands, amounting in the whole to ahout fifty. 
thouſand acres, a great part of which is of the beſt qual- 
ity, and at preſent very valuable. There are alſo fix. 
thouſand pounds ſterling in bonds, houſes and town 
lots, in the town of Auguſta. Other public property 
to the amount of. loool. in each county, has been ſet 
apart for the purpoſes of building and furniſhing their 
reſpective academies. 5 
Indiangt.] The Muſkogee or Creek Indians inhabit 
the middle part of this ſtate, and are the moſt numerous 
tribe of Indians of any within the limits of the United 
States. Their whole number, according to a late ac- 
count, is 25 or 26, ooo ſouls, of whom between 5 and 
6, o are gun. men. They are a well made, expert, 
hardy, ſagacious, politic people, extremely jealous of: 
their rights, and averſe to parting. with their lands. 
They have abundance of tame cattle and ſwine, turkiesg 
ducks, and other poultry z they cultivate tobacco, rice, 
Indian corn, potatoes, beans, peas, cabbage, melons, | 
and have plenty of peaches, plums, grapes, ſtrawber-- 
ries, and other fruits. They are faithful friends, but: 
mveterate enemies; hoſpitable to ſtrangers, and honeſt. 


aud fair in their dealings. No nation has a more con- 


2 | temptible 
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temptible opinion of the White men's faith in e 


than theſe people; yet they place great confidence in 


the United States, and with to agree with them upon 
a permanent boundary, over which the ſouthern ſtates. 
Mall not treſpaſs. They are ſettled in a hilly, but not 


mountainous country. The foil is fruitful in a high 
degree, and well watered, abounding in creeks and 
riyulets, from whence they are called the Creek Indians. 
Ihe Choctaws, or flat heads, inhabit a very fine and 
extenſive tract of hilly country, with large and fertile 
plains intervening, between the Alabama and Miſſiſippi 


_ rivers, in the weſtern part of this. ſtate. This nation 
had, not many years ago, 43 towns- and. villages, in. 
three diviſions, containing 12,123 fouls, of which 4,04: 


were fighting men. | | | 
The Chicaſaws-are ſettled at the head branches of 
the Tombeckbee; Mobile and Yazoo rivers, in the north- 


weſt corner of the ſtate. Theil? country is an extenſive 
plain, tolerably- well. watered from ſprings, and a pretty. 
good ſoil. They have ſeven towns, the central one of 
which is in latitude 34 23', and longitude 145 39 weſt, 
from Philadelphia. The number of fouls in this na- 
tion have been formerly reckoned at 1725, of which: 


575 were fighting men. 


rivers Savannah and Alatzmaha, was meditated in Eng- 


land in 1732, for the accommodation of poor people in 
Great Britain and, Ireland, and for the further ſecurity 
Carolina. Private compaſhon and publiceſpirit, con- 
Hired to promote the benevolent deſign. Humane and. 
opulent men ſuggeſted a plan of tranſporting a number 


of indigent families to. 1 of America, free of ex- 


penſe. For this purpoſe they applied to King George 
II. and obtained from him letters patent, bearing date . 


June oth, 1732, for legally carrying into execution 
what they had generouſly projected. They. called the 


new province GEORGIA, in honour. of the King, who 


encouraged the plan, 


During. the late war, Georgia was overrun by the 
Britiſh troops, and the inhabitants were obliged - to flec 


into the A wa, ſtates for ſafety. The ſuffering> 
and loſſes of her citizens were, as great, in proportion to 
| VV 


© 


Hiftory.] The ſettlement of a colony between the - 
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their numbers and wealth, as in any of the States. 


Since the peace, the progreſs of the population of this 
State has been rapid. Its growth in improvement and 
population has been checked by the hoſtile irruptions 
of the Creek Indians, which have been frequent, and 
very diſtreſſing to the frontier inhabitants. Treaties 


have been held, and a:ceffation of hoſtilities agreed to 
between the parties; and it is expected that a perma- 


nent peace will ſoon be concluded, and tranquillity re- 
fored to thi Stats... See Hewer Blk, 8: Carolina and 
Georgia, and Amer. Univ. Geog... 


Spaniſh Dominions in N. America. 


EAST. AND WEST. FLORIDA. 


| Miles. 
Length 600 25 and 31? N. 3 
Breadth 1 28 between cen J 7 ; : 


Boundaries.) NONE north, by Georgia; eaſt, 


the form of an L. BY 
Rivers, Lakes, and Sprin 7.1 Among the rivergl 


fall into the Atlantic, St. John's and Indian rivers Are 


the principal. 


Seguana, Apalachicola, Chatahatchi, Eſcambia, Mo- 
bile, Paſcagoula and. Pearl rivers; all riſe in Georgia, 


and run ſoutherly into the Gulf of Mexico. 


Climate.) Very little different from that of Georgia, : 


Sil j Productions.] There are, in this country, a 


great variety of ſoils. Tlie eaſtern part of it, near and 
about St. Auguſtine, is far the moſt unfruitful; yet even 
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Here, two crops of. Indian corn a year are produced 4 
The banks of the rivers which water the Floridas, and: 5 
the parts.contiguous, are of a ſuperior. quality, and well: 
adapted to the culture of rice and corn, while the more 1 


interior country which. is high; and pleaſant, abounds 

with wood of almoſt every. kind ; particularly. white and 1 

red oak, live oak, laurel magnolia, pine, hickory, cypreſs, 4 
red and white cedar. The live oaks, though not tall, t 
contain a prodigious quantity of timber; The trunk is 4 
generally from I 2 to 20 feet in circumference, and riſes. 


to or 12 feet from the :arth, and then branches into 4 1 

or oF great limbs, which grow: in nearly, a horizontal di- $1 
rection, forming a gentle curve. © I have ſtepped,” ſays. - 
Bartram,“ above ; o ꝓaces on a ſtraight line, from tlie pe 
trunkgot one of theſe trees to the extremity of the limbs.” F 
They are ever green, and the wood almoſt ineorruptible. : & 
They bear a great quantity of {mall acorns, which make 4 

K a1 agreeable food, when roaſted, and from which the N 
Indians extract. a ſweet . oil, which they uſe in cooking 1 
homminy and rice. | 5 ME: 
Ihe laurel magnolia. is the moſt beautiful among the A 
trees of the forcir, and is uſually 100 feet high; though "6. 


" ſome are much higher. [be trunk is perfectly erect, * 
riſing in the form of a beautiful column, and ſupporting 2 

. a head like an obtufe cone. The flowers are on the ex- 

tremities of the branches —are large, white, and expand- 

ed like a role; and the largeſt and moſt complete of any; 

yet known; when fully expanded, theyare from 6. to 9 

inches in diameter, and have a moſt. delicious fragrance. We 


A Ee cypreſs is the largeſt of the American trees. I 4 
have ſeen trunks of theſe trees, ſays Bartram, “ that 14 
would meaſure 8, 10, aud 12. feet in diameter, for 40. Ane 

and po feet ſtraight ſhaft.” The trunks. make excellent 1 
ſhingles, boards, and other timber; and, when hollow FEY: 

ed, make durable and convenient canoes. When the ſt 
planters fell theſe mighty: trees, they raiſe a ftage round 10 
them, as high as to reach above the buttreſſes; on this 1 
| ſtage 8 or 10 negross æſcend with their axes, and fall Th; 
to work round its trunk.“ 3 * 
The intervales between the hilly part of this country inf 


are extremely rich. — 
Ch if 


- Travels, page 85. 


> 


_ Chief Towns:]) ST. AUGUSTINE, the capital of Eaſt 
Florida, is fituated on the fea-coaſt, latitude 29“ 45; 
is of an oblong figure, and inter ſected by four ſtreets, 
vrhich cut . 5 other at right angles. The town is 
fortifiec. a N 5 


The principal town in Weſt Florida is PENSAcomA, 


latitude 30 22“. It lies along the beach, and, like St. 


Auguſtine, is of an oblong form. The bay, on which. © 


the town ſtands, forms a very commodious harbour, 
and veſſels may ride here ſecure from every wind. 
Hiftory.] The Floridas have experieneed the viciſſi- 
tudes of war, and frequently changed maiters, belong- 
ing alternately to che French and Spaniards. Weſt. 
Florida, as far eaſt as Perdido river, was owned and oc- 
cupicd -by the French; the remainder, and all Eaſt 
Florida, by the Spanzards, previous to their being ce- 
ded to the Engliſh, at the peace of 1763. Phe Engliſh 
divided this country into. Eaſt and Weſt Floxida. They 
were - ceded by Spain to the Engliſh at the peace of 
1763. During the lait war, they were reduced by the 
arms of his Catholic Majeſty, and -gaurantee to the 
eren of Spain, by the definitive treaty of 1783. 


*. Þ ” 
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| 555 „ JYJOUNDED by the Miſſiſippi, eaſt ; 
2 Boundaries. by the Gulf of — ns by 
New Mexico, weſt; and runs indefinitely north. Un- 
der the French government, Louiſiana included both 
ſides of the Miſſiſippi, from its mouth to the Illinois, 
and back from the river, eaſt and welt in definitely. 
Rivers] It is interſected by a number of fine riv- 
ers, among which are St. Francis, navigable about 250 
or 300 miles the Natchitoches, the Adayes or Mexica- 
no river, and the river Rouge, en which, it is well 
known, are as rich ſilver mines as any in Mexico. 
This is ſuppoſed to be one principal reaſon, why the 
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Capital.] New ORrLEaxs. It ſtands on the eaſt 
- fide of the Miſſiſippi, 105 miles from its mouth, in lat-. 
dude 30 2 north. Its advantages for trade are very 
grant” -'- - >. LE £25 Ge EAN 
Religion, Government, Aci] The greater pare of the 
white inhabitants are Roman Catholics. They are- 


governed by a Viceroy from Spain, and the number of. 


inhabitants. is unknown. nnn. 
Climate, Soil, and Produce.] Bouiſiana is agreeably 
fituated between the extremes of heat and cold: Its 
climate varies as it extends towards the north. The 
ſouthern parts, lying within the reach of the-rcfreſhing- 
breezes from the ſea, are not: ſcorehed like thoſe under 


the ſame latitudes.in Africa; and its northern - regions 


are colder: than thoſe of Europe, under the ſame para]-- 
lets, zvith a wholeſome: ſerene airs Bo judge of the 
produce to be expected from the ſoil of Eouiſiana, let 
us turn our eyes to Egypt, Arabia: Felix, Perſia, India, 
China, and Japan, 3 correſponding- latitudes. 
In the northern part of. Louiſiana, 45 miles, below 
the mouth;of the Ohio.river; on the weſt: hank of the 
Miſſiſi ppi, à ſettlement: is, eommencing, conducted by 


Col. . of New Jerſey, under the patronage of 


the Spaniſh king. The ſpot on which the city is pro- 
poſed to be built, is, called New Madrid, after the cap- 
ital of Spain, and is in north latitude: 36030. 

The country in tlie vicitity of this intended city, is 
repreſentedlas excellent, in many parts beyond deſcrip- 
tion. The natural growth conſiſts, of mulberry; locuſt, 
ſaſſafras, walnut, hickory, oak, aſh, deg wood, &c. with 


ane or more grape vines running up almoſt every tree; 


- the grapes yield, from experiment, good red wine in. 
plenty, ande with little labour. In ſome of the lo- 
grounds, grow: large cypreſs trees, The country, is in- 


terſperſed with priaries, aud now and then a. cane patch | 
of a hundred, and ſome of a thouſand. 2 Theſe 


| n no trees on them, but are 


D of wheat, barley, Indian corn, flax, 
_ Hemp, and tobacco, and are eaſily tilled. The climate 


rtile in graſs, 
owering plants, ſtrawberries, and, when cultivated, 
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is laid to be favourable for health, and the culture. of 
fruits of various kinds, and particularly for garden veg- 
etables. ) | 

It is well known, that empire has been travelling from 
eaſt to weſt. Probably her laſt and broadeſt ſeat will 
be America, Here, the ſciences and the arts of civilized 
life are to receive their higheft improvements. Here, 
civil and religious. liberty are to flourith, unchecked by 
the cruel hand of civil or eccleſiaſtical tyranny. Here, 
genius aided by all the improvement of former ages, 
15 to be exerted in humanizing mankind, in expanding 
and enriching their minds with religious and philo- 
ſophical knowledge, and in planning and executing æ 
form of government, which ſhall involve all the exec l- 
lencies of former governments, with as few of their de- 
fects as is conſiſtent with the iwperfection of human af- 
fairs; 
in a manner conſiſtent with the natural rights of man- 
kind, the largeſt empire that ever exiſted. Elevated 
with theſe proſpects, which are not merely the viſions of 
fancy, we cannot but anticipate the period, as not far 
diſtant, when the American Empire will comprehend 
millions of ſouls weſt of the Miſſiſippi. Judging upon 
probable grounds, the Miſſiſippi was never deſigned as 


the weſtern boundary of the American empire. The. 


God of nature never intended, that fome of the beſt 


parts of his earth ſhould be inhabited by the ſubjects of a 


monarch 4000 miles from them. And may we not ven- 
ture to predict, that, when the rights of men ſhall be 
more fully known, (and the knowledge of them is fait in- 


creaſing both in Furope and America) the power of 
European potentates will be confined to Europe, and 


their preſent American dommions become, like the 
United States, free, ſovereign and independent empires. 

Hiftory.) The Miſſiſippi, on which the fine country 
of Laing is ſituated, was firſt diſcovered by Ferdi- 


nand de Soto, in 1541. Monkeur de la Salle was the 
firſt who traverſed it. He, in the year 1682, having 
paſſed down to the mouth of the Miſſiſippi, and ſur- 
veyed ithe adjacent country, returned to Canada, from 


whence he took paſſage to France. 
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From the flattering , accounts which he gave of the 

counzry, and the conſequential advantages that would 
accrue from ſettling a colony in thoſe parts, Louis XIV. 
_ was induced to eſtabliſh a company for the. purpoſe. 
Acecordingly, a ſquadron of four veſſels, amply provi- 

ded with men and proviſions, under the command of 
Monſieur de la Salle, embarked with an intention to 
ſettle near the mouth of the Miſſiſippi. But he unin- 
tentionally ſailed a hundred leagues to the weſtward 
of it, where he attempted to eſtabliſh a colony; but 
through the anfavourableneſs of the climate, moſt of 
his men miſerably perifhied, and he himſelf was villan- 
ouily murdered, not long after, by two of his on men. 
, Monſieur Ibberville- ſucceeded: him in his laudable at- 
tempts. He, after two ſucceſsful voyages, died while 
Preparing for a third. Crozat ſucceeded him; and in 
1712, the king gave him Louiſiana. This grant con- 
tinued but a ſhort time after the death of Louis XIV. 
In 1763, Louiſiana was ceded to the 19 of Spain, ts 
- whom it now belongs. | 


1 
— 


MEXICO, on N EW SP AIN. 
SrTvaTION AND EXTENT. | 


2 Miles. . | 

Length 2100 92 and 40 N. latitude. 

Breœadth 160 between is and 500 W. longitude. 

3 OUNDED north, by unknown re- 
nee gions; eaſt, by Louiſiana and the 

Gulf of Mexico; ſouth, by the Iſthmus of | Darien, 

which ſeparates it from Terra Firma i in South Ameri- 


ca ; weſt, by the Pacific Ocean. 
Grand Mio] FRO Wow country is divided as 


—_— * 
Un 


Grand Diviſions. Audiences, Provinces, Chief Towns. 


Galicia 7. ( Guadalaxara, 
Old Mexico. a 9 FED N. lat. 19 25 A 
_ ( Guatimala 6-0 Guatimala.* 
| __ Mexico 1 St. Fe, N:lat. 365 30. 
*roper. Sonora 
California, on the welt, a peninſula, St. Juan, 


Face of the Country, Rivers, Lakes and Fountains.) The 
land is in great part abrupt and mountainous, covered 
with thick woods, and watered with large rivers. Some 
of theſe run into the Gulf of Mexico, and others inte 
the Pacific Ocean. Among the firit, are Alvarado, 
Coatzacualco, and Tabaſco. Among the latter, is the 


river Guadalaxara, or Great River. | 


There. are ſeveral Jakes, which do not leſs exibelliſh 
the country than give convenience to the commerce of 


the people. The lakes of Nicaragua, Chapallan, and 


Pazquaro, are among the largeſt. Ihe lakes Tetzuco 
and Chalco occupy a great part of the vale of Mexico, 
which is the fineſt t-:<t of country in New Spain. Ihe 
waters of Chalco are ſweet, thoſe of Tetzuco are brack- 


Hh. A canal unites them. The lower lake (Vetzuco) 


was formerly as much as 20 miles long and 17 broad, 
and lying at the bottom of tlie vale, is the rejervorr of 
all the waters from the ſurrounding mountains. The 
city of Mexico ſtands on an iſland in this lake. | 


In this country are interſperſed many fountains ' of 
different qualities. There are an infinity of nitrous, 


ſulphurebus, vitriolic, and alluminous mineral waters, 
ſome of which ſpring out ſo hot, that in a ſhort time 
any kind of fruit or animal food is boiled in them. 
There are alſo petrifying waters, with which they make 


little white ſmooth ſtones, not diſpleaſing to the taſtes 


\icrapings from which, taken in broth, or in gruel, made 


of Indian corn, are moſt powerful diaphoretics, and 
are uſed with remarkable fucceſs in various kinds of 
fevers. | =. 


. Climate.] 


— 


* This city was ſwallowed up dy an earthquake, June 7th, 1773. 
when $8,000 families inftantly periſhed, New Guitiniole if iow vom. 
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Climate.] The climate of this extenſive country is 
various. The maritime parts ace hot, and for the molt 


part moiſt and unhealthy. Lands, which are very high, 
or very near to high mountains, which are perpetually 


covered with ſnow, are cold ; there have been white 


froſts and ice, in the dog days. All the other inland 
parts, which are the moſt populous, enjoy a climate ſo 
mild and benign, that they neither feel the rigours of 
winter, nor the heats of ſummer. No other fire than 
the ſun's rays is neceflary to give warmth in winter; 
no other relief is wanted in the ſeaſons of heat, than 
the ſhade ; the ſame clothing which covers a man in 


the dog days, defends him"in January; and the animals 


fleep all the year under the open ſky. But the agreea- 
bleneſs of the climate is counterbalanced by thunder 
ſtorms, which are frequent in ſummer, and by earth- 
quakes, which at all ſeaſons are felt, although with leſs 
danger than terror. e 

 Minerals.)} The mountains of Mexico abound in ores 
of every kind of metal, and a great variety of foſſils. 
The Mexicans found gold in various parts of their coun- 
try. They gathered this precious metal chiefly in grains 
ainong the fand of the river. Silver was dug out of the 
mines of Ilachco, and others; but it was not ſo much 
prized by them as it is by other nations. Since the con- 
queſt, ſo many ſilver mines have been difcovered in that 
country, eſpecially in the provinces which are to the 


northweſt of the capital, that it is quite impoſſible to enu- 


merate them. There are entire mountains of loadſtone, 


and among others, one very conſiderable, between 
_ 'Tcoiltylan and Chilapan, in the country of the Co- 
enn ; 6x0 


Productions.] However plentiful and rich the mineral 
kingdom of Mexico may be, the vegetable kingdom ds 
till more various and abundant. | The celebrated Dr. 
Hernandez deſcribes, in his natural hiſtory, about 1200 


Plants, natives of that country; but as his deſcription 
is conhned to medicinal plants, he has hardly- compri- 


ſes one half of what provident nature has produced 


there for the benefit of mankind. With reſpec to the 
other vegetables, ſome are eſteemed for their flowers, 


\ | N | ſome 
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ſome for their rruits, ſome for their leaves, ſome for their 
roots, ſome for their trunk or their wood, and others 
for their gum, reſin, oil, or juice. | 
The fruits, which are original in Mexico, are, pine- 
apples, plums, dates, and a great variety of others. There 
are alſo many others that are not original in the coun- 


try, viz. water-melons, apples, peaches, quinces, apri- 


cots, pears, pomegranates, figs, black cherries, walnuts, 
almonds, olives, ckcfnuts, and grapes. | 
The cocoa-nut, vanilla, chia, great pepper, tomati, 
the pepper of 'Pobaſco, and cotton, are very common 
with the Mexicans. Wheat, barley, peas, beans - 1d 
rice have been ſucceſsfully cultivated in this country. 
With reſpect to plants which yield pronutable reſins, 
gums, oils or juices, the country of Mexico is ſingular- 
ly fertile. : | 
Animals.] Of the quadrupedes, ſome are ancient, and 


ſome are modern. Thoſe are called modern, Which 


were tranſported from the Canaries and Europe into thut 
country inthe ſixteenth century. Such are, horſes, aſles, 


. bulls, ſheep, goats, hogs, dogs and cats, which have alt 


multiphed. Of the ancient quadrupedes, by Which: 


meant thoſe that from time immeracrit nave been in 
that country; ſome are common to both the continents 


of Europe and America, fome peculiar to the new world, 
others natives only of the kingdom of Mexico. The an- 
cient quadrupedes common to Mexico and the old con- 
tinents are, lions, tigers, wild cats, bears, wolves, foxes, 
the common ſtags and white ſtags, bucks, wild goats, 
badgers, pole-cats, weaſels, martins, ſquirrels, rabbits, 
hares, otters and rats. | 8 e EE egg 

Birds of Mexics.] Their procigious number, their va- 
riety, and many valuable qualities, have occafioned ſome . 


authors to obſerve, that, as Africa is the country of 


beaſts, ſo Mexico is the country of birds. It is faid there 
are two hundred ſpecies peculiar to that kingdom; 
ſome of which are valuable on account of their fleſh, 
ſome for their plumage, and ſom? for their ſong ; while 


others engage our attention by their extraordinary in- 


ſtind, or ſome other remarkable quality. Of birds which 
afford a wholeſome and agreeable food, there are more 
| than 


OY 
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than 70 ſpecies. . There are 35 ſpecies of Mexican 
- birds that are fuperlatively beautiful. The talking 
birds, or thoſe which imitate the human voice, are to be 
faund in equal abundance in this country; of theſe, the 
parrot holds the firſt place. SET” 
Government aud Religion.] Fhe civil government of 
Mexico is adminiſtered by tribunals called Audiences. 
In theſe courts, the Viceroy of the king of Spain preſides. 
His employment 1s the greateſt truit and power hiz 
_ Catholi>- majeſty has at his difpotah, and is perhaps the 
richeſt government entruſted to any ſubject in the: 
world. The Viceroy continues in office three years. 
The clergy are extremely numerous in Mexico. 
The prieſts, monks and nuns of all orders, make a fifth 
„of the white inhabitants, both here and in other parts. 
of Spanith America. © 2 
Chief Towns and Commerce.) Mexico is the oldeſt city 
in America, of which we have any account; its foun- 
dation being dated as far back as 1325. It is ftuated 
in the charming vale of Mexico, on ſeveral ſmall ilands, 
in lake Tetzuce, in N. lat. 19 26 and 1035 35 W. 
long. from Ferro. This vale is ſurrounded with lofty 
and veraant mountains; and formerly contained no leſs. 
an 40 eminent cities, beſides villages and hamlets. 
Concerning the ancient population of this city, tire 
are various opinions. The hiftorians. moſt to be relicc 
on ſay, that it Was ncarly nine miles in circumference, 
and contained upwards of 69,000 houtes, having 
oach from 4-to 10 inhabitants, By a late accurate 
enumeration, made by the magiſtrates and prieſts, it ap- 
pears that the prefent number of inhabitants excceds. 
200,000. "IF = 5 . 
The greateſt curioſity in the eity of Mexico, is their 


floating gardens. When the Mexieans, about the year 


1325, were ſubdued by the Colhuan and Tepanecan 
nations, and confined to the fmall iflands in the lake, 
having no land to cultivate, they were taught by ne- 


ceſſity to form moveable gardens, which floated on the 


lake. 'Their conſtruction is very ſimple. They take 


willow and the roots of marſh plants, and other mate- 


rials which are light, and twiſt them together, and is 
| firmly 
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firmly unite them as to form a ſort pf platform, whick: 
is capable of ſupporting the earth of the garden. Upon 
this foundation they lay the light buſhes. which float on 
the lake, and over them ſpread the mud and dirt which 


they draw up from the bottom of the lake. Their regu- 


lar figure is quadrangular; their length. and brezath 
various, but generally about 8 rods long and 3 wida; 
and their elevation from the- ſurface of the water 1s leis 
than a foot. 'Theſe were the firſt fields that the Mexi- 
cans owned, after the foundation of Mexico; there cy 


firſt cultivated the ma#:e, great pepper, and other plants- 


neceſſary for their ſupport. From the *:2duſtry of the 


people, theſe fields ſoon became numerous. At preſent * 


they cultivate flowers and every ſort of garden herbs. 
upon them. Every day of the year, at ſunriſe, innume- 

A various kinds of flow- 
ers and herbs, which are cultivated in theſe gardens, are 
ſeen arriving by the canal, at the great market place of 
Mexico. All plants thrive in them ſurprifingly ; the 
mud of the lake makes a ka rich foil, which requires. 
no water from the clouds In the largeſt gardens there 
is commonly a little tree and a little hut, to ſhelter the 
eultivator and defend him from the rain or the ſun. 
When the owner of a garden, or the Ch:nampa, as he 1g 
called, wiſhes to change his ſrtuation, to get out of a bad 


neighbourhood, or to come nearer to his family, he gets. 
into his little boat, and by his own. ſtrength alone, if 


the garden is ſmall, or with the aiſiſtance of others, if 
it be large, conduces it wherever he pleaſes, with the 


little tree and hut upon it. That part of the ifland 
where theſe floating gardens are, is a place of delightful 


recreation, where the ſenſes receive the higheſt poſhbiz 
gratification. 90 


Ihe buildings, which are of ſtone, are convenient, 
and the public edifices, eſpecially the churches, are mag-. 
nif ceet; and the ty has the appearance of immente 
wealth. 8 


The trade of Mexico conſiſts of three great branches, 
which extend over the whole world. It carries on a 
traffic with Europe, by La Vera Cruz, fituated on the 
Gulf of Mexico, » North Sea; with the Eaſt Indies, 
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by Acapulco, on the South Sea, 210 miles 8. W. of 
Mexico; and with South America, by the ſame port. 
Theſe two ſea- ports, Vera Cruz and Acapulco, are ad- 
mirably well ſituated for the commercial purpoſes to 
which they are applied. 

Hiſtory.] The empire of Mexico was ſubdued by 

Cortez, in the year 1 9217 See Robertſon 8 Fry of 
America. 
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Int A the defeription of that part of 


globe, where the human mind will be ſuc- 


' .  ceſfively_ ſurpriſes with the ſublime and aſtoniſhing 


works of nature; where rivers of amazing breadth flow 
through beautiful and widely extended: plains, and: 
_ where lofty mountains, whoſe ſummits are covered with: 

eternal ſnow, i intercept. the courſe of the clouds, and hide 
their heads from the view of mortals. In ſome parts of 
this extenſive region, nature hath bountifully beſtowed. 
her treaſures, and given every thing neceſſary for the 
convenience and ag ran of man. We have only to 
regret, that a ſet of avaricious men have ſucceſſively; 
drenched with innocent blood theſe plains, which are 
fo beautifully formed, and enriched. by the hand of na- 
ture; and that the rod of Spaniſh deſpotiſm has pre- 
vented the population of a country, which might have; 
| fupported millions df beings in affſuence. 

B75 ont. 7 South America, like Africa, is an exten- 
five peninfula, connected with North America by the 
Iſthmus of Darien, and divided between Spain, Portu- 
7 . e and the Aborigines, as follows: 
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Diviſions. \ Ci Towns. : 


= 


Spaniſh (Terra Firma, Panama and Carchagena. 


Peru, os; Lima. 
1 St. Jago. 
Paragua, Buenos Ayres. 


$ Brazil, St. Salvador. 


French Cayenne, | Caen. 


Dutch, ' Surrinam,, Paramariboz. 


Aborig- F Amazonia,, . 
ines. . | 1 f 


Of theſe countries. we ſhall treat in their order.“ 


[ 


For the beſt hiſtory of South America and Mexico, the reader is 


referred to Robertſon's Hiſtory of America; the Abbe Clavigero's: 
Hiſtory of Mexico, and the. Abbe Ray nal 's. Hittory « of the Indies, 
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It is divided into | 
| Chief Towns. 


Terra Firma Proper, Porto Bello, 
or Darien, Panama. 
Carthagena, Carthagena. 
Z : 
Venezeula,, | 
Comana, | 
. * 
Paria, 3 
New Grenada, 3 | 
Popayan. Popayan. 


Rivers. ] The principal rivers are the arien, Chagre, 


Santa Maria, Conception, and Oronoko.. 5 
Climate, Soil and Productions.] The climate here, eſ- 
pecially in the northern parts, is extremely hot and ful- 
try during: the whole: year.. From the month of May 
to the end of November, the ſeaſon. called winter by the 
inhabitants, is almoſt. a continual ſucceſſion. of thunder, 
rain and tempeſts; the clouds precipitating the rain. 
with fuck: impetzioſity, that the tow lands exhibit the 
appearance of an ocean. Grept part of the country is, 
of conſequence, almoſt eontinually flooded; and this, 
to with the exceffive heat, fo impregnates the air 
with vapours, that in many provinces, particularly about. 
Popayan and Porto Bello, it is extremely unwholeſome. 
The foil: of: this country is very different, the inland 
parts being extremely rich and fertile, and the. coaſts. 
Landy and. barren:. It is impoffrble to view, without ad- 


miration, the perpetual verdure of the woods, the lux-- 
.uriancy of the plains, and the towering height of the 
mountains. This country produces corn, ſugar, tobac- 
co, and fruits of all kinds. 55 5 

Chief Towns]. Carthagena is the principal ſea-port 
town. in Terra Firma. It is ſituated on the Atlantic 
Ocean in N. lat. 10% 26“ and 75% 21! Weſt long. 
The bay on which it ſtands is ſeven miles wide from. 
north to ſouth; and has a ſufficient depth of water, 
with good anchorage; and fo fmooth, that ſhips are no 
more agitated than on a river. The many fhallows, 
at its entrance, however, make the heip of a good pilot 
_ pecefiary. The town and its ſuburbs are a in 
4 | | — ES \- = 
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ſtory high. "This city is the reſidence of the governor 
of the province of Carthagena4 and of a biſhop, whoſe 
ſpiritual juriſdiction extends over the whole prov ince. 
There is here alſo a court of inquiſition. 
Panama is the capital of Terra Firma Proper, and is 
ſituated in N. lat. 845; W. lon. 79% 55', upon a ca- 


pacious bay, to which i gives its name It is a. great 


receptacle of the vaſt quantities of gol: 1 and ſilver, with 
other rich merchandize, from all parts of Peru and 
Chili; here they are lodged in ſtore houſes, till the 
proper ſeaſon arrives to tranſport them to Europe. 

Porto Bello is ſituated clote to the fea, on the decliv- 
ty of a mountain waich ſurrounds the whole Rar bour. 

The convenience and fafety of this harbour is ſuch, that 
Columbus, who firſt difcoveret it, gave it the name os 
Porto Bello, or the Fine Harbour, in N. lat. 97 33', W. 
long. 79ſf, 45, 

Hiſtory ] This ae of South Amer ica was di ſcovered 
by Colun:bus, in his third - voyage to this continent. It 
was ſubdued and ſettled by the Spaniards about the year 
1514, after deſtroying, with great inhumanity, ſeverab 
millions of the natives. This country was called Terra 


Firma, on account of its being the firſt part of the con- 
tinent which was diſcovered ; all the lands diſcovered 
previous to this, being iſlands. 7 | 


ä 
* — — — * 


H' 


SITUATION ANp EXTENT. 
Miles. 
nd 1800 The Equator, and OY lat. 
1 between 60 and 81? W. longitude. 


3 OUNDED north, by Terra Fir- 
Bounddr 1.0 ma; weſt by the Pacific Ocean; 


ſouth, by Chili; and caſt, by the mountains called the: 
Andes. 
D- Th if Ons. I 


the modern ityle the ſtreets are ſtraight, broad and 
well paved. The houſes are principally brick, and one 
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Diviſionc.] Peru is divided into the following prov- ; 
T inces: | | 5 Ws \ 
| Provinces. + | Chief Towns. t 
Quito, : Quito, Payta. t 
Lima, „neee 1178. 
Los Charcos. Potoſi, Porco. | I 
EKivers.] There are ſeveral. rivers which rife in £ 
the Andes, but mpit of them run to the eaſtward. f 
Among theſe are the Grande, Oronoko, Amazon and 7 
La Plata. The Amazon riſes in Peru, but directs its * 
courſe caſtward, and after running between 3 and 4000. 

2 miles, falls into the Atlantic Ocean under the equator. 2 
I his river, ke others between the tropics, annually 70 
= overflows its banks, at which time it is 150 miles wide t 
at its mouth. It is ſuppoſed to be the largeſt river in J 
the world, whether we conſider the length of its courſe, " 
the depth®of its waters, or its aſtoniſhing breadth. t 
Climate, Air and Soil.] In one part are mountains of 6 

a ſtupendous height and magnitude, having their ſum- 
mits covered with ſnow; on the other, volcanoes flam- 8 
ing within, while their ſummits and chaſms are in- 5 
vdlved in ice. The plains are temperate, the beachées. D 
_ and vallies are hot: and laſtly, according to the diſpo- T 

tion of the country, its high or low ſituation, we find 
all the variety of gradations of temperature, between y 
the two extremes of heat and cold. It is remarkable, 55 
that in ſome places it never rains; which defect is ſup- 3 h 
plied by a dew, that falls every night, and ſufficiently | 
_ refreſhes the ble creation; but in Quito they have Y 
prodigious rains, attended by dreadful ſtorms of thun- 0 
der and lightning. In the inland parts of Peru, and by he 
the banks of the river, the ſoil is very fertile; but along 2 
the ſea-coaſt it is a barren fand. ES N I 
Animal and Vegetable Produfions.] * Vaſt numbers of | 

cattle were imported by the Spaniards. into Peru, when bs 
they took poſſeſſion of that country; theſe are now ſo 3 
amazingly increaſed, that they run wild, and are hunt- bs 
ed like game. The moſt rernarkable animals in this 23 
country are the Peruvian ſheep, called lamas and vi- 155 
cunnas. The lama, in ſeveral particulars reſembles the pl 


camel, as in the ſhape of the neek, head, and ſome oth- 15 


7 
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er parts; but has no bunch, is much ſmaller, and is clo- 
ven footed. Its upper lip is cleft like that of a hare, 
through which, when enraged, it ſpits a venomous juice, 
that inflames the part on which it falls. The wool, with 
which it is covered, is of different colours; but gene- 
rally brown. Theſe animals are generally docile, ſo 
that the Indians uſe them as beaſts of burden. Their 
fleſh is eſteemed preferable to mutton. The vicunna 
reſembles the*lama, in ſhape, but 1s-much ſmaller, and 
its wool ſhorter and finer. 5 | 

This country produces fruits peculiar to the climate, 
and moſt of thoſe in Europe. The culture of maize, 
of pimento and cotton, which was found eſtabliſhed 
there, has not been negleCted ; and that of wheat, bar- 
ley, caſſava, potatoes, ſugar, and of the olive and vine, 
is attended to. The goat has thriven very well; but 
the ſheep have degenergted, and their wool has become 
extremely coa. „ Fe | 
Mines.) In the northern parts of Peru, are ſeveral 
gold mines; but thoſe of filver are found all over the 
country, particularly in the neighbourhood of Potoſi. 
Nature never offered to the avidity of mankind, in any 
country on the globe, ſuch rich mines & thoſe of Potoſi. 
Theſe famous mines were accidentally diſcovered in the 
year 1545, in this manner : an Indian named Hualpa, 
one day, following ſome deer, they made directly up the 
hill of Potoſi ; he came to a ſteep, craggy part of the 
* hill, and the better to enable him to climb up, laid hold 
of a ſhrub, which came up by the roqts, and laid open 
a maſs of ſilver ore. He for ſome time kept it a ſecret, 
but afterwards revealed it to his friend Guanca, who, 
becauſe he would not diſcover to him the method of 
reſining it, acquainted the Spaniard, his maſter, named = 
Valaroel, with the diſcovery. Valaroel regiſtered the 
mine in 1545; and from that time, till 1638, theſe - 
mines of Potoſi had yielded 395,619,900 pieces of eight, 
which is about 4,255,000 pieces a year. Potoſi is about 
20 or 25.Jeagues from the city of La Plata. The hill, , 
and alſo the country, for a conſiderable diſtance round, 
is quite barren and deſert, and produces neither tree, 
plant nor herb, ſo that the inhabitants of Potoſi, which 
is ſituated at the foot of the hill, on tie ſouth fide; are 
_- obliged 
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obliged to procure all the neceſſaries of life from Peru, 


"Theſe mines begin to decreaſe, and others rife in repu— 
tation. = 5 . EY - 
Citie-.]J The city of Lima is the capital of Peru, and 
of the whole Spanith empire : its fituation, in the mid- 
dle of a ſpacious and delightful valley, was fixed upon 
by the famous Pizarro, as the moſt proper tor a city, 
which he expected wopld preferve his memory. It is 
{# well watered by the Rimac, that the inhabitants com- 
mand a ſtream, each for his own uſe. There are many 
very magnificent ſtructures, particularly churches, in 
this city. Lima is about two leagues from the ſea, ex- 
tends in length two miles, and in breadth one and a quar- 
ter. One remarkable fact is ſufficient to demonſtrate 
the wealth of the city. When the Viceroy, the duke 
de la Palada, made his entry into Lima, in 1682, the in- 
habitants, to do him honour, cauſed the ſtreets: to be 
paved with ingots of ſilver, amounting te ſeventeen mil- 
Hons ſteriing., All traveliers ſpeak with amazement of 
the decorations of the churches with gold, filver, and 
precious ſtones, which load and ornament even the walls. 
The only thing that could juſtify theſe accounts, is the 
immenſe riches and extenfive commerce of the inhabit- 
ants.” The merchants of Lima may be ſaid to deal with 
all the quarters of the world, and that, both on their own 
accounts, and as factors for others. Here, all the prod- 
ucts of the ſouthern provinces are conveyed, in order 
to be exchanged at the harbour of Lima, for ſuch articles 
as the inhabitants of Peru ſtand in need of ; the fleet 
from Kurope and the Eaſt Indies land at the ſame har- 
bour, and the commodities of Aſia, Europe, and Ameri— 
ca, are there bartered for each other. But all the wealth 
of the inhabitants, all the beauty of the ſituation, and the 
fertility of the climate of Lima, are not ſufficient to com- 
penſate for one diſaſter, which always threatens, and has 
. fometimes actually befallen them. In the year 1747, 
'a moſt tremendous earthquake laid three-fourths of 
this city level with the ground, and entirely demoliſhed 
Callao, the port town belonging to it. Never was any 


_ deltruction more perfect, not more than one, of three 


thouſand 


L, 


- 


— * 


thouſand inhabitants, being left to record this dreadful 


calamity, and he by a providence the moſt ſingular and 


extraordinary imaginable. This man, who happened 


to be on a fort which overlooked the harbour, perceived, 


in one minute, the inhabitants running from their hou- 
ſes in the utmoſt terror and confuſion; the ſea, as is 
uſual on ſuch occaſions, receding to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance, returned in mountainous waves, foaming with 
the violence of the agitation, buried the inhabitants for- 
ever in its boſom, and immediately all was ſilent: but 
the ſame wave which deſtroyed the town, drove a little 
boat by the place where the man ſtood, into which he 
threw himſelf and was ſaved. bk 

Cusco, the ancient capital of the Peruvian empire, 


lies in the mountainous country, at a diſtance from the 


ſea, and has long been on the decline, but is yet a very 
conſiderable place. uito is next to Lima in popula- 
tion, if not ſuperior to it. It is, like Cuſco, an inland 
city, and having no mines in its neighbourhood, i! 
chiefly famous . its manufactures of cotton, wool, 


and flax, which ſupply the conſumption over all the - 


* 


kingdom of Peru. | | 
. Inhabitants, Manners, and Government.) It is impoſſi- 


ble to aſcertain with any degree of precifion, the num- 
ber of inhabitants in Peru. The city of. Lima is ſaid _ 
to contain 54, ooo; Guagaquill, 20,000; Potoſi, 25,000; 


La Paz, 20,000, and Cuſco, 26,000. 
The Indians and Negroes are forbidd 


n, under the 


ſevereſt penalties, to intermarry; for diviſion between 


theſe two claſſes, is the great inſtrument in which the 


Spaniards truſt for the preſervation of the colonies. 


Peru is governed by a Viceroy, who is abſolut> ; but it 
being impoſſible for him to fuperintend the hole ex- 
tent of his government, he delegates a part of his au- 
thority to the ſeveral audiences and courts, eſtabliſned 
at different places throughout lus territeries. 


Natural Hiffory.] There are certain waters in this 
country, which, in their courſe, turn into ſtone; and 
ſonntains of liquid matter, called ge reſenibling 
bitch and tar, and Es for 
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On the coaſt. of Guagaquill and Guatimala, are found 


na a certain ſpecics of ſnails, which. ya the purple dyc_ 
_ ſo celebrated by the ancients, a 


have ſuppoſed to have been loſt. The ſhell that con- 


tains them is fixed to'rocks, watered by the ſea. It is 


of the ſize of a large nut. Various methods. are uſed 
to. extract -the purple matter from the animal. There 
is no colour that can be compared, to this, either in luſ- 
tre or permanence. 

General Obfervations.}]. In treating of . country, 


the mind is naturally led back to the barbarous and 


cruel conquerors, of it, who, coming from the old world 


in queſt of gold, to ſatisfy their avarice, diſplayed ſcenes 
- ſhocking to humanity. © After the. conqueſt, the coun- 
try ſcarcely preſerved any thing but its name, every 
thing aſſumed a new face. There were other ediſices, 
other inhabitants, other occupations, other prejudices, 


and another religion. Zee Nobertſon 8 Halte of 
Anmnerid lk). 


StrvarION AND EXT INI . 


5 EM 1260 255 and 445 5; Ke 7"? AFB 
Breadth 260 between 65 and 385 W. Ons. 


Chief Towns. north; by Paraguay. or La 


Boundaries and * Bu NDED by Peru on the 
Plata, on 8 eaſt; by P :tagonia, on the ſouth; and by 


the Pacific Ocean, on the weſt. © It lies on both ſides of 
the Andes: Chili Proper lies on the welt ; and Cuyo or 


Cu:io, on the eaſt. The principal towas in the former, 


are St. Jago and Balivia ; ; in the latter, St. John de 


Clin att 


which the moderns 


> $3 


oe Sf cg ods a 


c 


fy 


dollars. 5 2 Br of 
Commerce.] Chili has always had commercial con- 
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Climate and Soil.] The climate of Chili is one of the 


moſt delightful in the world, being a medium between 
the intenſe heats of the torrid, and the piercing colds of 
the frigid zones. Along the coaſt of the Pacific Occan, 


they enjoy a fine temperate air, and a clear ſerene ſky, 


. moſt part of the year; but ſometimes the winds that blovs 
from the mountains, in winter, are exceedingly ſharp. 


Ld 


There are few places in this extenſive country, where 


the ſoil is not exuberantly rich; and ure its natural ad- 


vantages feconded by the induftry of the inhabitants, 


Chili would be the moſt opulent kingdom in America. 
Animal and Vegetable Productions.] The horſes and 


mules of Chili are in great eſteem, particularly the for- 


mer. Prodigious numbers of oxen, goats and ſhcep, 
are fattened in the luxuriant paſtures of Chili, and in- 
deed this is the only part of huſbandry to which the 
inhabitants pay any conſiderable attention. An ox, 
well fattened, may be purchaſed for four dollars. Tur- 


kies, geefe, and all kinds of poultry, are found here in 
the ſame profuſion.” | | 


The coaſts abound with many excellent fiſh ; the? 


are alſo vaſt numbers of whales and ſea wolves. The 
foil produces Indian and European corn, hemp, grapes, 


and all other fruits. The European fruit trees are oblig- 


ed to be propped, to enable them to ſuſtain the weight 
of the fruit. Orange trees are in bloom, and bear fruit 
throughout the year. Olives alſo, and almond trees, 


thrive exceedingly well; and the inhabitants preſs a 
kind of -muſcadine wine from the grapes, winch far 


exceeds any of the kind made in Spain. | 


Mines.) Mines of gold, ſilver, copper, tin, quickfil- 
ver, iron and lead; abound in this country. Vaſt quan- 
tities of gold are waſhed down from the mountains by 
brooks and torrents; the annual amount of which, 
when manufactured, is eſtimated at no leſs than 800, o 


OY 


aexions with the neighbouring Indians on its frontiers, 
wth Peru and Paraguay. Ihe Indians in their tranſac- 


tions, are found to be perfectly honeſt. Chili ſupplies 


Peru 
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1 Peru with hides, dried fruit, copper, ſalt meat, horſes, 


hemp, and corn; 
lugar, cocoa, earthen ware, ſome manufactures made at 


» 


puſhed by an enemy. 
all the attempts of the Spaniards to ſubdue them, have 


1 
- 
— 


and receives in exchange, tobacco, 


Quito, and ſome articles of axury brought from Eu- 


— 


Chili ende to Paraguay wines, rand oil, and chie f- 
A e z and receives in payment, mules, wax, cotton, 


: herb of Paraguay, Negroes, &c. The commerce be- 

tween the two colonies is not carried on by ſea; it hath 
been found more expeditious, ſafer, and even leſs ex- _ 
XY 1 to go by land, though it is 354 leagues from St. 


ago to Buenos Ayres, and more than 40 leagues of 
the way are amidit the ſnows and precipices of the 


Cordelcirias. 1 2 
Inhabitants aud NV. 3 The e this coun- 


try are ſtill in a great meaſure unconquered; they live 


ſcattered in the deſerts and foreſts, and it is impoſſible to 


- aſcertain their-numbers. Thoſe Indians, which are not 


ſubject to the Spaniſh yoke, are very honeſt in their com- 


mercial tranſactions; but, like almoſt all other Indians, 


they are very fond of ſpirituous liquors. They live in 


mall huts, which they build in the courſe of a day or 


two at. furtheſt, and which they abandon when hard 
They are brave and warlike, and 


proved ineffectual. It is almoſt equally difficult to aſ- 


certain the number of Spaniards in Chili. The Abbe 


Raynal ſays, there are 40,000 in the city of St. Jago. 


If this be true, the aggregate number in all the provin- 
ces of Chili muſt be more conſiderable than has been 


generally ſuppoſed. 
Government.] St. Jago is the capital of this country, 


and the ſeat of government. The commandant there, is 
ſubordinate to the Viceroy of Peru, in all matters rela- 


ting to the government, to the finances, and to war; but 
he is independent of him as chief adminiſtrator of juſ- 


: tice, and preſident of the royal audience. Eleven infe- 
rior oificers,” diſtributed in the province, are charged, 


under his orders, with the details of adminiſtration. 


PARAGUAY, 


* mm 1 
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PARAGUAY, on LA PLATA... 


_ *SrTvaTION "20" ExTENT.. 
Miles. 


| * h 1800 TH 12 and 7 8. e 
Length 1800. between 3 


{500 and 75 W. longitude. 
oUNDED by Amazonia, on the: 


: Boundaries.) B 


gonia, ſouch; "and by Peru an Chili, welt. 
It contains the following provinces: 8 

iragua y, Guira, Tucuman, 
7 Parana, 5 Uragua, Kio de la Plata. 
ider Beſides a vaſt number of ſmall rivers which 
water this country, there is the grand river La Plata, 
which deſerves: a particular deſcription. A Modeneſe 
Jeſuit, by the name of P. Cattanco, who ſailed up this 
kiver, ſpeaks. in the follewing language concerning it: 
be White T reſided in Europe, and read in books of hi- 
tory ry or geography, that the river La Plata was 1 5 
miles '1 in Pera, IJ conſi dered it as an exaggeration, be- 
caufe'; in this. Hemiſphere we have no example of ſuch 
valt rivers.. When I approached its mouth, I had the 
moſt vehement defire to aſcertain the breadth with my 


- 


own eyes, and I have found the matter to be exatty as 
it Was fepreſented. This I deduce particularly from one 


eircumſtance. When we took our departure from 
onte Viedo, a fort ſituated more than 100 miles from . 
the month of the river, and where its breadth is conſid- 


erably diminiſhed, we failed a complete day before we. 


diſcovered the land on the oppoſite bank of the river; 


and when we were in the middle of the channel we 
could not diſcover land on either fide, and faw: nothing 
but the {Ky and water, as if we had been in ſome greet 


1 


ocean. Indeed we ſhould have taken it to be ſea, if 
the freſh water of the rider, which was turbid. like the 
Po, had not fatisfied us tliat it wasa river. 
Climate, Soul, and Produce] From the ſifuatian of td: 
country ſome parts of it muſt he extremely hot, from wo. 
almoſt vertical influence'of the rays of e ſun ; while 


other pärts muſt be pleafant and delig ful. But che 

heat is in ſome meaſure abated by the gentle breezce, , 

luck generally beg: n about nine or ten o'clock 1 in the: 
G2. morning 


* 


* 
— 


north; by Brazil, eaſt; by Pata 
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morning, and continue the greateſt part of the day. 
Some parts of the country are very mountainous z but, 
in many others, you bind extenſive and beautiful plains, 
where the ſoil. is very rich, producing cotton, tobacco, 
and the valuable herb called Paraguay, together with a 
variety of fruits. There are alſo prodigiouſly rich paſ- 
tures, in which are bred ſuch herds of- cattle, that it is 
ſaid, the hides are the only part exported; while the fleſh 2 
is left to be devoured by the ratenous beaſts of the wil- | 
— 8 „ 
Commerce, and 1 City.] Paraguay ſends annually in- 
to the kingdom of Peru as many as 1,509 or 2,000 mules. 
They ttavei over dreary deſerts for the diſtance of 8 or F 


* 
” 


_ 900 leagues... The province of Tucuman furniſhes to 
Felt annual, 16 or 18,000 oxen, and 4 or 500 horſes, 
brought forth and reared upon its own territory. 
-_ Buenos AxREs is the capital of this country. Its ſit- 
vation, on the river La Plata, is healthy and pleaſant, and 
the air temperate. It is regularly built. The number 
of inhabitants is about 30, 0. One fide of the town 
is defended by a fortreſs, with a garriſon of 6 or 700 
men. The town ſtands, 180 miles from the fea.. The 
acceſs. to the town, up the river, is very difficult. 
- Tnhebitants.} From the beſt information that can be 


ET TA 4 MA hs 8 


obtained, there are not more than 100,000 ſouls in this. 0 
Country, including Spaniards, Indians, Negroes, and the * 
* mixed blood, or Creotes. The Spaniards exhibit much: v 
the fame character here as in the other kingdoms al- u 
WW. Tw CSS rho De re, 1 

H ſary and Religion.] The Spaniards firſt diſcovered. | 
this country in, the year 1 $5 and founded the town ot. is 
Zuenos Ayres in 1535. Mott of the country is ſtill in- ri 
babited by the native eee The Jeſuits have been Cc 
indlefatigable in their endeavours to convert the Indians. cl 
dq the belief of their religion, and to introduce among ex 
them the arts of civilized life, and have met with ſurpri- tr 
| AZing ſucceſs, It is ſaid that above 340,000 families, ſev- boi 
eceeral years ago, were ſubject to the Jeſuits, living in obe- ri 
3 dienee, and an awe bordering on adcration, yet procur- en 
I el without ang violence or conſtraint. In 1767, the Jeſ- 21 
uits were ſeni out of America, by royal authority, and 1 
Wb -, - their fubjetswere put upon the ſame footing with the WF I 
f ooo Eno, 8 

F 5 Partugueſe 
25 » Ei, 


Portugueſe America. 


- 2 
7 2 


— hs 42 — — 5 . * * 
— * * = 
* 1 
h „ 4 1 ., 
5 . — 33 * 
2 7 * . * — a . 
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FR 


_  SITVATION AND EXTENT. 
1 MY, a „ 2 3 Gy 
Length 2500, _ the Equator and 35? S. lat. 
'Breadth 7oo j betw T 4 ; 7% a0 60% W. longitude. 
| „ „ ., ROUNDED: north, by the mouth of 
Banne ker! tlie river Amazon and the Atlantic 
Ocean; eaſt, by the ſame ocean; ſouth, by the river La 
Plata; weſt, by moraſſes, lakes, torrents, rivers, and 
mountains; which ſeparate it from Amazonia, and the 
Spaniſh poſſeſſions. On the coaſt are three ſmall iſlands, 


5 where ſhips:touch for proviſions on their voyage to the 
5 South Seas, viz. Ferdinando, St. Barbaro, and St. Cath- 
aripes T 5 | 
; Bays, Harbours and Rivers.} Theſe are, the harbours 
. of Penambuco, All Saints, Rio Janeiro, the port of St. 
> Vinceut, the harbour of Gabriel, and the port of St. Sal- 
* vador. There is a great number of noble ſtreams, which 
— unite with the river Amazon and La Plata; beſide oth- 
ers which fall into the Atlantic Ocean. 
1 Climate, Sail and Productions.] The climate of Brazil 
f. is temperate and mild, when compared with that of Af- 
= rica; owing chiefty to tie refreſhing wind, which blows 
1 continually from the ſea. The air is not only cool but 
8. chilly through the night, ſo that the natives kindle a fire 
* every evening in their huts. As the rivers in this coun- 
oy try annually overflow their. banks, and leave æ ſort of 
— lime upon the lands, the ſoil in many phaces is amazingly 
— rich. The vegetable productions are, Indian corn, ſugar 
[= canes, tobacco, indigo, hides, ipecacuanha, balſam, bra- 
2 2zil wood, the laſt is of a red colour, hard and dry, and is 
d chiefly uſed in dying, but not the red of the beſt kind. 
6 Hlere is alſo the yellow fuſtic, of uſe in dying yellow; and 
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1 f bones of a beautiful white the men, necklaces of the 
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à beautiful kind of ſpeckled wood, made uſe of in cad. FF £ 
net work. Here are five different forts of palm trees, b 

ſpme curious ebony, and a great variety of cotton trees. 85 
This country abounds in horied cattle, which are hunt- Ml 
ed for their CV in- 3 
to Europe. There 1s alſo peltry of deers, hares, and e 
0 


'* * ether game. Amongſt the wild beaſts. found here, 


are tigers, porcupines, janouyeras, and a fierce animal N 
fomewhat like the greyhourid; moönkies, fleths, ane e 
the topiraſſou, a creature between a bull: and an aſs, | 
but without horns, and entirely harmleſs ; the fleſh is. * 
very good, and has the flavour of beef; There isa num- 0 
berlefs variety of fowl, wild and tame, in this country. 5 
Commerce, and Chief Towns.] The trade of Brazil is tr 
very great, and increaſes. every year. They import as n 
many as 40000.” Negroes: annually. The exports of e 
Brazil are diamonds, ſugar, tobaceo, hides, drugs, and k 
nedicines ; and they” receive, in return, woolten goods ; 
"of all kinds, linens, laces, ſilks, hats, lead, tin, pewter, ir 
dopper; iron, beef and cheeſe. They alſb receive from w 
:Madeira-a great quantity of wine, vinegar and brindy Cl 
and from the Azores, ( 25; 0 worth of other liquors. V 
Sr. SALVADOR is the capital of Brazil. This city, ll 
which has a-noble, ſpacious and commodions. harbour, tu 
is built on a high and ſteep rock, having the fea upon ge 
ne fide, a lake forming a ereſcent on the other. The W 
ſituation makes it in a anner impregrable by nature; PE 
4nd they have beſides added to it very ſtrong: fortifica- | th 
tions. It is pepulous, magnificent, and, beyond com- be 
parifon, the moſt gay and. opulent in all Brazil. th 
MMinss.] There are gold mines in many parts of bi 
this country, witich have been wrought With conſidera- LY 
alle profit to government. There are alſo many diamond = 
mines which have een diſcovered in this country; they 
are of all colours, and almoſt of every ſhade. | 
| Natives.) The native Brazilians are about the fize of 


the Europeans, but not ſo ſtout. They are ſubject to 


fewer diſtempers, and long lived. They wear no cloth- 
ing; the women wear their hair extremely long, the 
men cut their's ſnort; the women wear bracelets of 


fame; 8 


Sa ate Sod Re Ok, - 
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„ 


ſame; the women paint their faces, and the men their 


Neligion.] Though the king of Portugal, as Grand 


5 Maſter of the order of Chriit, be ſolely in poſſeſſion of 


the titles, and though the produce of the cruſade belongs. 
entirely to him; yet, in this extenſive country, ſix biſh- 
opries have been ſucceſſively founded, which acknow!- 
edge for their ſuperior, the archbiſhopric &f Bohia, 
eſtabliſhed in the car I ... 5 
Government.] The government of Brazil is in the 


Viceroy, who has two councils , one for criminal, the 
other for civil affairs, in both which he preſides. 


Only half of the 16 Captainries, into which this coun- 


try is divided, belong to the crown; the reſt being hefs 


made over to ſome of the nobility, in reward of their 

extraordinary fervices, who do little more than ac- 

knowledge the ſovereignty of the king of Portugal. 
 Hiftory, Qc.] The Portugueſe diſcovered this country 


inthe year 1500, but did not plant it till the year 1549, 


when they took pofleſſion of All Saints Bay, and built the 

city of St. Salvador, which is now the reſidence of the 
Viceroy and Archbiſhop. The Dutch invaded Brazil in 
1623, and ſubdued the northern provinces ; but the Por- 
tugueſe agreed, in 1661, to pay the Dutch eight tons of 
gold to relinquiſn their intereſt in this country, which 
was accepted, and the Portugueſe remained in peaceabte 
poſſeſſion of all Brazil, till about the end of 1762, when 
the Spaniſh governor of Buenos Axres, hearing of a war 
between Portugal and Spain, took, after a month's ſiege, 
the Portugueſe frontier fortreſs, called St. Sacrament; 


but by the treaty of peace, it was reſtored. 


French America. 


% A 


5 OUNDED north and eaſt by the 
Boundaries.) g B Atlantic Ocean; fouth, by Ama=- 


Zona; and weſt, by G -iana, or Surrinam. It extends 


240 


— 


Se 
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240 miles along the coaſt of Guiana, and nearly 300 5 


7 miles within land; lying between the equator and the Ne 
Fth degree north latitude. {tr 
Climate, Soil and Produce.) The land along the conſt tey 
1 is low, marthy, and very ſubject to inundations during mil 
. _ ©» the rainy ſcafons, from the muititude of rivers which 101! 
* ruſh down from the mountains with great impetuoſity. afi 
lere tte atmoſphere * is very hot, moiſt and unwholc- ſea- 
- © ſome, eſpecially here the woods are not cleared away; dar 
haut on the higher parts, where the trees are cut down, to. 
and the ground laid out in plantations, the air is more ly c 

healthy, and the heat greatly mitigated by the ſea bree- dep 

. zes. [he ſoil, in many parts, is very fertile, produ- bly 
dei ſugar, tobacco, Indian com fruits, . other me: 
EE uNtelaries of — | 45 
= W. 

| 3 Sas „VV 1 rina 
| Dutch America. 1 
c ae the) 
E:> 1 | . | | and 
| | tam 
© SURRINAM, on DUTCH GUIANA. 6 
N | villa 
1 [TP HIS province, the oy one belonging to the Dutch, This 
| on the continent of America, is ſituated between intel 
5 and 7 N. lat. having the Atlantic and the mouth this 
bk -th6 Oronoko on the north; Cayenne eaſt; Amazo- ſlave 
| nia ſouth ; and Terra Firma wt” Se 
13 The Dutch claim the whole coaſt from the mouth of river 
* the Oronoko, to the river Marowyne, on which are ſit- ing f 
Vatted their colonies of been Demarara, Berbice, in th 
* and Surrinam. The latter begins with the river Sara- adou 
| macha, and ends with the Marowyhc, inzihding a length 700, 
— of coaſt of 120 miles. artic] 
| * River.] A number of fine rivers paſs through this. years 
„ unte x the principal of which are, Eſſequebo, Surri- both 
F RAID, Demarara, Re: an Conya, prop 
| | a ated them 
33 8 2 Climate. | may 
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November, the climate is unhealthy, particularly to 


ſtrangers. The common diſeaſes are, putrid and other 


fevers; the dry belly ache, and the dropfy. An hundred 


miles back from the ſea, you come to quite a different 
ſoil, a hilly country, a pure, dry, wholeſome air, where 


a fire ſometimes would not be difagreeable. Along the 
ſea-coaſt, the water is brackiſh and unwholeſome; the air 


damp and fultry. The thermometer ranges from 755 


to 90 throughout the year. The ſeaſons were tor:: r- 
ly divided into rainy and dry; but of late years, fo much 
dependence cannot be placed upon them, owing proba- 
bly to the country's being more cleared; by which 
means, a free paſſage: is opened for the air and va- 
pours. + 7 ag 


Chief Towns and Population.) PARAMARIBO, ſituated . 


on Surrinam river, 4 leagues from the fea, N. lat. 6?, 


W. lon. p 5 from London, is the principal town in Sur- 
It contains about 2000 whites, one half of Whom 
are Jews, and 8000 ſlaves. The houſes are principally 


rinam. 


of wood; ſome few have glaſs windows, but gencrally 


they have wooden ſhutters. The ſtreets are ſpacious 
and ſtraight, and planted on each ſide with orange or 


tamarind trees. | 


About 70. miles from the ſea, on the. fame river, is a 


village of about 40 or 50. houſes, inhabited by } WS. 
This village and. the town, above mentioned, with 


this colony, which amount to 3,200 whites, and 43,000 
llaves. | . g 

Soil, Productions, Trude, c.] On each fide of the 
rivers and creeks are ſituated the plantations, contain- 


ing from 5 oo to 2000 acres each, in number about 350 
in the whole colony, producing at preſent, annually, 


about 16,000. hhds. of ſugar, 12,000,000lb. of coffee, 


700, ooolb. of cocoa, 8 50, ooolb. of cotton: all Which 
articles (cotton excepted) have fallen off within 15 
years, at leaſt one-third, owing to bed management, 
both here and in Holland, and to other cauſes. Of the 

proprietars of theſe plantations, not above 80 reſide on 
them. Indigo, ginger, rice, tobacco, have been, and 


may be farther cultivated. In the woods are found 
many kinds of good and durable timber, and op 
| . Woods 
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woods for ornamental purpoſes, particularly a kind of 


mahogany called copic. The foil is perhaps as rich and 


as luxuriant as any in the world; it is generally a rich 
fat, clayey earth, lying in ſome places above the level 
of the rivers, at high water, (which riſes about 8 feet) 
but in moſt places below it. This country has never 
experienced hurricanes, thoſe dreadful ſcourꝑges of the 
WMleſt Indies: and droughts, from the lowneſs of the 
land, it has not to fear; nor has the produce ever been de- 
ſtroę d by inſects or by the blaſt. This colony, by prop- 
er management, might become equal to Jamaica. 

Animals, Serpents, c.] The woods abound with 
plenty of deer, hares, and rabbits, a kind of buffaloe, 
and two ſpecies of wild hogs, one of which (the peccary) 
is remarkable for having ſomething reſembling the na- 
J ᷣ T ĩ OD 
The woods are infeſted with ſeveral ſpecies of tigers, 
but with no other ravenous or dangerous animals. The 
rivers are rendered dangerous by alligators. Scorpions 
and tarantulas are found here, of a large ſize and great 
venom, and other inſects without number, ſome of 
them very dangerous and troubleſome. The torporific 


eel alſo, the touch of which, by means of the bare hand, 


or any conductor, has the effect of a ſtrong electrical 
ſhock. Serpents alfo, ſome of which are venomous, 
and others, as has been aſſerted by many credible per- 


_ ſons, are from 25 to 530 feet long. In the - woods are 


monkies, the floth, and parrots. in all their varieties; 
alſo, ſome birds of beautiful plumage, among others the 
flar ingo, but few or no ſinging birds. 

Government, Q.] This colony is got immediately un- 


der the ſtates general, but under a company in Holland, 


called the directors of Surrinam, (a company firſt form- 


ed by the ſtates general, but now ſupplying its own va- 
cancies) by theni are appointed the governor and all 


the principal officers, both civil and military. The in- 


terior government conſiſts of a governor, and a ſu- 
preme and inferior council; the members of the latter 
are choſen by the governor from a double nomination 
of the principal inhabitants, and thoſe of the former in 
the ſame manner. By theſe powers, and by a magiſ- 
3 B pat >" on 
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trate preſiding over all criminal affairs, juſtice is exe- 
cuted and laws are enacted neceſſary for the interior 
government of the colony; thoſe of a more general and 
public nature are enacted by the directors. 5 

The colony is guarded by about 1, 600 regular troops, 
paid by the directors. | | | 

Hiſtory.] This colony was firſt poſſeſſed hy the French 
as early as the year 1630 or 40, and was abandoned by 
them on account of its unhealthy climate. In the year 
160, it was taken up by ſome Engliſhmen, and in 1662 
a charter was granted by Charles II. In 1667, it was 
taken by the Dutch; and the Engliſh having got poſ- 
| ſeſſion about the ſame time of the then Dutch colony of 
New York, each party retained its conqueſt. The En- 
gliſh planters moft of them retired to Jamaica, leaving 
their ſlaves behind them, whole language is ſtill Engliſh, 
but fo corrupted as not to be underſteod at firſt by an 
Engliſhman. | | 


- * 
— — . f — — 
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Aboriginal America. 
Or that Part which the ABorroinar Inpiaxs poſſeſs, 
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2 SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


„ 
Length 1400 „The Equator and 200 
- Breadth 2 ee South latitude. 


OUD ED north, by Terra Firma 
Boundaries. ] B and Guiana ; eaſt, by Brazil ; ſouth, 
by Paraguay ; and well, by Peru. NE, 
Rivers.) The river Amazon is the largeſt in the 
known World. Ly 14s ſo famous for the length of 
5 a | Its 
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| its courſe, that great vaſſa! of the ſca, to which it bri: 98 L 
the tribute it has received from ſo many of its own val- „ 2 
fals, ſeems to be produced by innumerable torrents, 0 
| which ruſh down with amazing impetuoſity from the Ft 
1 eaſtern declivity of the Andes, and unite in a ſpacious c| 
| plain to form this immenſe river. In its progreſs of g 
3,300 miles, it receives the waters of a prodigriou: num- 1 
: — of rivers, ſome of which come from far, a d are 
very broad and deep. It is interſperſed with an infi- - 
nite number of iſlands, which are too often overflowed 
to admit of culture. It falls into the Atlantic Ocean 
under the Equator, and ts there- 150 miles broad. 
Climate, Soil and Produdtions.] The air is cooler in 
this country than could be expected, confidering it is 
. ſituated i in the middle of the torrid zone. This is part- 
: ly owing to the heavy rains, which occaſion the rivers 
to overfiow their banks one half of the year, and partly 
to the cloudineſs of the weather, Which obſcurcs the 
fun great part of the time he is above the horizon. 
Puring the rainy ſeaſon, the country is ſubject to ; 
dreadtul ſtorms of ana :der and lightning. 0, 
The foil is extremely fertile, producing cocoa nuts, th 
pine apples, bananas, 3 and a great variety of 
tropical fruits; cedar, redwood, pak, ebony, log wood, 9 
| and many other ſorts of dying v ood 3 ; together with to- th. 
bacco, ſugar Canes, cotton, potatoes, balſam, honty, &c. DE 
| The woods abound with tygers, wild boars, buttaloes, ty, 
deer, and game of various kinds. The rivers-and lakes - mY 
abound with fiſh. Here are alſo fea cows arid ele ; at 
but the crocodiles and water ferpents render fiſhirg 5 
dangerous employment. el 
Natives.] Theſe natives, like all the other Ameri- _ 
cans, are of a good ſtature, have handſome teatures, 
long black hair, and copper complexions. They are ſaid In 
8 to have a taſte for the imitat tive arts, eſpeciall ly painting wh 
|. arid wulpture, and make good mechanics. They ſpin mY 
aid weave cotton cloth; and build their houſes with N 
wood and clay, and thatch them with reeds, Their Wat 


| arms, in general, are darts and javelins, bows and ar- 
rows, with targets of cane or fith ſkins. The f2veral 


i i Nations ar. 8 ned by their cl: :efs or caſſia ues; it 
| X being 
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keing obſervable. that the monarchical form of govern- 


ment has prevailed almoſt univerſally, both among the 


ancient and modern barbarians, doubtleſs on account 
of its requiring a much leſs refined policy than the 
republican ſyſtem. The regalia which diftinguith the- 
chiefs are a crown of parrots” feathers, a chain of ty- 
gers' teeth or claws, which hang around the waitr, and* 
a wooden ſword.. — 


— 


7 run ion iu Batrner: 
5 Miles. s : | 
Eiesach 350 between 1 W 4 54 vouth 


CTNIDED north, by Chili andi 
| 1D Paraguay; eaſt, by the Atlantic 
Ocean; ſouth, by the Straits of Magellan; weft, by 
the Pacific Ocean. | ; 5 ; 

Climate, Soil and Proſe.) The chmatcss ſaid to be 
much colder in this country, than m the north, under 
the ſame paralleis of latitude ; which is impnted to its 
being in the vicinity of the Andes, which paſs through 
It, being covered with eternal ſnow. It is almoſt im 
poſſible to ſay what the ſoil weuld produce, as it is not 
at all cultivated by the natives. There are, however, 
good paſtures, which feed incredibie numbers of horn- 
ed cattle and horſes, firit carried there by the Span- 
iards, and now mcrexed in an am2zing degree. 


Boundaries.) 


Inhavitants.) Patagonia is inhabited by a variety of: 


Indian tribes, among which are the Patagons, trom 
whom the country takes its name. They are exceed- 
mgly hardy, brave, and active, making uie of their 
arms, which are bows and arrows hea led with flints, 
with amazing dexterity. * . 
. 8 
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As to the religion or government of theſe ſavages, 


we have no certain information. Some have reported 
that theſe people believe in invifible powers, both good 


and evil; and that they pay a tribute of gratitude to. 


the one, and deprecate the wrath and. vengeance of 
the other. 


—— 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
won SOUTH AMERICA. 


E have now traverſed the ſeveral provinces of 
that extenſive region which is comprehended 


between the Iſthmus of Darien and the fiity-tourth de- 
gree of fouth latitude. We have taken. a curſory view 
ß the rivers, the foil, the climate, the productions, the 
conmerce, the inhabitants, &c. It only remains now, 
that we ſhould make ſuch other general obſervations as 
naturally occur upon the ſubject. 7 
The hiſtory of Columbus, together withchis bold and 


adventurous, actions in the ditcovery of this country, 


are ſuſſiciently known, to all who have paid any atten- 
tion to hiſtory. His elevated mind ſuggeſted to him 
ideas ſuperior to any other man of his age, and his aſ- 
piring genius prompted him to make greater and more 
noble efforts for new diſcoveries, He croſſed the ex- 
tenſive Atlantic, and brought to view a world unheard 
of by the people of the ancient hemiſphere. This ex- 
cited an enterpriſing, avaricious ſpirit among the inhab- 
itants of Europe ; and they flocked to America, for the 
purpoles of carnage and plunder. Accordingly, a ſcene 
of barbarity has been acted, of which South America 
has been the principal theatre, which ſhocks the. hu- 
man mind, and aimoit ſtagge:s belief. No ſooner had 
the Spaniards ſet foot upon the American continent, 
than they laid claim to the foil, to the mines, and to the 
ſervices of the natives, wherever they came. Coun- 
tries were invaded, kingdoms were overturned, inno- 
cence was attacked, and happineſs had no aſylum. 
| „ Fo Deſpotiſm 
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Deſpotiſn and cruelty, with all their terrible ſcourges, 
attended their advances. in every part. They went 
forth, they conquered, they ravaged, they deſtroyed. 
No deceit, no cruelty was too great to be made uſe of, 
to ſatisfy their avarice. Juſtice was diſregarded, and. 
mercy formed no part of the character of theſe inhu- 
man conquerors. They were intent only on the proſ- 
_ ecution of ſchemes moſt degrading and moſt. ſcanda- 
lous to the human character. In South America, the 
kingdoms of Terra Firma, of Peru, of Chili, of Para- 
guay, of Brazil, and of Guiana ſucceſſively fell a ſacri- 
tice to their vicious ambition. The hiſtory of their 
ſeveral reductions is too lengthy to be inſerted in a 
work of this kind.“ Let ns then turn from theſe diſ- 
treſhng ſcenes z let. us leave the political world, where 
nothing but ſpectacles of horror are preſented to our 
view where ſcenes of blood and carnage diſtract the 
imagination — where tze avarice, injuſtice and inhu- 
manity of men furniſt nothing but uneaſy ſenſations; 
let us leave theſe, I iay, and enter on the natural world, 
whoſe laws are conſtant and uniform, and where 8 
tiful, grand, and ſublime. objects continually preſent . 
them elves to our view: 
We have: already given a d:{cription of thoſe beau- 
tiful.an4 ſpacious: rivers which every where interſect 
this country; the next thing that will engage our at- 
tention, is that immenſe chain of mountains, which runs 
from one end of the continent to the other. At. ſight. 
of theſe enormous maſſes, which riſe to ſuch. prodigious. 
heights above the humble ſurface of the earth, where 
almoſt all mankind have fixed their reſidence ; of thoſe 
maſſes, which in one part are crowned.with impenetra- | 
ble and ancient foreſts, that have never reſounded with 
the ſtroke of. the hatchet, and in another, raiſe their 
towering tops and ſtop the cloudy in their courſe, 
while in other parts they keep the traveller at a dit- 
tance from their ſummits, either by ramparts. of ice 
that ſurround them, or from vollies of flame iſſuing 
forth from the frightful and yawyning caverns z mafſes 
giving riſe to impetuous 3 deſcending with 
5 A a . >. -- dreadful - 
Ws ＋ he reader will Pe the beſt hiasry of thcſe tragicat Ct 
in Dr. Robertſon's Hiſtory of South America. 
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dreadful noiſe from their open fides, to rivers, fountains. 
and boiling ſprings : At theſe appearances, I fay, every 
beholder is fixed, in aſtoniſhment. 


The height of the moſt elevated point in the Pyre- 


'nees is, according: to Mr. Caſſini, 6,646 feet. The 
height of the* mountain Gemmi, in the canton of 
Berne, is 10,110 feet. The height of the Pike of 
Teneriffz is 13,178 feet. The height of the Chimbo- 
razo, the ma” elevated point of the Andes, is 20,280 

feet. Upon compariſon, the higheſt part of the An- 
des is 7,102 feet higher than the Pike of Teneritte, the 


moſt elevated. mountain known. in. the ancient hemiſ- 


phere. e 


a 
— . 7 * . — 


Weſt India Iſlands. 


9 re DT , 


1 ETWEEN North and South America, lie a multi- 


D tude of iſlands, which are called the Weſt Indies; 


and which, ſuch as are worth cultivation, now belong 


to five European powers, viz. Great Britain, Spain, 
France, Holland, and Denmark, as follows: 


A BRITISH claim 


Fi, . St. Vincent, 
arbadoes, Neri, 
St. Chriſtopher' „ Ml.ontſerrat, 
Antigua, — Barbuda, 
Grenada and the Gren- Anguilla, 

dines, 8 ; Bermudas, | 
SIRI, 7 Ihe B Arama Ilande. - 

"SPAIN claims 

Cuba, 0, : i Margareta, 
Porto Rico, 8 Juan Fernandes, in the 
Trinidad, | 5 5 Pacific Ocean. 


The FRENCH- claim 
Hiſpaniola or St. Domingo, St. Bertliclomen, De- 
Martinico, ſeada & Marigalante, 
Gaudaloupe, - 3 5 
St. Lueia, 8 f The 
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The Dorcg claim 


The Iſlands of St. Eu- Curaſſou, or Curacoa, 
N Saba. 


B claims | 
The Iſlands of St. Croux,, St. John's. 
St. Thomas, 


The climate in all the Weſt India iſlands is nearly 
the ſame, allowing for thoſe accidental differences 
which the ſevoral ſituations and qualities of the lands 
themſelves. produce. As they he within the tropics, 


and the ſun goes quite over their heads, paſſing beyond 
them to the north, and never returning farther from any 


of them than about 30 degrees to the ſouth, they would 


be continually ſubjected to an extreme and intolerable 
heat, if the trade winds, riſing gradually as the ſun gath-. 


ers ſtrength, did not blow in upon them from the ſea, | 


2nd refreſh the air in ſuch a manner, as to enable tham 


to attend their concerns even under the meridian ſun. _ 


On the other hand, as the night advances, a breeze be- 
gins to be perceived, which blows ſmartly from the; 
land, as it were from the centre, e the ſea, to all. 
points of the compaſs at once... . 

By the ſame remarkable providence in the diſppſitg - 


of things, it is, that when the ſun has made a great prog- 


reſs towards the tropic of Cancer, and becomes in 2. 
manner vertical, he draws after him ſuch a vaſt body of 
clouds, Which ſhield them from his direct beams; and, 
diſſolving into rain, cool the air, and refreſh the coun- 
try, thirſty with the long drought, which commonly, 
prevails from the beginning of January to the latter 
end of May. 

The rains make the only diſtinction of ſeaſons in the 
Weſt Indies; the trees are green the whole year round; 
they have no cold, no froſts, no ſnous, and Lt rarely 
ſome hail; the forma of hail are, however, very vio- 
lent when they happen, and the hai litones very great 
and heavy. 


The grand ſtaple commodity of the Weſt Indies is 


ſugar. - The Portugueſe were the firſt who cultivated it. 

in America, The j juice of the ſugar cane is the moſt 

lively, excellent, and the leaſt cloying ſweet in 1 
ey 
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They compute, that; when things are well managed, 1 
the rum and molaſſes pay the charges of the plantatior, he 
and the ſugars are clear gain. . * 
The quantity of rum and molaſſes exported from all 8 

the Britith Weſt India iflands, in 1789, to all parts, was,, 7 
accurately, as follows: VVV = 
EE Gallons, n. | 8 62; | an 
Rum 93492, t77 of which 1,485,461 came to the U.S.. 88 
Molaſſes 21,192 do.  1000- do- + tre 
The itlands of the Weft Indies lie in the form of a. me 
bow, or ſemicircle, ſtretching almoſt from the coaſt. of an 
Florida north, to the river Oronoko, in the main conti- Tt 
nent of South America. Ek : cot 
VFC . 5 (z1 
— — — roc 
PPP | anc 
BRITISH: WEST. INDIES.. ſha 
„ e 7 

| — 5 | | FU; 

. : £ | 11 8 
Jamaica. Þ HIS. iſland, the moſt valuable ap- 1 

. 2 pendage to the Britiſn dominions re 


in America;-is. 80 miles long and 60 broad; of an ov 
form, lying, between 17 34“ N. lat. and about the lon- 
- gitude of Philadelphia. 
Jamaica is. divided into the counties of Middleſex, 
Surry and Cornwall, which contain 23, eo whites, and 
300,000 negroes. . e 5 
This iſland is interſeQed with a ridge of ſeep rocks, 
from which iſſue a vaſt number of ſmall rivers of pure, 
wholeſome water, which fall down in cataracts, and, to- 
gether with the ſtupendous height of the mountains, 
and. the bright verdure of the trees through which they 
flow, fomn a moſt delightful landſcape.. 5 
The longeſt day in {ſummer is about 13 hours, and the 
Hhorteſt in winter about eleven; but the moſt. uſu} 
diviſions of the ſeaſons in the Weſt Indies, are into th; 
dry and wet ſeaſons. EO | | 
Sugar is the greateſt and . moſt valuable production 
of this iſland. Of this article was exported: to Great 


Britain, 


or " v2 : 5 2 '. * 
.. * 
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coa, ginger, pimento, or, as it is called, Jamaica pepper, 
and vulgarly allſpice; che wild cinnamon z the manchi-. 
neel, whoſe fruit, though uncommonly delightful to the 


\ 
exe, Contains one of the worſt poiſons in nature; the 


cabbage tree, remarkable for the hardneſs of its wood, 

which, when dry, is incorruptible, and hardly yields to 
any kind of tool; the palma, affording oil, much eſteem- 
ed by the favages, both in food and medicine ; ; the ſoap 
tree, whoſe herries anſwer all purpoſes of wathing ; the 
mangrove and olive bark, ufeful to tanners ; the tuftic- 
and redwood, to the dyers.; and lately, the loguood. 
The indigo plant was formerly much cultivated, and the- 
cotton tree is {till ſo. 1 hey have maize, or Indian corn, 


Guinea corn, peas of various kinds, with a variety of 


roots. Fruits grow in great plenty; citrons, Seville 


and China oranges, common and ſweet lemons, limes, 


{hadocks, pomegranates, mamecs, louriops, papasz pine 
apples, prickly pears, allicada pears, melons, pompions, 
guavas, and ſeveral kinds of berries.z alfo garden ſtuffs. 
in great plenty, and good. 


Port Royal was formerly the capital of Jamaica. The · 


convenience of its harbour induced the inhabitants to. 
build their capital on this ſpot, though the place was a 


hot dry ſand, and produced none of the neceſlaries of 


life, not even. freſh water. But the aqvantage of its. 


harbour, and the reſort of pirates, made it a place of 


great confidergtion. 'Fheſe pirates were called Bucca-. 
neers; they fought with a deſperate bravery, and then 
ſpent their fortune in this capital, with as inconſiderate 
diſſipation. About the year 1692, no place of its fize 
could be compared to this town tor trade, wealth, and: 
e, tire corruption of manners. In the month of June, 
in this year, an earthquake, which fhook the whole iſl- 
and to its foundations, totally everwhelmed this city, fo. 
as to leave in one quarter, not even the ſmalleſt veitige: 


remaining. In two minutes the earth opened and ſwal- 


towed up nine-tenths of the hors, and two thouſand 
people. The water guſhed out from the openings of 
the earth, and tumbled the people on heaps; but ſome 
f them had the good fortune to catch the beams and; 
rafters. 
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Britain, in 1790—1, 1 8 5,5190wt. It produces alſo, co- 
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rafters of houſes, and were aſterwards ſaved by boats. 


Several ſhips. were caſt away in the harbour; and the. 


Swan frigate, which lay in the dock to careen, was car- 
med over the tops of ſinking houſes, and did not overſet, 
but afforded a retreat to ſome hundreds of people, who, 


ſaved their lives upon her. An officer, who was in the 


town at this time, ſays, the earth opened and thut very 
guick in fome places, and he faw ſeveral people fink 


down to the middle, and others appeared with their 


heads juſt above ground and. were ſqueezed to death. 


At Savannah, above a thouſand acres were ſunk, with. 


the houſes and people in them; the place appeared for 
ſome time like a lake, was afterwards dried up, but no. 


houſes were ſeen. In ſome parts, mountains were ſplit; 


and at one place a plante on was. removed to the dil- 
tance of a mile. They again rebuilt the city, but it 
was a ſecond time, te1i years after, deſtroyed by à great 
fire. The extraordinary convenience of the harbour 


tempted them to build it once more; and once more, 
in 1782, it was laid in rubbiſh. by a: hurricane the 


moſt terrible on record. Such repeated. calamities 
ſeemed to mark out this place as a devoted ſpot ; the. 


inhabitants therefore reſolved to forſake it forever, and 
to reſide at the bay, where they built KINGSTON, which 


is now the capital of this iſland. It conſiſts of upwards 


af one thouſand houſes, Not far from Kingſton ſtands 


St. Jag-ds la Vega, or Spaniſh, town, which, though 
ent inferior to Kingſton, was once the capital of 
Jamaica, an 3s. ſcill the feat of government, and the 


place where the courts of juſtice are held. 


This iflapd was originally a part of the Syaniſh em- 
pire in America. It was reduced under the Britiih 
dominions in 1656, and ever ſince has been fubject to 
the Engliſh. The government of it is one of the rich- 


eſt places, next to that of Ireland, in the Gpoſal of the 


crown, the. ſtanding ſalary. being 2,500/. per annum, 
and the aſſembly commonly voting the governor as 
much. more; which, with the other perquiſites, make 


It on the whole little inferior to 10, 100. per annum. 


Barbadzes.} This ifland; the moſt eaſterly of all the 


.. Carribbecs, is ſituated in 59 degrees welt longitude, and 
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13 degrees north latitude. It is 21 miles in length, 
und 14 in breadth. When the Engliſh, fome time alter 
the yeer 16235, firſt landed here, it had not the leaſt ap- 
pcarance of ever having been peopled even by ſavages. 
There was no kind of beaſts, no fruit, no herbs nor 
root, fit for ſupporting the life of man. In 1650, it 
contained more than 50,000 whites, and a much greater 
number of negro and Indian flaves ; the latter they ac- 
Gyired by means not at all to their honour; for they 
{c1zcd upon all thoſe unhappy men, and carried them in- 
to flavery—a practice which has rendered the Carribbee 
Indians irreconcileabt? to the Engliih ever ſince. They 
had begun, a little before this, to cultivate ſugar to great 
advantage. The number of ſlaves was, in conſequence 


of their wealth, ll augmented; and in 1676, it is ſup- 


poſed that their number amounted to 100,000, which, 
together with 50,000 whites, make 150,000 on this 
ſall ſpot, a degree of population unknown in Hol- 


land, in China, or any other part of the world moſt re- 


nowned for numbers. 
Their annual exports at this time, in ſugar, indigo, 


ginger, cotton, and citron water, were about 35, oool. 


and their circulating caſh at home was 200,00. This 
tland fince has been much on the decline. Their 
numbers, at preſent, are ſaid to be 20,000 whites, and 
190,000 flaves. Their captital is Bridgetown, where 
the governor reſides, u hoſe employment is ſaid to be 
worth 50. per annum. They have a college, found- 
ed and well endowed by Col. Codrington, who was a 
native of this iſland. Barbadoes, as well as Jamaica, 


has ſuffered much by hurricanes, fires, and the plague. 


St. Chriftepher's,] This iſland, commonly called by 
the ſailors, St. Kitt's, is fituated in 62 degrees welt 
longitude, and 17 degrees north latitude, about 14 
leagues from Antigua, and is 20 miles long and 7 broad. 
It has its name from the famous Chriſtopher Colum- 


bus, who diſcovered it for the Spaniards. That nation, 


however, abandoned it. as unworthy their attention; 


and, in 1626, it was ſettled by the French and Engliſh 
. conjunQty; but entirely ceded to the latter by the peace 


of Utrecht. Bef:des cotton, ginger, and the tropical 
„5 fruits, 
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fruits, it produced, in 1 787, 231,39 7c wt. of ſugar, ft 


33 vomputed that this iſland contains 6,000 whites, and 


30,990 negroes. 1 7. 
Antigua.] | Situated in 61 degrees weft longitude, 


and 17 degrees north latitude, is of a circular form, 


near 20 miles over every way. It has one of the beſt 


harbour: in the Weſt Indies; and its capital, St. John's, 


which, before the fire in 1969, was large and wealthy, 
is the ordinary ſeat of tbe governor of the Leeward 


Sflands. Antigua is ſuppoſed to contain about 7000 


Whites, and 30,000 ſlaves. | 
Grenada and the Grenadines.) Grenada is ſituated in 
120 north latitude, and 609 weſt longitude, about 30 
leagues 5. W. of Barbadocs. This ifland is ſaid to be 
30 miles in length and 15 in breadth. It produces ſu- 
gar, coffee, tobacco, and indigo. A lake on the top of 
à hill in the middle of the iſland, ſupplies it plentifully 
with ſmall rivers, which adorn and fertilize it. 
Dominica.) Situated in 169 N. latitude, and in 629 


W. longirude, lies about half way between Gaudaloupe - 


and Martinico. It is near 28 miles in length, and 13 
in breadth ; it obtained its name from being diſcovered 
by Columbus on a Sunday. The foil of this iſland is 
thin, and better adapted to the rearing of cotton than 
ſugar '; but the ſides of the hills bear the fineſt trees in 
the Weſt Indies, and the ifland is well ſupplied with 
rivulets of good water. It exported to Great Britain, 
in 1799, upwards of 50,c00cwt. of ſugar. 

87. Vincent. ] Situated in 139 N. latitude, and 619 
W. longitude, 50 miles northweſt of Barbadoes, 30 
miles ſouth of St. Lucia, is about 24 miles in length, 


0 


and 18 in breadth. It is very fruitful. It ſent to Great 


Britain, in 1790, 76,747cwt. of ſugar. 


Nevis, and Montſerrat.) Two ſmall iſlands, lying 


between St. Chriſtopher's and Antigua, neither of them 


&® ; 


IR . 


18 miles in cireumferen-e, and are ſaid to contain 5,000 
whitcs, and 10,000 paves. hey ſent to Great Brit- 
ain, in 1787, 108,324cwt. of ſugar, but much leſs in 
„ She | 15 2 
Barbuda.] Situated 35 miles north of Antigua, is 
20 miles in length, and 12 in breadth, and fertile, 
The inhabitants amount to Wont 1,500. Angvilla 
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Arzuilla is 60 miles N. W. of St. Chriſtopher's, 
about 50 miles long, and 10 broad. This iſland is per- 
fe cly level. ; 1 1 83-13 27-4451 N J : 
Bermuclat, or Sommers Munde.] Theſe received their 
ſirſt name from their being diſcovered, by John Bermu- 
das, a Spaniard; and were called Sommers' Iſlands, 
from Sir George Sommers, who was {ſhipwrecked on 
their rocks, in 1609, in bis paſſage to Virginia. They 
are fituated- in 32“ N. latitude, and 65 W. longitude, 
diſtant from the Madeiras, about 1, 200 leagues; and 
from Carolina, 300. The iſland is rocky and unever. 
In the main road a ſulkey may paſs; and even there, in 
many places, with difficulty; but turn to the right cr 
left, and it is paſfahle only on horſeback. The air is 
healthy; a continual ſpring-prevails. The inhabitants 
are numerous; 15- Or 20,009 are collected on this tma'l 
ſpot. The blacks are twice as numerous as the whites, 
" Lucays, or Bahama Jſlands.] The Bahamas are ſitua- 
ted between 22% and /27? north lat. and 732 and 81? 
weſt lon. | They extend along the coaſt of Florida, 
quite down to Cuba; and are ſaid to be 500 in number, 
ſome of them only rocks; but twelntcas them are large 
and fertile; all are, however, uninhabited, except Prov- 
idence, which is 209 miles eaſt of the Floridas; though 
ſome others are larger and more fertile, on which the 
Engliſh have plantations. Theſe iflands, are the ſirſt 
fruits of Columbus? diſcoveries. | . 8 
The Haltlami I fands are not among the Weſt, India 
iſlands. They he in the 5 2d deg. of ſouth lat. near the 
Straits of Magellan, at the utmoſt extremity of South 
America. 7 rb „ „„ 
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Iz ifland of Cuba is ſituated between 19? and 
23? N. lat. and between 74% and 87 W. long. 


109 miles to the ſcuth of Cape Florida, and 75 miles 
dorth of Jamaica, and is nearly 709 miles in length, ane 
0 B b generally 
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: generally about 70 miles in breadth. A chain of hills 
runs through the middle of the iſland from eaſt to welt ; 


but the land near the ſea, is in general level, and flood- 


ed in the rainy ſeaſon, when the ſun is vertical. This 
noble ifland is ſuppoſed to have the beſt ſoil, for ſo large 
z country, of any in America. It produces all the com- 
modities known in the Welt Indies: 
. Havanxayn, the capital of Cuba, is a place of great 
ſtrevgth and importance, containing about 2,000 hou- 
a es, with a number of churches and convents. 
Hype ari2la, er St. Dominso.] This iſland was at firſt 
pofſeſſed by the Spaniards Alone but by far the moſt 
cConſiderable part, till 1793, has been in the hands of 
the French. It is now partly in the hands of the En- 
gliſh. However, as the Spaniards were the original 
poſſeſſors, and till continue to have a ſhare in it, Hiſ- 
paniola is commonly regarded as a Spaniſh iſland. 
It is fituated between the 17 and 21ſt degrees N. 
lat. and the 67th and 74th of W. long. lying in the 
middle between Cuba and Porto Rico, and is 450 miles 


Jong, and 150 broad. When Hiſpaniola was firſt diſ- 


covered by Columbus, the number of its mhabitants was 
"computed to be at leaſt one million. The face of the 
iſland preſents an agreeable variety of hills, vallies, 
woods and rivers; and the ſoil is allowed to be extreme- 
ly fertile, producing ſugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, 
maize, and caſſava root. 


The moſt ancient town in this iſland, and i in all Ame- 


rica, built by Europeans, is St. Domingo. It is a Span- 
ih town, and was founded by Bartholomew Columbus, 
brother to the admiral, in 1504, who gave it that name 
in honour of his father Dominic, and by which the 
whale iſland is ſometimes named. 
The principal French town is CapR FRANcors, the 
capital, which contained, before its deſtruCtion in 1793, 
about $,000 whites and blacks. 
The following is a ſtatement of the produce, popula- 
tion, and commerce, of the French colony of Hiſpan- 
3ota, in the year 1788: White people, 2, 717. Free 
people of A 21,809. ATA 4955 Fas 0 
| e 


Fern * 


fo Productious exported to France. 
0,227,7091b. of white Sugar; 93, 16 lb. of Indigo, 

| rpg 1 do. brut Is: | | 6,286, 26 do. Cotton, 

68,151,181 do. Coffee, 125,995 dreſſed Skins. 

Sold to American, Engliſh and Dutch Smugglers. 

25, ooo, ooolb. brut Sugars, [3 „ooo, ooolb. of Cottonr 
12,000,000 do. Coffee, | 8 

The Molaſſes exported in American bottoms, valued 
at 1,000,020 dollars; precious wood, exported in French 
ſhips, 200, oco dollars. ba) , 

The Negroes, in the French diviſion of this ifland, 
have for ſcveral years paſt been in a ſtate of inſurrec- 
tion. In the progreſs of theſe dreadful diſturbances, 
which have not yet ſubſided, the planters, and others, 
have ſuſtained immenſe loſſes. 8 

Porto Rico.] Situated between 64 and 67 degrees W. 
long. and in 18 degrees N. lat. lying between Hiſpani- 
ola and St. Chriſtopher's, is 100 miles long, and 40 
broad. The foil is beautifully diverſified with Woods,, 
vallies and plains; and is very fertile, producing the 
ſame fruits as the ocher iſlands. 


+ 


PorTo Rico, the capital. town, ſtands in a little in- | 


and on the north fide, forming a capacious harbour, 
defended by torts and batteries, which render the tow: 
almoſt inacceſlible. | 


Trinidall.] Situated between 59 and 62 degrees W. 


long. and in 10 degrees north lat. lies between the if}- 
and of Tobago and the Spaniſh Main; from which it 
is ſeparated by the ſtraits of Paria. It is about go miles 
long, and 60 broad, and is an unhealthful, but fruitful 
ſpot, producing ſugar, fine tobacco, indigo, ginger, a 
variety of fruit, and ſome cotton trees. i547 
 Margaretta.] Situated in 64 degrees W. long. and 
1 3o' N. lat. ſeparated from the northern coaſt of 
New Andaluſia, in Terra Firma, by a ſtrait of 24 miles, 
and is about 40 miles in length, and 24 in breadth; and 
being always verdant, affords a moſt agreeable proſpect. 
The land abounds in paſture, maize, and fruit. 
There are many other ſmall iflands in thele ſeas, to 
which the Spaniards have paid no attention. We ſhall 
therefore proceed round Cape Horn into the South Seas, 
i where 
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where the firſt Spaniſh' ifland of any importance is 
CH11.0E, on the coaft of Chili, which has a gevernor, 
and fome harbours well fortified. OO 

Juun Fernandes.] Lying in 83 degrees W. long. and 
habited; but having ſome good harbours, it is ſound 
extremely convenient for the Engliſh cruiſers to touch 
at and water. THis ifland is famous for having given 


riſe to the celebrated romance of Robinſon Cruſoe. It 


ſeems one Alexander Sekirk, a Scotchman, was left 
aſhore in this ſolitary place by his captain, Where he 
lived for ſome years, until he was diſcovered by Captai: 
Woods Rogers, in 1709; when teken up, he had al- 
moſt forgotten his native language. He was dreſled in 
goats“ ſkins, and would drink nothing but water. Dur- 
ing his abode in this iſland, he had killed 500 goats, 
which he caught by running them down; and he mar - 
ed as many more on the ear, which he let go. Some 
of theſe were caught thirty years after, by Lord Anſon's 
People; their venerable aſpect and majeſtic beards diſ- 
covered ſtrong fymptoms of antiquity. + 
Selkirk, upon his return to England, was adviſed to 
publiſh an account of his life and adventures in his lit- 
tle kingdom. He is ſaid to have put his papers into 
the hands of Daniel Defoe, to prepare them for publi- 
cation. But that writer, by the help ef thoſe papers, 
and a lively fancy, transformed Alexander Selkirk in- 
to Robinſon Cruſoe, and returned Selkirk his papers 
again; ſo that the latter derived no advantage from 
them. They were probably too indigeſted for publica- 
tion, and Defoe might derive little from them but thoſe 
hints, hich might give rife to his own celebrated per- 
formance, 5 V 


: 


33 8. lat. 300 miles welt of Chili. This iſland is unin- 
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French Weſt Indies. 


W have already mentioned the French cology 


„ 


upon the Spaniſh iſland of Hiſpaniola, or St. 


Domingo, as the moſt important of all their foreign ſet- 
tlements, We ſhall next proceed to the iſlands of which 
the French have che ſole poſſeſſion, beginning with the 
large and important one of Martinico. 

Martinico, which is ſituated between 14 and 15 de- 
grees of N. lat. and in G. degrees W. long. lying about 
40 degrees N. W. of Barbadoes, is about 60 miles in 
length, and 30 in breadth... The inland part of it is 
killy, from which are poured ont upon every fide, a 
number of agreeable and uſeful rivers, which adorn and 
enrich this iſland in a high degree. The produce of 


the ſoil is ſugar, cotton, indigo, ginger, and fruits. 


Martinico is the reſidence of the governor of the 

French iflands in:thefe ſeas. Its bays and harbours are 

numerous, fate, commodious;: and well fortified... _ 
Guadaloupe is: about 30 leagues north of Martinico, 


and almoſt. as many ſouth of Antigua; being 45 miles 


long, and 38 broad. Its ſoil is equally fertile, and abounds 
in the ſame productions with that of Martinico. 


St. Lucia, 80 miles northweſt of Barbadoes, is 23 


miles in length, and 12 in breadth. The ſoil in the 
vallies is extremely rich. It produces excellent timber, 
and abounds with pleaſant rivers. | 
T5bago.] This land. is fituated about 11 degrees N. 
lat. 120 miles ſouth of Barbadoes, and about the ſame 
diſtance from the Spanith Main. It is about 32 miles 
in length, and 9g in breadth. It has a fruitful foil, ca- 
pable of producing ſugar, and indeed every thing elſe 


that is raiſed in the Weſt Indies, with the addition cf. 
the cinnamon, nutmeg and gym copal. It is well Wa- 


tered with numerous ſprings... It was taken by the 
„ien ed 141% 464] 1 
St. Bartbalomeau, Diſcndlu, and Maurigalunte, are three 
ſmall iſlands, lying in the.neighbourhood of Antigua 
and St. Chriſtopher's. | | 
Bb 2 Dutch 
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long. and three leagues norte of St. Cin Ropher 65 7 

= 73 oaly a mountain, about 29 miles in compats, riſing 9 
out of the fea, like a pyramid, and almoſt round. But W 
though ſo ſmall, and inconveniently laid out by nature, 10 
[ the induſtry of the Butch have made it turn to very 5 
L good account; and it is faid to contain 5, 00 whites, 7 
Il und 15,000 denotes; The ſides of the mountains are ir 


gaid out in very pretty ſettlements; but they have nei- 
_ ſprings- hoy rivers. ' Ther raiſe here ſugar and to- 
CCO. | 
Curaſſou, unnd in 12 de yu north” lat. ꝙ or 10 
leagu2s from the continent of Terra Firma, 1 rs 30 miles 
long, and 10 broad. Ir ſeems as if it were fated, that 
the ingenuity and patience of the Hollanders, ſhould 
every where, both in Europe and America, be employ- 
ed in fighting againſt an unfriendly foil; for the iflani 
is not only barren, and dependent on the rains for its 
water, but the harbour is naturally one of the worſt in 


America; yet the Dutch have entirely remedied that £1 

defect; they have, upon this harbour, one of the larg- er 

eſt; and by far the moſt en, and er, towns m E 
| te Weſt Indies. an FLIES - ; 

I be trade of Curaſſou, even in times of peace, is 120 er 
2 to he annually worth to the Dutch, no leſs than 500, oO th 
but in time of war, the profit 1 1s {til greater, for then it fa 

becomes. the common emporium of the Weſt Indies fit 
it affords a retreat to ſhips of all nations, and refuſcs 0 
none of them arms and ammunition. The French come ſr 
hither to buy beef, pork, corn, flour, and lumber, Which 2. 
are; brought from the United States, or exported from tu 
Ireland; 1 that, 8 in peace or in devs the trade 14 


ad this da id flouriſhes. - IS | | Pt 
| M1 Pay aſh to 
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N inconſidera able member of t! the Crit 
. Thomas, bees, is fituated i in 64% weſt. long. and 
18 N. lat. Hout 1 15 miles in circumference, and has 4 
ſafe and commodious harbour. It produc: s upwards 
of 3,000 hogſheads of lugar, beſides other Welt Iudia 
con ind dities. 

S'. Croix, or Santa Cruz, another ſmall and unke: thy 
iſland, lying about, five leagues caſt of St. Thomas, teri 
or twelve leagues in length, and three or four where. it 
is broadeſt, From a perfect deſert, a few years ſince, 
it has riſen into conſiderable importance. 
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SIS, 


on knowledge bf he do has beum conſi aue 
augmented by the late diſcoveries of Rufllan, 
Britiſh, and American navigators, which have been nu- 
merous and important. 

The Northern Archipelago.] This conſiſts of ſeveral 
groups of iflands, which are fituated between the/caſt- 
ern coalt of Kamtſcatka and the weſtern coaſt of the 
Continent of America. '& 

The moſt perfect equality reigns among theſe lands 
ers. They feed their children, when very young, with 
the 608008 fleſh, and for the moſt part raw. If an in- 
tant cries, the mother immediate ly carries it to the ſea 
fide, and, whether it be ſummer or winter, holds it na- 


ked in the water until it is quiet. This euſtom is ſo far 


from doing the children any harm, that it hardens them 
a gainſt the cold, and they accordingly go barefooted 
t. trough the winter without the leaſt - inconvenience. 
The Jeaſt affliction prompts them to ſuicide; the ap- 
prehenſion of even an uncertain evil, oftePleads them 


to deſpair; and they put an end to their days with 


great zpparent: inſenſibility. 
The 
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3935 NEW DISCOVERIES. - 
The Pelew Wands.) The Antelope Packet (belonging 


to the Eaſt India Company) was wrecked on one of 
them, in Auguſt, 1783: From the accounts given of. 


theſc iſlands, by Capt. Wilfon, who commanded the 
packet, it appears, that they are ſituated between tho 


5th. and gth degrees of north latitude, and between 130 


and 135 degrees of eaſt longitude from Greenwich. 
The natives of theſe. iilands. are a ſtout, well made 


people. a 
Ihe government is monarchical, and the king is ab- 


ſolute, but his power is exerciſed more with the mild- 


neſs of a father than a ſovereign. 


It appears that when the Engliſh were thrown on one 


of theſe iſlands, they were received by the natives with 


the greateſt humanity and hoſpitality; and till their de- 
parture, experienced the utmoſt.courtefy and attention. 
They felt our people were diſtreſſed, and in conſe- 
quence, wiſhed they ſhould ſhare whatever they had to 
give. It was not that. worldly munificence, that be- 


ows and ſpreads its fayours with a diſtant eye to retri- 
bution. It was the pure emotion of native benevo- 
lence. It was the love of man t@®man. It was a fcene 
that pictures human nature in triumphant colouring ; 
and whilit their liberality gratified the ſenſe, their virtue 
ſtruck the heart!“ | | 


aruba Ifands.] Theſe iſlands were diſcovered 
by Capt. Joſeph Ingraham, of Boſton, commander of 


the brigantine Hope, on the 19th of April,“ 1591. 


They lie between 8? 3' and 8? 55'S, lat. and between 
- 1407 19“ and 141 18'; W. lon, from London. They 
are /even in number, which Capt. Ingraham named as 
follows, viz.—Waſhington, Adams, 1 
Franklin, Hancock, Knox. + | 


Otaheite, was diſeovered by Capt. Wallis, on the 19th 


of June,1767. It is fituated between 17%:20' and 17 53 
| ſouth latitude, and between 1492? 11'and 149? 39 welt. 


long. 


* A day memorable to Americans, 26 on this day, (April, 1775) 
the Revolutionary War in America commenced. with the battle o 


Lexint ton. 7 
+ The Marqueſa 


Tagues E. 8. E. from Ingrabam's Iflands. 


incoln, Federal, 


s Iſlands are five in number, lying from 35 to 59 
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long. Some parts of Otakeite are very populous; and 
Capt. Cook was of opinion, that the number of inhabit- 
ants on the whole iſland amounted to 204, ooo, inclu- 
ding women and children. Ihey are remarkable for 
their cleanhnefs ; for both men and women conſtant- 
ly wath, their whole bodies in running water, three 
times every day. Their language is ſoſt and melodious, 
aud àabounds with vowels. | | 
"Phe inhabitazits of Otaheite believe in one Supreme 
Deity, but at the fame time acknowledge a variety of ſu- 
bordinate deities : they offer up their prayers without the 
uſe of idols, and behicve the exiſtence of the foul in a 
ſeparate ſtate, wHere there are two ſituations, of differ- 
ent degrees of happineſs. Otaheite is ſaid to be able to 
ſend out 1,720 war canoes, and 68,000 fighting mon. 
 Sxcrety Iſlands, fo called in honour of the Royal Soci- 
ety, were diſcovered by Capt. Cook, in the year 1769. 
The Friendly 1ſfands.} Iheſe iſlands were ſo named 
by Capt. Cook, in the year 1773, on account of the 
iriendihip winch appeared to ſubſiſt among the mhab- 
1aits, and from their courteous behaviour to {irangers. 
Their great men are fond of a fingular kind of lux- 
ury, which is to have women fit beſide thera all night, 


and beat on diflerent parts of their body until they go 


to fleep ; after which, they relax a little of their labour, 
nmlels they appear likely to wake; in which caſe, they 


redouble their exertions, until they are again faſt 


AMep rc; 5052 1407 | 5 z l i 
Niko Zealand was firſt diſcovered by Taſman, the 
Dutch navigator in the year 1642. From the late diſ- 
covenes of Capt. Cook, who failed round it, it is found 
to confiſt of two large iflands, divided from cach other 
by a ſtrait 4 or 5 leagues broad. They are ſituated be- 
tween the latitudes of 34 degrees 48 minutes 5. and be- 
tween the longitudes of 166 and 180 degrees E. of 
Greenwich. 1 45 8 122 
We conclude this article with the following charac= 
ter of Capt. Cook, to perpetuate the memory and ſer- 
vices of ſo excellent a navigator and commander. 
Perhaps no ſcience ever received greater additions 
from the labours of a fingle man, than geography has 
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done from thoſe of Capt. Codk. In his firſt voyage 
to the South Seas, he diſcovered the Society Iflands ; 
determined the inſularity of New Zealand; diſcovered 
the ſtraits which ſeparate the two iſlands, and are called 
after his name; arut made a complete ſurvey of both. 
He afterwards explored the Eaſtern coaſt of New Hol- 
land, hitherto unknown; an extent of 27 degrees of 
latitude, or upwards of 2,050 miles. 

In his fecond expedition he ſolved the great problem 
of a ſcuthern Continent, having traverſed. that hemiſ- 
phere between the latitnde of 40 and 70“, in ſuch a 
manner as not to leave a poſſibility of its exiſtence, un- 
leis' near the pole, and out of the reac'. of navigation. 
During this voyage he diſcovered New Caledonia, the 
_ largeſt iſland in the Southern Pacific, except New Zez- 
land; the wand of Georgia; and an unknown coaſt, 


waich he named Sandwich land, the Thule of the fouth- 


ern hemiſphere, and having twice viſited the tropical 


teas, he ſettled the ſituations of the old, and made ſev- 


eral new difcoverics. . 


Hut the laſt voyage is diſtinguiſhed above all the reſt, 


by the extent and importance of its diſcoveries. Be- 
fides feveral ſmaller ulands in the Southern Pacific, he 


diſcovered, to the north of the equinoxial line, the 


group called the Sandwich Hands, which, from their 


nituation and productions, bid fairer for becoming an ob- 


ject of conſequence in the ſyſtem of European —_ 
e 


tion, than any other diſcovery in the South Sea. 

afterwards explored what had hitherto remained un- 
known of the weſtern coaſt of America, from the lat. ot 
43 to 70“ north, containing an extent of 3,500 miles; 


aſcertained the proximity of the two great continents of 


Aſia and America; palled tlie ſtraits between them, 


and ſurveyed the coaſt on each fide, to ſuch a height of 


northern latitude; as to demonſtrate the impracticability 
of a pailage in that hemiſphere, from the Atlantic into 
the Pacific ocean, either by an eaſtern or weſtern courſe. 
In ſhort, if we except the 8ca of Amur, and the Japan- 
_ eſe Archipelago, which ſtill remain imperfectly known 
to Europeans, he has completed the hydrography of 


the habitable globe. 
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As a navigator, his ſervices were not, perhaps, leſs 
ſplendid z certainly not leſs important and meritorious. 
The method which he diſcovered, and ſo ſucceſsfully 
purſued, of preſerving the health of ſeamen, forms a 
new era in navigation, and will tranſmit his name to 
future ages, among the friends and benefactors of man- 
kind. | „ 

Thoſe who are converſant in naval hiſtory, need not 
be told at how dear a rate the advantages which have 
been ſought, æhrough the medium of long voyages at ſea, 
have always been purchaſed. That dreadful diſorder 
which is peculiar to the ſervice, and whoſe ravages 
have marked the tracks of diſeoverers with cireumſtan- 
ces almoſt too ſhocking to relate, muſt, without exer- 
ciſing an unwarrantable tyranny over the lives of our 
ſeamen, have proved an inſuperable obſtacle to the proſ- 
ecution of fuch enterprizes. It was reſerved for Capt. 
Cook, to ſhew the world, by repeated trials, that voy- 
ages might be protracted to the unutual length of three, 
or even four years, in unknown regions, and under ev- 
gry change and rigour of the chmate, not only without 
affecting the health, but even without diminiſhing the 
probability of life, in the ſmalleſt degree. | 
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ment, and manners, and from whence we draw the 


and ſome ſtates of Italy and Switzerland, afford exam- 
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From AMERICA 200 paſs to the EASTERN Con- 
TINEN'T, in the Weeripdion of wobich we begin 
with Fo J* 


E UR © E.. Wi 


 SrroaTION AND | Exrexr. 


2 5 Mies | 
Teen 3000 42 10 „W. & GgeE. * fr. Lon. 
Breidth 2 a beireen 36 and 729 N. latitude. 


2 OUN DED north, b the Frozen 
' Boundaries) e 
the Mediterranean Sea; welt, by the Atlantic Ocean, 
which ſeparates it from America. oe 
Europe is the leaſt extenſive quarter of the globe „con- 
taining only about 2,62), 574 ſquare miles, whereas the | 
habitable parts of the nat in the other quarters, are 2 
eſtimated at 36, 666, 806 ſquare miles. Here the arts 
of utility and ornament, the ſciences, both military and 
civil, have been carried to the greateſt perfection. I: 
we except the earlieſt ages of the world, it is in Europe K. 
that we find the greateſt variety of character, govern- 


7 . 


greateſt number of facts and memorials, both for our 
entertainment and inſtruction. 

Beſides monarchies, \ in which one man bears the chief 
| ſway, there are, in Europe, ariſtocracies, or governments 
of the nobles, and democracies, or governments af the peo- 
ple. Venice is an example of the former; Holland, 


ples of the ſitter. There are likewiſe mixed govern- 


ments, which cannot bz Aces to any one claſs. 
he 
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The chriſtian religion is eſtabliſhed throughout every 
part of Europe, except Turkey; but from the various 
capacities of the human mind, and the different lights 
in which ſpeculative opinions are apt to appear, when 
viewed by perſons of different educations and paſſions, 
that religion is divided into a number of different ſects, 
but which may be comprehended under three general 
denominations; iIſt, The Greek church; 2d, The Ro- 
man Catholic; and 3d, Proteſtantiſm : which laſt is 
again divided into Lutheraniſm and Calviniſm, ſo called 
from Luther and Calvin, the two diſtinguiſhed reform- 
ers of the 16th century. 

The number of Roman Catholics, before the French 
Revolution, was eſtimated at 90,000,000 ; the number 
of Proteſtants, at about 24,000,000. 

The languages of Europe are derived from the ſix 
following: The Greek, Latin, Teutonic or old German, 
the Celtic, Sclavonic, and Gothic. 

The armies of all the countries in Europe amount to 
about two millions of men; ſo that ſuppoſing 140 mil- 
lions of inhabitants in Europe, no more than 4; of the 
whole population are ſoldiers. | | 

The greateſt part of Europe being ſituated above the 
45th degree of northern latitude, and even its moſt 
ſouthern provinces being far diſtant from the torrid 
zone, the ſpecies of organized bodies are much leſs nu- 
merous in Europe, than in the othe- parts of the globe. 
Thus, for inſtance, upon an equal number of ' 
miles, the number of {ſpecies of quadrupedes in Europe, 
is to the number of them in Aſia, as 1 to 25, to that in 
America, as 1 to 2, and to that in Africa as 1 to 10, 
and the number of the vegetable ſpecies in the other 
three diviſions of the globe, is greatly ſuperior. to that 
in Europe. But nature has enriched the European 
continent with every ſpecies of minerals; diamonds and 
platina, perhaps, excepted. Gold, the firſt of metals, 
is not found in Europe ſo plentifully as in the other 
continents However, as the European nations have 
the ſkill of making the beſt uſe of their natural produc- 
tions, and have taken care to tranſplant into their own 
foil as many of the foreign productions xs their nature 
will permit, Europe, upon the whole, rault be allowed 
to be one of * richeſt parts of the globe. 
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The greateſt part of Europe is under the influence of 

a climate, which, being tempered with a moderate de- 
gree of cold, forms a race of men, ſtrong, bold, active | 
and ingenious ; forced by neceſſity to make the beſt uſe . 

they can of the ſmaller ſhare of vegetable and and ani- 


mal treaſures, which their ſoil produces. 8 
ain DIVISIONS. la 
5 5 N 8 þ —T Diftance and INT No] 
Kingdoms. Leng. Bread. Chicr Cities. Bearing from Religions. | 
i Þ | | London. 5] Ball 
z 5 Mites. | | 
8. England | 380 | 300 [London | * ** [Luth. Calv. &c. 
[is & Scotland | 302 | 250 Edinburg f 400 N. jCalvinitts, &c, | 
(Ireland 285 | 160 [Dublin | 270N,W.jLu. Cal. & R. C. 
5 'N orway | 10990. | 300 [Bergen | 549N, [Lutherans | I 
Denmark | 240 } 180 [Copenhag. 500 N. E. [Lutherans N 
- Sweden | $00 | 500 [Stockholm | 550 N. E. [Lutherans =, 
— — --- | , * — _— — — 
Ruſſia 1500 J 100 IPeterſburg 7140 N. E. }Greek Church 
Poland 700 | 680 |Warſaw 760 E. R. C. Lu. & Cal. = 
i | — — _—_—_ Rn to u 
Pruſ. Dom.] hog | 359 [Berlin 540 E. Luther. & Cale. 
Germany | boo 500 [Vienna boo E. [R. C. Lu. & Cal. POW 
; Bohemia | 300 | 250. {Prague 60D E. Roman Catholics Ty 
2 Holland 4 4go | 100 [Amiteruam 180 E. ]Calvinitts Se: 
F 1 | 200 J 200 JBrufſels 180 S. E. Roman Catholics 
12 France boo 500 Fri 200 S. E, | Unknown | c 
Spain 700 ] 500 Madrid 1 800 Ss. Roman Catholics 
Pormgal | 350 | 160 ILitbon $50 S. W. [Roman Catholics 4 
Switzerland 260 | 100 Be n, Coire, 420 S. E. [Cal. & R. Cath. ates 
Ea : 1 ne — 5 deſieg 
g , Several ſmall Sr: ate: vs Lib tcir Chief Cities. firmed 
| at, Montſ. Milan, Parma, Modena, Mantua, Venice, Cenoa, Tuſcany. Septer 
Turin. Caſal. Milan. Parma. Madena. Mantua. Venice, Genoa. Florence 4s 
>. * — — 
2 Popedom 240 | 120 Rome 820 S. E Roman Catholic: 
1 Naples _ 28 120 Napies 870 S. E. Roman Catholics 
x Hungary 300. 200 Buda 780 S. E. FR. C. & Proteſt. 
= C Danubian Tonſtan ! 
5 es! ee 1 tinople 1320 S. E. ban and 
2 YL. Tartary*| 380 | 240 [Pre cop 1500 E | Greek Church. 
15 Glcece 400 | 240 [Athens 1260 8. E. 25 


Excluſiye 


, This includes Crim Tartary, now cedes to Ruſſ.a. 
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Excluſive of the Britiſh ifſes, Europe contains the fol- ö 
lowing principal iſlands: | 

IN 8 3 Iftands. | Chict Lobus! Subject tg? 1 
In the North- (1, | ; | | 88 | 
ern Ocean: y celand F ann Denmark, . 


— — Denmark 


8 A” 


Zealand, Funen, Alſen, Fal- 
ſter, Langland, Laland, Fe- | 
meren, Mona, Bornholm, { 

Gothland, Aland, Rugen, - — — {Swelen, } 

| | 
' 


Baltie Sea. 
| | Oſel, Dagho, - - — = » = = [Ruilia 
| | Uſedom, Wollin — = - [Prutfia 


Ivica, — - — 8 Ivica, Spain | 
| = | Majorca, - - = Majorca, Ditto v 
| Mediterrane- ! Minorca,* -« * a Port Mahon,jDitto ; 
an Sea Cor ſica, 5 - IBaſtia, . Brit. + 71 
| 3 Sardinia, ' = [Cagliari, [K. ofSard, | 
Sicily, 3 - - Palermo, Ix. of 2 Sic. 


Adriatic, or Luſiena, Corfu, Cephalonia, 
Gulf of Venice e Zant, Leucadia, 
Candia, Rhodes, Negropont,.)] 


— — PVoenica 


. Archipelago, Lemnos, Tenedos, Scyros, 2 
8 , ee Mytelene, Scio, Samos, Pat- Eo | 
— mos, Paros, Cerigo, Santo- N k 


> Saw — OS — 


| Seas 
| 7 


rin, &c. being part of an- | 
. cient and modern Greece, | 


— 


— — 
] 
| 
FED 
—— 


ö + Minorca was taken from Spain by general Stanhope,, 1708, and 
45 eonfirmed to Great Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, but was 
3 beſieged and taken by the Spaniards, February 15, 1782, and con- 


firmed to them by the definitive Treaty of Pezce, figned at Paris; 
v September 3, 1783. | 


+ Surrendered to the Britiſh in 1794. 
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PossEsloxs or DENMARK, Ix EuRopx. 


A LE the Daniſh provinces contain 182,400 ſquare 
miles, and, includitty the colonies, 2,500,000 in- 
habitants. | | 


Diviſont. Sq. Miles. Population. Chief Towns. © lubabi:. 
1 Denmark Prop-) | | | | 
er, on the Bal-> 13,000 | 1,125,000 | CorgxnHactn, j| 87,000 
tic Sea, FN | 1 55 | 
2 Dutchy of Hol- F; 3 
ſtein in Ger- 2, 800] 310,000 | Glukftadt, 2,483 
many, | 5 | 
3 Norway, which ) | . | 
has the Atlan- > 112,000 | 723,141 | Bergen, | 18,000 
tic weſt, | | | 
4 Faro Iſlands, 5,000 — — 
5 Iceland, 46,400 46,201 | Skalholt, — 


The whole of Denmark contains 68 towns, 22 bor- 
oughs, 15 earldoms, 16 baronies, 932 eſtates of the in- 
ferior nobility, and 7,000 villages. 3 | | 

Norway contains only 18 towns, 2 earldoms, and 27 
eſtates of the other nobilitʒ. 

The Danes have ſettlements at Coromandel in Aſia, 
on the coaſt of Guinea and other places in Africa, and 
in Greenland in America. Greenland is divided into 
Eaſt and Weſt Greenland, a very extenſive country, but 
thinly inhabited. Crantz reckons only 957 ſtated, and 
* wandering inhabitants in Weſt Greenland. The 

anes are the only nation who have ſettlements in 
Weſt Greenland; where, under their protection, the 
Moravian brethren have miſhonaries, and very uſeful 
eſtabliſhments. 

Wealth and Commerce.] If the cold and barren king- 
dom of Norway did not require large ſupplies of corn 
from Denmark, the latter could export a conſiderable 
quantity of it. Sleſwick, Jutland, Zealand and Leland, 


are very rich corn countries, and abound in black cat- 
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tle. The chief produce of Norway is wood, timber, 
and a great variety of peltry. The mines of Norway 
are very valuable, as well as its fiſheries. Only one 
fourteenth part of it is fit for agriculture. The balance 
of trade is in favour of Norway, and againſt Denmark. 


The whole of the exports of Denmark and Holſtein, 


amounted in 1768, to 1,382,681 rix dollars; the im- 
ports to 1,076,800. The exports of Norway to 
1,711,369; and the imports to 1,238,284 dollars. 
Manufactures do not thrive in Denmark. 

Capital.] COPENHAGEN is the Capital of Denmark, 
and the reſidence of the King. It lics in N. lat. 53 41', 
and E. long. 129 50', and ſtands on a low marſhy 
ground, on the margin of the Baltic Sea, and has a 
beautiful and commodious harbour, which admits only 


one ſhip to enter it at a time, but is capable of containing 


00. : The road for the ſhipping begins about two miles 
rom the town, and is defended by go pieces of cannon. 
On the land ſide are ſome lakes which furniſh the in- 
habitants with plenty of freſh water. 'The adjacent 
country is pleaſant ; and oppoſite the city lies the iſland 
of Amac, which is very fruitful, and forms the harbour. 
It is joined to the town by two bridges. This city 1s 
more than fix miles in circumierence, and makes a fine 
appearance at a diſtance. 
* Religion. ] The eſtabliſhed religion is the Lutheran, 
Government.) Denmark 1s an hereditary kingdom, 
and governed in an abſolute manner; but the Danith 
Kings are legal fovereigns, and perhaps the only legal 


ſovereigns in the world; for the ſenators, nobility, cler- 


gy and commons, diveſted themſelves of their right as 
well as power, in the year 1661, and made a formal ſur- 
render of their liberties to the then King Frederic III. 

Hiſtory.] Denmark, the ancient kingdom of the 


Goths, was little known till the year 714, when G rmo 


was King. Chriſtian VII. is the preſent ſovereign ; 
he viſited England in 1768. His Queen, the youngeſt 
ſiſter of George III. King of Great Britain, was ſud- 
denly ſeized, confined in a caſtle as a ſtate priſoner, and 
afterwards baniſhed the kingdom. The Counts Stru- 
enſee and Brandt (the firſt prime miſter, and the 
CC 2 Queen's 
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Queen's phyſician) were ſeized at the ſame time, Janu- 
ary 1772, and beheaded the ſame year. 


Bartholinus, celebrated for his knowledge of anato- 


natives of this country.. | 


* 


my, and Tycho Brahe, the famous aſtronomer, were 


—ͤ— —— ——— 
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"THE whole country of Lapland. extends, ſo far as it 


is known, from the North Cape in 719 30“ N. lat. 


to the White Sea, under the arctic circle. Part of Lap- 


land belongs to the Danes, and is included in the gov- 
ernment of Wardhuys; part to the Swedes, which is 


by far the moſt valuable; and ſome parts in the eaſt, 
to the Muſcovites. or Ruſhans. It is impoſſible to point 


out the dimenſions of each. It has been generally 
thought, that the Laplanders are the deſcendants of 


Finlanders driven out of their own country, and that 


they take their name from Lappes, which ſigniſies exiles. 
In Lapland, for ſome months in the ſummer, the fun 


never icts; and during winter, it never riſes: but the 
inhabitants are ſo well aſſiſted by the twilight, and the 


zu-ora borealis, that they never diſcontinue their work 
cn account of the darkneſs. 


Climat?.)] The winters here, as may eaſily be conclud- 


ed, are extremely cold. Drifts of ſnow often threaten 
to bury the traveller, and cover the ground four or five 


feet deep. A thaw ſometimes takes place; and then, 
the froſt that ſucceeds, preſents the Laplander with a 


{ſmooth level of ice, over which he travels with a rein- 
deer, in a ſledge, with inconceivable ſwiftneſs. The 


heats of ſummer are exceſſive for a ſhort time; and the 
cataracts, which daſh from the mountains, often preſent 


to the eye the moſt pictureſque appearances. | 
People, Cuſtoms and Manners.) The majority of the 
Laplanders are Pagans. The number and oddities of 
their ſuperſtitions have induced the northern traders to 
believe that they are ſkilled in magic and 3 ag 
. R . o ey 
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They {till retain the worſhip of many of the Teutonic 
gods; but have among them great remains of the Druid-- 
ical inſtitutions. They believe the tranſmigration of 
the ſoul z and have feſtivals ſet apart for the worſhip of 
certain genii, called Jeuhles, who they think inhabit the 
air, and have great power over human actions; but be- 
ing without form or ſubſtance, they aſſign to them nei- 
ther images nor ſtatues... 

The employment of the women conſiſts in making 
nets for the fiſhery, in drying fith and meat, in milking 
the rein- deer, in making cheeſe, and in tanning hides-; 
but it is underſtood to be the buſineſs of the men to look 
after the kitchen, in which, it is ſaid, che women never 
interfere. | 

The Laplanders live in nuts in the form of tents, from 
25 to 30 feet in diameter, and not much above fix feet 
in height. They cover them according to the ſeaſon, 

and the means of the poſſeſſor; ſome with briars, bark 
of birch, and linen ; others with turf, - coarſe cloth, or- 
felt, or the old ſkins of rem-deer: The door is of felt, 
made like two curtains, which open aſunder. A little 
place ſurrounded with ſtones, is made in the middle of 
the hut, for fire, over which a chain is ſuſpended to- 
hang the kettle upon. In winter, at night, they put 
their naked feet into a fur bay. 

Lapland is but poorly: peopled, owing to the general 
barrenneſs of its ſoil.. The whole number of its inhab- 
itants may amount to about 60,000. Both men. and 
women are in general conſiderably ſhorter than more 
ſouthern Europeans. Maupertuis meaſured a woman 
who was ſuckling her: child, whoſe height did not ex- 
ceed four feet two inches and a half; they make, how- 
ever, a much more agreeabl2 appearance than the men, 
who are often ill ſhaped and ugly, and their heads too 
large for their bodies. The women are. complaiſant, 

chaſte, often well made, and extremely nervous; which 
is alſo obſervable among the men, although more rarely. 

When a Laplander intends to marry a female, he, or 
his friends, court her father with brandy ; when with 

ſome difficulty he gains admittance to his fair one, he 
offers her a beaver's tongue, or fame other —_— 
EE cs whic 


r 
| which ſhe rejects before eompany, but accepts of in pri- 


vate. Cohabitation often precedes marriage; but ev- 


ery admittance to the fair one is purchaſed from her 
father, by her lover, with a bottle of brandy, and this 
prolongs the courtſhip ſometimes for three years. The 
prieſt of the pariſh at laſt celebrates the nuptials; but 
the bridegroom is obliged to ſerve his father-in-law for 
four years after. He then carries his wife and her for- 
tune home. : | 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. 

Length 800 5 55 and 70 N. lat. 
| n 8e e 15 and 30 E. long. 
1 OUNDED north, by the Frozen 

aundaries. TY Ocean; eaſt, by Ruſſia; ſouth, by 
Denmark and the Baltic; weſt, by Norway. The 
whole kingdom of Sweden contains 104 towns, 80,250 
villages, and 1,200 eſtates of the nobility. 


Diviſions. Sq. Miles. Population. Cap. Fowns. 
1 Sweden Proper by ] > STOCKHOLM, 
2 Gothland, mY 64,000 | 2,100,000 j 40 
3 Nordland, 95.472 150,000 Lund. | 
4 Lapland, - — | —_— — 
5 Finland, 48,780 624,000 Abo. 
6 Swediſh Pomerania, 1,440 100, 550 Bergen. 
7 In the Weſt Indies, Sweden obtained from France, in the year 


17855 the iſland of Barthelemi. 


Next to Ruſſia, Sweden is the largeſt ſtate in Europe. 
Capital.] STOCKHOLM, the capital of Sweden, and 
the refidence of the king, is ſituated in N. lat. 39 200, and 
E. long. 19 30, 760 miles N. E. from London. Stand- 
ing at the junction of the Baltic Sea, and the lake Maler, 
it has the advantage of both ſalt and freſh water. It is built 
partly on ſix iſlands, and partly on peninſulas, and its cir- 
cuit is computed at 12 miles. Moſt of the ſtreets are 


broad, and the market places ſpacious. In the —_ 
; | | of 
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of the town properly called the city, are above coco 
houſes, moſt of them ſtanding on piles. They are built 
entirely of ſtone, and are four or five ſtories high; but 
ſome are covered with copper or iron plates, and others 
with tiles. SEE: 
All parts of this city are connected by bridges. It af. 
fords a fine profpeCt of the lake Maler on one fide, and 
of the harbour on the other. The number of inhabit- 
ants who pay taxes, is computed at 60, 0 . 
Climate, Soil, Exports and Imports.] Sweden has a cold 
but healthful climate. Linnæus reckons 1300 ſpecies of 
plants, and 1400 ſpecies of animals in this kingdom. 
The induſtry of the inhabitants, in arts and agriculture, 
has raiſed it to the rank of a ſecondary European power. 
Sweden imports 300,000 tons of corn, and 4,535 hogſ- 
heads of ſpirituous liquors, beſides hemp, flax, ſalt, wine, 
beef, ſilk, paper, leather, and Eaſt and Weſt India goods. 
The exports of Sweden conſiſt chiefly of wood, pitch, 
tar, fiſh, furs, copper, iron, ſome gold and filver, and 
other minerals, to the amount, in the year 1768, of up- 
wards of 13 millions of dollars; and their imports in the 
ſame year amounted to little more than 10 millions of 
dollars. The Swedes trade to all parts of Europe, to the 
Levant, the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, to Africa and China. 
Revenue.) In 1784, four millions of rix dollars. 
Government.] Since the memorable revolution in 
1772, Sweden may be called a monarchy. The ſenate 
{till claim ſome ſhare in the adminiſtration, but its mem- 
bers are choſen by the King. The King has the abſo- 
lute diſpoſal of the army, and has the power of calling 
and of diflolving the aſſembly of the ſtates ; but he can- 
not impoſe any new tax, without conſulting the diet. 
The ſenate is the higheſt court or council in the king- 
dom, and is compoſed of 17 ſenators, or ſupreme coun- 
ſellors. The provinces are under governors, called pro- 
vincial-captains. | 
Army.] In 1784, it conſiſted of 50,421 men. 
Religion.] The religion eſtabliſhed in Sweden is the 
Lutheran, which the ſovereign muſt profeſs, and is en- 
gaged to maintain in the kingdom, Satvinikts Roman 
Catholics and Jews are tolerated. 'The ſuperior clergy 
of Sweden have preſerved the dignitics of the Roman 
| | | Catholic 
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Catholic church; it is compoſed of the Archbiſhop of 


Upſal, of 14 Biſhops, and of 192 Preſidents. The ju- 
riſdiction in eccleſiaſtical matters is in the hands of 19 
conſiſtories. The number of the inferior clergy, com- 
prehending the miniſters of pariſhes, &c. amounts only 
to 1387. | 


. Hiftory.} We have no account of this country till tiie 


reign of Bornio III. A. D. 714. Margaret, Queen of 
Denmark and Norway, was called to the throne of 
Sweden, on the forced reſignation of Albert their King, 
A. D. 1387. It remained united to the Daniſh crown 
till 1523, when the famous Guſtavus Vaſa expelled the 


Danes, and ever ſince it has remained independent; but 


was made an abſolute monarchy, by Guſtavus III. in 
1772. The late King, Guſtavus IV. was aſſaſſinated 
by Ankerſtrom, on the 16th of March, 1792; and was 
ſucceeded by his ſon, the preſent King, then 14 years 
old. The enthuſiaſtic aſſaſſin, amidſt the greateſt ſuf- 
ferings, gloried in his villany. | = 
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MUSCOVY, oz ru RUSSIAN- EMPIRE 
£ in EUROPE Ax D ASIA. 


DITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. 


Length 4,800 } derween 220 20˙ & 186ͤ 20 E. long. 


Breadth 1, 200 44 40“ and 72% N. lat. 
THIS immenſe empire ſtretches from the Baltic Sea 
A and Sweden on the weſt, to Kamtſchatka and the 
Pacific Ocean on the eaſt ; and from the Frozen Ocean 
on the north, to nearly the 44th deg. of lat. on the ſouth, 
on which ſide it is bounded by Poland, Little Tartary, 
Turkey, Georgia, the Euxine and Caſpian Seas, Great 
2 Chineſe Tartary, and other unknown regions 
A 5 N dtp. .'n 
The country now compriſed under the name of Ruſ- 
ſta or the Ruſſias, is of an extent nearly equal to all the 
reſt of Europe, and greater than the Roman empire in 


the zenith of its power, et, of Darius ſubdued 


| wether. 

Diviſions and Population.] Ruſſia is at preſent divided. 
into 42 governments, which are comprehended again 
under 19 general governments, viz. * 


tall 
102 
pud 


12 
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pf | Governments. Inhab. cCatitalt.  Inbab. 
European part of Ruſſia, 30 20,000,000* Peterſburg, 217,94 
Afiatic Ruſſia, 12 4,000,000 Caſan, 25, 00 


The ſuperiority of the European part over the vaſt 


but uncultivated provinces of Aſia, is ſtriking. The 


provinces acquired by the diviſion of Poland are highly 
valuable to Ruſſia, to which the acquiſition of Crimea is 
by no means comparable in value. 

This immenſe empire comprehends upwards of 50 
different nations, and the number of languages is ſuppo- 
ſed not to be leſs than the number of nations. 
Wealth and Cemimerce. ] In fo vaſt a tract of country as 
the empire of Ruſſia, ſpreading under many degrees of 
latitude, watered by more than eight rivers, which run 
ir the tpace of 2000 miles, and croſſed by an exten- 
five chain of mountains, we may expect to find an infi- 
nite number of natural productions, though we mv't 
make tome allowances for the great deſerts of Siberia, 
and the many parts, not yet thoroughly inveſtigated by 
natural hiſtorians. The ſpecies of plants peculiar to this 
part of the globe, which have already been diſcovered, 
amount to many thouſands. The foil contains almoſt all 
minerals, tin, platina and ſome ſemi-metals excepted. 
Ruſha abounds with animals of almoſt all the various 
kinds, and has many that have never been deicribed. It 
has the greateſt variety of the fineſt fur. In 1781, there 
were exported from Peterſburg alone, 428,877 ſkins of 
hares, 36,904 of grey ſquirrels, 1,354 of bears, 2,018 of 
ermine, 5,639 of foxes, 300 of wild cats, beſides thoſe 
of wolves, and of the //lic (a beautiful animal of the rat 
kind) excluſive of the exportation of the ſame articles 
from Archangel, Riga, and the Caſpian ſea. In one year 
there were exported' from Archangel, 783, ooo pud of 
tallow (a pud is equal to 4olb.) 8,602 pud of candles, and 
102 pud of butter. In 1781 from Peterſburg, 148,099 
pud of red leather, 10,885 pud of leather for ſoals, 
530,656 pud of candles, 50,000-pud of ſoap, 27,416 
pud of ox bones, o calve ſkins. The fiſheries belong- 
ing to Ruſſia are very productive. The foreſts of fir 
trees are immenſely valuable. Oak and beech do not 


grow to a ufeful fize beyond the Goth degree of north 


latitude. 


Later eſtimates give to the Ruſſian empire 30 millions of inhab- 
itarits, : | 


* 


Hen 


latitude. They export timber, pitch, tar and potaſh to a 
vaſt amount. Rye, wheat, tobacco, hemp, flax, ſail 
cloth, lindſeed oil, flaxſeed, iron, filver, copper, ſalt, jaſ- 


per, marble, granite, &c. are among the productions of 


Ruſſia. The whole of the exports of Ruſſia, amounted 
in 1783, to near 73 millions of rubles or dollars; the im- 
ports did not much exceed the ſum of 12 millions. The 
imports conſiſt chiefly of wine, ſpices, fruits, fine cloth, 
and other manufactured commodities and articles of 


luxury. There are ſaid to be, at preſent, no more than 


484 manufacturers in the whole empire. 5 
Army.] It conſiſted in 1772, of 600,000 men. In 
1784, of 368, 901. | | 5 
Navy.] Sixty three armed ſhips. and 20, ooo ſailors. 
Government.) The Emperor or Autocrator of Ruſſia, 
(the preſent Empreſs ſtyles herſelf Autocratrix) is abſo- 
lte. He mult be of the Greek church, by the ancient 


cuſtom of the empire. The only written fundamental 


law exiſting, is that of Peter I. by which the right of 
ſucceſhon to the throne depends-entirely, on the choice 
of the reigning monarch, who has unlimited. authority 
over the lives and property of all his ſubjects. The man- 
agement of public affairs is entruſted to ſeveral depart- 
ments. At the head of all thoſe concerned in the reg- 
ulation of internal affairs (the eccleſiaſtical ſynod except- 
ed) is the ſenate, under the preſidency of a chancellor 
and vice chancellor. The ſovereign nominates the mem- 


bers of this ſupreme court, which is divided into 6 cham- 


bers, 4 at Peterſburg and 2 at Moſcow. The provinces 
are ruled by governors appointed by the ſovereign, con- 
taining, on an average, 400, ooo ſubjects. 


Cbief Citiec.] PETERSBURG, the capital of Ruſſia, 


lies at the junction of the river Neva with the lake La- 


doga, in N. lat. 59 57', and E. long. 31; but the rea- 


der may have a better idea of its ſituation, by being in- 
formed that it ſtands on both ſides the river Neva, be- 
tween that lake and the bottom of the Finland gulf. In 
the year 1703, this city conſiſted of a few ſmall fiſhing 
huts, on a fpot ſo marſhy that the ground was formed 
into nine iſlands. It now extends about fix miles every 
way, and contains every ſtructure for magnificence, 
the improvement of the arts, revenue, navigation, war 
and commerce, that are to be found in the moſt celebra- 


ted cities in Europe. e 
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The city of Moſcow, ſormer ly the capital of pa | 


great empire, ſtands on a pica aut plain, in N. lat. 55* 


40“ E. long. 38“; 1,414 miles N. E. of London. The 
river Moſkwa, running through it in a winding courſe, 
and ſeveral eminences, interſperſed with gard ens „groves, 


and lawns, form moſt delightful proſpects. It ſcems 


rather to a be a cultivated country than a city. Thie 
ground it ſtands on is computed to be 16 miles iu ei- 
cumference. It contains 1, 600 churches. The number 
of inhabitants is about 250,000, beſides 50,000 in the 
adjacent villages. 

The great bell of Moſcow, the largeſt | in the world, 
weighs 443,772 pounds. 

Religion. ] The religion eſtabliſhed in the Ruſſian 
empire, is the Greek, The moſt effential point iu 
which their profeſſion of faith diſters from that of the 
Latin church, is the doctrine, that the Holy Ghoſt pro- 


czeds from the Father only. Their worthip is as much 


overloaded with Ceremonies as the Roman Catholic. 


Haines are held in veneration, and painted. images of 


them, but no ſtatues, are ſuffered in the churches. 

The church has been governed, fince the time or Peter 

the great, by a national council, called che Holy Synod. 
Marriage is forbidden to the Archbiſhops and Biſhops, 


but is allowed to the inferior clergy. There are 479 
conyents for men, 74 for women, in which are about 
70,000 perſons. Above 900,000 peaſants belong to the 
eſtates in poſſeſſion of the clergy. 


Hiflory.] "the earlieſt authentic account we have 
of Rullia, is, A. D. 862, when Nuric WAS grand duke 


of Novogorod, in this country. In the year 981, 


Wolidimer, was the ſirſt Chriſtian King. 'The Foles 
eOnguered it about 1058, but it is uncertain how long 
they kept it. Andrey [. began his reign 1158, and 
laid the foundation of Mofcuw. About 1, 200 of the 


Mungul T artars conquered it, and held it ſubject to them 


till 1540, when John Baſilowitz reſtored it to inde- 
pendency. About the middle of the ſixteenth century, 
the Ruthans ditcovered and conquered Siberia. It be- 
came an empire 1721, when Peter I. aſſumed the title 
of Emperor of all the Ruſſias, which was admitted by 


the powers of Europe, to be obſerved in future nego- 


ciations with the court of Tm : 
D d W Catharine 
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326 CREAT BRITAIN axD IRELAND. 
Catharine II. is the preſent Empreſs of Ruſſia, aged 
Ain 1796) 67 years. . | | 
- The reign of Elizabeth, in the courſe of the preſent 
century, is remarkable, on account of her abohihing 
the uſe of torture, and governing her ſubjects for twenty 
ears without inflicting a ſingle capital punzthroent. 
Ihe preſent Empreſs is actually employed in found- 
ing a number of ſchools, for the education of the low- | | 
er claſſes of her ſubjects, throughout the beſt inhabited 
parts of the empire; an inftitution of the moſt bencfi- 
cial tendency, which, if rightly executed, will entitle 
the Great Catharine, more than any of her predeceſ- 5 
fors, to the gratitude of the Ruſſian nation. Th 
| it 1 


. GREAT BRITAIN AN D IRELAND. C 

* EY | | 0 

Between 49” and 58? 50 North latitude, and 2? f 
FEeẽaſt, and 6 20 Welt longitude. 7 

E. Diviſions, | ſq. mil. | population} capital. inhabitants , 
ENGLAND and Walesj54,112] 7,c00,000;Loxnbox, o, I 
Scotland 25,100{ 1,700,000|Edinburg, 80, 0 l 
Ireland 21,2162, 161,5 14 Dublin, 160,000 ſj 

_ Counties.| Counties, + 0 

England is divided into _ 40 | Scotland, 31 ard 2 ſtewardſhips. b. 

| | Wales, : - 3 Ireland, 32 in 4 provinces. * 
1 5 a | OY 3 "AK 7 . it 
| 8 Britiſh Pei ſſions he ond the Sear. | 80 
1. In Evurpys, the fortreſs of Gibraltar, on the ccatt 8 

of Spain, 3,200 inhabitants. | Pe 

2. In Arnica, Cabo Corſe, on the coaſt of Guinea, pe 

and ſome other forts there near the Gambia, and the Ca 
Hand of St. Helena, and the Cape of Good Hope. = 

3. In As14, the extenſwe countries of Bengal, Pa- at 
haar, and part of Orixa. 1. The capital of Bengal is Cal- Ve 
\ cutta, or Fort William, the reſidence of the Governor ex 
| General of the Eaſt India ſettlements. Theſe territo- an 
ries are Computed to contain 10,000,000 inhabitants, | 

and to be in extent near 150,000 ſquare miles. 2. da 
Large ſettlements on the coaſt of Coromandel, of which irc 


Madras ton 


GREAT BRITAIN AD IRELAND. 


Madras is the zpital, containing 80,000 inhabitants. 
3. The ſettlements of Bombay and Surat, on the Mal- 


g z 


ahar coaſt, and many other forts and factories on the 
continent of India, and the iſlands of Sumatra, Bally, 
and Danca. 

4. In Aurkica, the ex ctenſive provinces of Canada, 
1. Nova Scotia; ſettlemonts in Labrador and Hudſon's 
Bay, the iflands of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and 
St. john. 2, In the Welt Indies; the iſlands mentioned 


in page 294. 
Health and Commerre.] The two diviſions of Great 


Britain, England and Scotland, difter widely with re- 


ſpect to their natural fertvtity „aud to the wealth of their 
inhabitants. South Britain, or England, abounds with 
all the uſcful productions of thoſe countries of Europe, 
which are in parallel latitudes, wine, ſilk, and ſome 


wild animals excepted. Agriculture, gardening, the 
cultivation of all thoſe Plants which are moſt uſeful for 


feeding cattle, and brecding horſes and ſheep, are car- 
ried on in England to an aiLoniſhing height. Of about 
42,000,000 acres, which England contains 5 onlys, 500,996 

produce corn; the reſt is either covered Wich, wood, or 
laid out in meadows, gardens, parks, &c. and a con- 
ſiderable part is ſtill waſte land. Yet out of the crops 


obtained from the fifth- part of the lands, there have 


been bed during the ſpace of five years, from 1 745 


10 1750, quantities of corn to the value of 7,030,000. 


ſterli ling. The net produce of the Engliſh corn land, is. 


eſtimated at Y, oo, col. ſterling. The rents of paſture 
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ground, meadows, &c. at 7,050,000, The number of 


people engaged | in, and maintained by tarming, 1s ſup- 


poſed to he 2,800,000. England abounds in excellent 


aſs and ſh2ep. In the beginning of the preſent cen- 


_, tury, there were ſuppoſed to be 12,000,c00 of ſheep, 
aud their number has ſince been increafing. In the 


years 1769, 1770, and 1771, the value of the woollens 
exported from England, including thoſe of Yarkſhire, 
amounted to upwards of 13,500,000). ſterling. 

Copper, tin, lead and iron are found in great abun- 
dance in Great Britain, where there is made every year 
trom go to 60,000 tons of pig iron, and from 20 to 30, 


tons Of bar iron. 
| En gland 
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328 GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
England poſſeſſes a great treaſure in its inexhauſtible 
coal mines, which are worked chiefly in the northern 
counties, whence the coal is conveyed by fea, and by 
the inland canals to every part of the kingdom. The 
mines of Northumberland alone, ſend every year up- 
wards of 600,000 chaldrons of coals to London, and 
15, 500 veſſels are employed in carrying them along the 
eaſtern coaſt of England. | . 
SCOTLAND'S natural productions are greatly inferior q 
3 


to thoſe of England, both with reſpect to plenty and 
variety. It produces chiefly, flax, hemp, coals, fome 
iron, and much lead. The trade of this country con- F 
fiits chiefly in linen, thread and coals ; they have lately 


begun to manufacture cloth, carpets, ſugar, &c. 
IRELAND 1s, in moſt of its provinces, not inferior in f 
fertility to England. The chief articles of its produce * 
are cattle, ſheep, hogs and flax; large quantities of ex- 
cellent ſalted pork, beef and butter, are annually ex- P | 
8 | | | 5 
The Iriſh wool-is very fine. The principal manu- M 
facture of Ireland, is that of Knen, which, at preſent is Is 
a very valuable article of exportation. Fiftcen hun- F 
- dred pcrivas are employed in the filk manufactures at 5 
Dublin. . 5 e Pe 
With the increaſe of liberty and induftry, this king- 5 
dom will ſoon riſe to the commercial conſequence to , 
Which it is entitled by its fertility and fituation. : | A 
I. uhe total value of the exports from Ireland to Great | 
Britain, in 1779 and 1780, at an average, was 2,300,000/. 15 
The balance is greatly-in favour of Ireland. * i 
The manufactures in England are, confeſſedly, with K 
very few exceptions, ſuperior to thoſe of other countries. A; 
For this ſuperiority, they are nearly equally indebted to th 
national character, to the ſituation of their country, and 5 
to their excellent conſtitution.* N Ie 
| Abe 

* Though the Britiſh Conſtitution be, in general, good in rhecry, 6 

great complaints are made by the people, reſpecting its preſent admin + 
iſtration. The great inequality of the Repreſentation of the people, Of 
and ſome other defects in che cogttitution, {2em to point out the neccls. Fit 
= ol 


ſrty of a reform. 
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The Engliſh government, favourable to every exer- 
tion of genius, has provided by wiſe and excellent laws, 
for the ſecure eajoyment of property acquired by in- 
genuity and labour, and has removed obſtacles to in- 
duſtry, by prohibiting the importation of ſuch articles 
trom abroad, which could be manufactured at home. 

The Britiſh Hands, among other advantages for 
navigation, have coaſts, the ſca line of which, inclu- 
ding both Great Britain and Ireland, extends nearly 
3,800 miles. The commerce of Great Britain is, im- 
menſe and increaſing. In the years 1783 and 1784, 
the ſhips cleared outwards, amounting to 950,000 tons, 
exceeded the number of tons of the inips employed in 
1750 (24 years before) by upwards of 400,006 tons. 
T he value of the cargoes exported in 1784 amounted to 
upwards of 15 5,000,000! ſterling ; and the net cuſtoms 
paid by- them into the exchequer were upwards of 
2,000,000! ſterling; and even this ſum was exceeded 
the following vear, 1785, by upwards of 1,000,000. 
ſterling. The balance of trade in favour of England 
is eſtimated at 3, 00, oo. The inland trade is valued 
at 42,000,000). Iterling. The fſheries of Great Britain 
are numerous and yery produ ctive. The priviteped:- 
trading companies, of which the Eaſt India Compeng, 
chartered in tle reign of Queen Elizabeth, is the 
principal, carry on the moſt important e come 
merce. 

Go bernmenl.] The government of Great Britas 
may be called a E mited monarchz. It is a com bind 
tion of a monarchical and popular government. I= 
King has only the executive power; the legiflative 4s 
ſhared by him and the parliament, or more Þ roperly by 

the people. The crown is hereditary ; both male ani 
female deſcendants are capable of ſucceſBon. The: 
King mult profes the Proteſtant re ligion. 

Nl ig. h. The eſtabliſhed religion, in that part 0e 
Great Britain called 1. ngland, is the Epiſeopal chürel 
of England, on which the King, without any Toots ö 
ritual power, is the head. The revenues of the church 
of England are ſuppoſed to be about erer odo. {tore 
ling. All other denomiilatio 0:25 Cz © Chr iſt! zans, calle 4 Dii- 
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ſenters, and Jews, are tolerated: Four-ſifths of the peo- 


ple of Ireland, are Roman Catholics, and are conſe- 
quently excluded from all places of truſt and profit. 
There clergy are numerous. The Scotch are Preſbyte- 
rians, and are Calviniſts ! in doctrine and form of eccle- 


fſtaſtical government. The other moſt conſiderable re- 
lüigious fects in England, are, Unitarians, Baptiſts, Qua- 
ers (60,000) Methodiſts, Roman Catholics (Go, ooo) 


12,000 families of Jews, and French and German Lu- 
therans and Calviniſts. 


Hiſlory.] Britain was firſt inhabited by a tribe of 


Gauls. 1 ifty-two years before the birth of Chriſt, Ju- 
lus Cæſar ſubjected them to the Roman empire. The 


Romans remained maſters of Britain 500 years, till they 


were called home in defence of their native country 
_ againſt the invaſion of the Goths and Vandals. The 
Picts, Scots, and Saxons then took poſſeſſion. of the- 
Hand. In 1606, William, Duke of Mankind” obtain- 
ed a complete victory over Haro!d, King of England, 
which is called the Norman Con queſt. agna Charta 
was figned by John, 1216. T his; is called the bulwark 
of Engliſh liberty. In 1485, the houſes of York and 


Lancaſter were united in Henry VII. after a long and 


bloody conteſt. In 1603 King James VI. of Scotland, 
who ſucceeded Queen Elizabeth, united both kingdoms, 
under the name of Great Britain. We uſurpation -q 
Cromwell took place in 1647. The revolution 


called, on account of James 3 ſecond's. abdicating * | 
| "Srone, to whom William and Mary ſucceeded) oy 
pened 1688. Queen Anne ſuceeedegWilliamand Mary 
In 1702, in whom ended the Proteſtant line of Charles I. 
George I. of the houſe of Hanover, aſcended the throne 
in 1714, and the ſucceſſion has fince been regular in 
this line. George the III. is the . King. 
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GERMANY. 


Miles. 


. 122 4 600}... 45*4 and 54” 40'N. latitude. 
| Leng dae] between | 5, and 192? Eaſt longitude. 


OUNDED north, by the German ocean, Denmark 
and the Baltic; als NE: Poland and Hungary; 
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from Italy; weſt, by the dominions of France and the 


_ Lew Cowunrites, from which it is ſeparated by the Rhine, 
Moſelle, and the Maeſe er Meuſe. a 


Diviſions.] The German empire is divided into ten: 


eirc les, viz. 


lee Population. Circles; Poputation; 
Upper Saxony 3,700,000 } Burgundy + 1,880,009 
Lower Saxouy. 2, 100,000 Franconia: -  . 1,000,000 
Weſtphalia - 2,300,000 | Swabia. . I, 800,090 
Upper Rhine - 1,000,000 | Bavaria: 1,660,009 
Lower Rhine- 1, 100,0c0 | Auttria. Be, 4182, oo 


 fouth, by Switzerland and the Alps, which divide itz 


a» — 


Fg 


| 5 Total 26,265,000 
Beſides theſe ten: circles, there belong alſo to the 
German empire, | 


| 8 Population, 
The Kingdom of Bohemja, divided into 16 circles, 2,266,000 
The Marquiſate of Moravia, in 5 circles, 15137, 0 

»The Marquiſate of Lufatia, (belonging to the? 
8 400, ooo 


Elector of Saxony) a 
Sileſia, (belonging to the Roman empire). | _- 1,800,009 


According; to the lateſt accounts, Germany contains 
23 millions of inhabitants—300 free and ſovereign 


States, upwards. of 2,300 cities—3,o00 towns, and 


82,000. villages. 


Rivers.) No country can boaſt of a greater variety of 
noble large rivers than Germany. At their head ſtands 
the Danube or Donaw, ſo called from the ſwiſt- 


neſs of the current, and which ſome pretend to he 
naturally the fineſt river in the world. From Vienna 
to Belgrade, in Hungary, it is ſo broad, that in the wars 


between the Turks and Chriſtians, ſhips.of war have 


been engaged on it; and its. conveniency. for carriage 
to all the countries through which it paſſes, is incon- 


ceivable. The Danube, however, contains a vaſt nun- 


ber of cataracts and whirlpools; its ſtream is rapid, and 
its courſe, without reckoning turnings and windings, 1s 
computed to be 1,520 miles. The other principal riv- 
ers are, Rhine, Eibe, Oder, Weſer, and Moſelle. 

. Produttions amd Commerce.] From the advantageous 
fituation and the great extent of Germany, from the va- 
rious appearance of the ſoil, the number ts mountains, 
foreſts, and large rivers, we ſhould be led to expect, 
What we actually find, a great variety and BOY, of 
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uſeful productions. The northern, and chiefly ths 
__ northeaſtern parts, furniſh many ſorts of peltry, as ſkins 
of foxes, bears, wolves, ſquirrels, lynxes, wild cats, 


boars, &c. The ſouthern parts produce excellent wines 


and fruits; and the middle provinces great plenty of 


corn, cattle, and minerals. Salt is found in Germany, 


in greater abundance and purity, than in moſt. other 
countries: 


Government.) The German empire, which, till the 
year 843, was connected with France, now forms a ſtate 
by itſelf, or may be conſidered as a combination of up- 
wards of 300 ſovereignties, independent of each ot er, 


but compoſing one political body, under an clective head, 


ealled the Emperor of Germany, or the Roman Emperor. | 


All other ſovereigns allow him the firſt rank among the 


European monarchs. Eight princes of the empire, call-- 


ed Ejectors, have the right of electing the Emperor. 


The electors: are divided i into eceleſiaſtical and temporal. 


The King or Elector of Bo- 
2 ty hemia, - _ 
Rag : „„ „ . The EleQor, of che Palatine | 
The Archbiſhop of Mentz, ) 5 5 
The Archbiſhop of Treves, > © eo of Bax Lg 
"Phe Archbiſhep of Cle, EP a ra. em. x, S 
\ | | © The Elector of Brandenburg, | =. 
= = *Phe Elector of Brunſwick, ; 
The Elector of Hanover, 


Army.] The army of che Empire, when complete, 
muſt amount, according to agreement in 168 1, to 


28,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry. 


Re! 'ofon.] Since the year 155 5, the Roman Cath- 


Olic, the Lutheran, and the Calviniſt, generally called 
the Reformed Religion, have been the eſtabliſhed re- 
Eoions of Germany. The firſt prevails in the ſouth of 
Germany, the Lutheran in the north, and the Rcforme 4 
near the Rhine. 5 

Capital.) VIENNA, on the Danube, is the capital of 
Auſtria, and of the whole German empire; and is the 
reſidence of the Emperor. 


Improvements.) The Germans can boaſt of a greater 


number of uſeful diſcoveries and inventions i 6: arts and 
ſciences, than any other European nation. They have 
the honour of inventing the Art. of Printing, about the 


85 1450. 8 


— 
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Hiftory, c.] Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, 
King of France, was the founder of the German em- 
pire, in 800. The Emperor Joſeplr died Feb. 20, 1790; 
and his ſucceſſor, Leopold II. was poiſoned March 1, 
1792. The preſent Emperor is Francis. 
he German empire, when conſidered as one ſingle 
power or {tate, with the Emperor at its head, is of no 
reat political conſequence in Europe, beeaule irom the 
inequality and weak connexion oi its parts, and the 
different nature of their governments, from the inſig- 
nificancy of its ill compoſed army, and above all, from 
the different views and intereſts o: its maſters, it is next 
to impoſſible its force ſhould be united, compact and 
uniform. | | TE | 


E of: >, 8 2 

"THE countries belonging to this monarchy, are 

ſcattered, and without any natural connexion. 
The kingdom of Pruſſia is bounded north, by part of 
Samogitia; ſouth, by Poland Proper and Maſovia; eaſt, 
by part of Lithuania; weſt, by Poliſh Pruſſia and the 
Baltic; 160 miles in length, and 112 miles in breadth. 
Pruſſia extends to 35 N. lat, and is divided. into 


5 


| | - Population, 
The countries which are independent of the German Empire, 6,000,000- 
The countries which are dependent, | 6,400,000 


Wealth and Commerce.) The different provi; ces of the 
Pruſſian monarchy are by no means equal to one anoth- 
er, with reſpect to fertility and the articles of their 
produce. The kingdom of Pruiha, being the moſt 
northern part of the monarchy, is richt in corn, timber, 
manna, graſs, flax and peltry of all torts, and exports 
theſe articles. Amber is exported annually, to the value 
of 20,000 dollars. Pruſſia wants fait, and has no metals 
but iron. The profits of its. fiſheries are conſiderable. 
Other parts of the monarchy produce various metallic. 
ores, minerals, and precious ſtones. The ſum accru-. 
ing to the King from the. 1». ines, amounts to 800% 
dollars, and the profits of private proprietors to 500,005, 
dollars. Five thouſand hands are employed in the ſilk. 

5 N | manufactures. 
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manufattures. Pruſſia annually exports hnen to the 
value of 6 millions of dollars. Their manufactures of 


Iron, cloth, ſilk, linen, leather, cotton, porcelain, hard 
wares, glaſs, paper, and their principal manufactures, 


employ upwards of 155,000 hands, and the produce of 


their induſtry is eſtimated at upwards of 3a millions of 
dollars. 


Capital Towns.) KONINGSBURG, a City of Poland, the 


- eapital of Ducal Prujka, and of the King of Pruiſia J 
Poliſh dominions, is fituated on the river Bregal, over 
which it has ſeven bridges. According to Buſching, it 
is ſeven miles in circumterence, and contains 3800 kou!- 
es, and about 60,000 inhabitants. Its river a nav- 
izable for ſhips, it has made a conſiderable figure in the 
commercial world. A univerſity was founded at Ko- 


ningſburg in 1554. 


BERLIN is the capital of the Pruſſian dominions in 


Germany, ſituated on the river Spree, in the marqui- 
ſate of Brandenburg. 


Government and Religion. ] The Pruſſian Monarchy 


' reſembles a very complicated machine, which, by its in- 
genious and admirable conſtruction, produces the great- 


eſt effects with the greateſt eaſe, but in which the yield- 


ing of a wheel, or the relaxation of a ſpring, will itop 
the motion of the whole. The united effects of flourith» 
ing finances, of prudent economy, of accuracy and diſ- 
patch in every branch of eee gaben and of a for- 
midable military ſtrength, have given ſuch conſequence 

to the Proffian monarchy; that the tranquility and fe- 


15 curity not only of Germany, but of all Europe, depend, 


in a great meaſure, on the politics of its cabinet. The 
adminiſtration of juſtice is lixcwiſe adinirably ſimpliſicd, 
and executed with unparalleled quickneſs. 

| Under the reign of the late King, Frederick the 
Great, all fects of Chriſtians lived peaceably tog gether, 
becauſe the eſtabliſhed religion, which is the reformed, 


had no power to oppreſs thoſe of a different perſuation.. 


Roman Catholics and Jews are very numerous in the 
Prufflan dominions; they enjoy the moit perfect free- 


dom in the exerciſe of th. 5- religion. 


Army.] In 178 3, the army. of Pruſſia amounted. 40 
bir men. 


Finances. 


of V 
land: 
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Fine A, The finances of this monarchy amount to 
23 millions of dollars. | 


Hiſtory.] Pruſſia was anciently inhabited by an idol- 
atrous and cruel people. The barbarity and ravages they 


were continually making upon their neighbours, obliged 


Conrad, Duke of Maſovia, about the middle of the thir- 
teenth centuryy to call to his aſſiſtance the Knights of the 
Teutonic order, who were juſt returned from the holy 
land, "Theſe Knights choſe a grand maſter, and attack- 
ed thoſe people. with ſucceſs, and after a bloody war of 
fifty years reduced them to obedience and obliged them 
to embrace Chriſtianity. They maintained their con- 

queſt till 15 25, when Albert, Margrave of Bra andenburg, 

their laſt 2 5 Maſter, having made himſelf maſter of 
all Pruſſia, ceded the weſtern part to the king of Po- 
land, and was acknowledged duke of the caſtern part, 
but to be held as a fief of that kingdom. Ihe elector, 
Frederick William, ſurnamed the Great, by a treaty with 


Poland in 1656, obtained 2 confirmation of this part of 


Pruſſia to him and his heirs, free from vaſlalage, and, in 
1663, he Was declared independent and ſovereign Duke. 
Wit theſe titles, and as Grand Maſter of the ' Teutonic 
order, they continued till 1701, when Frederick, ton of 
Frederick William the Great, and grandfather of the Iate 

king, raiſed the dutchy of Pruſſia to a kingdom, and on 
January 18, 1701, in a folemn aſſembly of the ſtates of 
the empire, placed the crown, with his own hands, upon 
his head; ſoon after which he was acknowledged as 
King of Pruffia by all the other European powers. 
Frederick III. died Auguſt 17, 1586, and was ſuecced- 


ed by his nephew, F rederick William „the preſeſ King, 


who was born 1 in the year 1744. 25 
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HE Auſtrian dominions include, 1. The circle 
of Auſtria, the kingdom of Bohemia, Marquiſate 
of Moravia, part of Sileſia, and the Auſtrian Nether- 


lands 3 all which belong to the German empire. 2. 
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Lombardy in Italy ; Hungary, Illyria, Tranſylvania, 
Buckowina, Gallicia and Lodomiria ; countries, which 
are independent of the German empire. 

Wealth, Commerce, c.] The provinces of the Auſ- 
trian monarchy, are not only favourably fituated as to 
climate, but they may be reckoned among the molt fer- 
tile in Europe. There is ſcarcely any valuable product 
which is n»t to be met with in them. Bohemia pro- 


duces and exports flax, wool, hides, ikins, hops, iron, 


ſteel, tin, cobalt, vitriol, brimſtone, allum, garnets, and 
other precious ſtones ; it imports ſalt, wine, ſilk, cot- 
ton, ſpices, &c. upon the whole, the value of exports 
exceeds that of the imports by two millions of florins. 
Sileſia exports. large quantities of linen, and Moravia 
has a great number of manufactures of all forts, chiefly 
of cloth, the produce of which amounts to the value of 
13 millions. The exports of Lower Auſtria to the Le- 


. vant, are computed at fix millions; but the imports, 


conſiſting of the articles of cotton, goats or camel hair, 


ſpices and coffee, at nine millions. The diſtrict com- 


prehending the provinces of Stiria, Carinthia, and Car- 
niola, called by the German geographers Interior Auſ- 
tria, is famous for its minerals. Lombardy, the popu- 
lation of which is prodigious, produces vaſt quantities 
of ſilk, to the amount of 4,500,000 florins. The value 
of the mines of the Auſtrian monarchy 1s computed to 


amount to 19, ooo, ooo florins. It is well known that 


* W 


Hungary produces an incredible quantity of excellent 
wines; the moſt delicious of which is the famous Tokay. 
The Auſtrian Netherlands have been long famous for 


their fiſheries, corn, madder, and flax of a ſuperior ſine- 


princes of the Houſe of Auſtria have omitted nothing 


neſs, of which the Brabant lace is made, which brings 
a great deal of money into the country. 


Viexxa is the capital of the circle of Auſtria, and 


is the reſidence of the Emperor of the whole empire 
of- Germany. It is a noble and a ſtrong city, and the 


that could centribute to its grandeur and riches. Its in- 


amount to above 100 millions of florins. 


habitants are reckoned at 206,000. _ 


Linances.] The finances of the Auſtrian monarchy 


Their 


5 
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Their debts to about 200 millions of florins. _ 

Army.] The Auſtrian army, according to the new 
regulations of 1779, amount to 283, ooo men. | 

General Remarks.] The Roman Catholic religion is 
the eſtabliſhed religion of the monarchy : there are, 
however, at leaft 80,000 Proteſtants in the provinces 
belonging to the German empire. In Hungary the 
number of Proteſtants is ſo great, that ſince the act of 
toleration has been publiſhed, no leſs than 200 church- 
es have been allowed to them. There are beſides ma- 
ny thouſand Greeks, 223,000 Jews, and about 50,000 - 
Egyptians or Gypſies, in the Auftrian dominions. At 
the beginning of. the preſent reign, there were upwards 
of 2,000 convents of monks and nuns, which are nov 
wiſely reduced to 1,143- The arts and ſciences, hither- 
to greatly neglected, begin to make conſiderable prog- 
reſs. The Emperor Joſeph appropriated the greateit 
part of the revenues, ariſing from the eſtates of the 
ſecularized convents, to the improvement of the ſchools, 
and the encouragement of literary merit. f 
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KINGDOM or BOHEMIA. 


.[BzLoncitxG.To THE AusTRIAN Monarcuy.] 
- 'SITVATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. | | : 
Length 478 3 43? and 527 N. lat. 
Breadth 322 hebwoen 12% and 192? E. lou. 


b. . DOUNDED by Saxony and Bran- 
Boundaries] | denburg, ths 5 by Poland 
and Hungary on the eaſt; by Auſtria and Bavaria, on 
the ſouth; and by the Palatinate of Bavaria, on the weſt; 
formerly comprehending, 1. Bohemia Proper; 2. Sile- 
ſia; and 3. Moravia. | : | 
Cities and Towns.] PRAGUE, the capital of Bohemia, 
is one of the fineſt and moſt magnificent cities in Eu- 
rope, and famous for its noble bridge. Its circumfer- 
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the Empire, and Bohemia. 
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ence is ſo large, that the grand Pruſſian army, in its laſt 


 Gege, never could completely inveſt it. The inhabit- 
ants are computed at 80,000., It contains 92 churches 


and chapels, and 40 cloiſters. It is a place of little or 


no trade, and therefore the middling inhabitants are 
not wealthy; but the Jews are ſaid to carry on a large 
commerce in jewels. Olmutz is the capital of Moravia. 
It is well fortified, and has manufacturc.: of woollen, 


iron, glaſs, paper and gunpowder. It contains 11,000 


inhabitants. Breſlaw is the capital of Sileſia. 
Commerce and Manufatures.) See Auſtria. 


Conftitution and Government.) The forms, and only 


the forms of the old Bohemian. conſtitution ſtill ſubfilt ; 


but the government under the Emperor is deſpotic. 
Their ſtates are compoſed of the clergy, nobility, gen- 
try, and repreſentatives of towns. | 


Hyftory.) The Bohemian nobility uſed to elect their 


- own princes, though the Emperors of Germany ſome- 
times impoſed a King upon them, and at length ufurped 
that throne themſelves. In the year 1438, Albert II. 


of Auſtria received three crowns, - that of Hungary, 


In 1414, john Huſs and Jerome of Prague, two of the 


firſt reformers, and Bohemians, were burnt at the coun- 
cil of Conſtance, though the Emperor of Germany had 


given them his protection. I is occaſioned an inſur- 
rection in Bohemia. 'The people of Prague; threw the 


Exſperor's officers out of the windows of the council 
chamber; and the famous Zifca, aſſembling an army 
of 40,000 Bohemians, defeated the Emperor's forces in 


ſeveral engagements, and drove the Imperialiſts out of 


the kingdom. The diviſions of the Huſfites amang 


themſelves, enabled the Emperor to keep poſſeſſion of 


Bohemia, thougly an attempt was made to throw off the 


Imperial yoke, by electing, in the year 1618, a Proteſt- 


ant King, in the perſon of the Prince Palatine, ſon-in- 


* 


gy the Emperor's generals, andy being ſtripped of 


Eis other dominions, was forced to gepend on the court 


of. England for a ſubſiſtence. After a war of 30 years 


duration, which deſolated the whole empire, the Bohe- 
mins, ſince that-time, have remained ſubject to the 


Houſe of Auſtria, ,, - | 
| N HUNGARY. 


* 


law to James I. of England. He was driven from Bo- 
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 Boundaries:} 


nube, capital, Buda, N. lat. 47 40', E. lon. 19? 20˙. 


Rivers.) Theſe are the Danube, Drave, Save, 


Teyſſe, Meriſh and Temes: | 


Population.) Hungary. contains 3,170,000 inhabit- 


ters in lakes and marſhes... The air in the northern 


parts is more ſerene. and healthy. The ſoil in ſome - 


arts is very fertile, and produces almoſt every kind of 


ruits.. They have a: fine. breed of mouſe-coloureg 


horſes, much eſteemed by military officers. 


Religion.] The eſtabliſhed. religion in Hungary is 
the Roman Catholic, though the greater part of the in- 
habitants are Proteſtants or Greeks; and they now en- 


joy the full exerciſe of their religious liberties. 


* 


Government.) By the conſtitution of Hungary, the | 
crown is ſtill' held to be elective. This point is not 


diſputed. All that is inſiſted on is, that the heir of the 


Houſe of Auſtria ſhall be elected as often as a vacancy 


happens. 


The regalia of Hungary, conſiſting of the crown and 


ſceptre of St. Stephen, the firſt. King, are depoſited in 


Preſburg.' Theſe are carefully ſecured by ſeven locks, | 
the keys of which are kept by the ſame number of Hun- 
garian noblemen. Ne prince is held by the populace - 


as 


- 


OUNDED north, by Poland; eaſt, 
1 DD by Tranſylvania and Walachia; 
ſouth, by Sclavonia; welt, by Auſtria and Moravia. 
Divided into Upper Hungary, north of the Danube, cap- 
ital, Preſburg ; and Lorber Hungary, ſouth of the Da- 


Air, Soil and Produce.) Tßzhe air in the ſouthern parts 
of Hungary is very unhealthy, owing to ſtagnated wa- 
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as legally their ſovereign, till he be crowned with thc 


diadem of King Stephen; and they have a notion that 


the fate of their nation depends upon this crown's re- 
maining in their potleſhon.; it has therefore been always 
ED in times of danger, to places of the greateſt 
ſafety. | | 
Chief Towns.) PRESBURG, N. lat. 48* 20', E.lon. 175 
30', in Upper Hungary, is the capital of the whole king- 
=. 30g It is well built on the Danube, and, like Vien- 
na, has ſuburbs more magnificent than itſelf. In this 
city the States of Hungary hold their aſſemblies, and in 
the cathedral church the ſovereign is crowned. 
Hiftory.) This kingdom is the ancient Pannonia. 

Julius Cæſar was the firſt Roman.that attacked Hunga- 
ry, and Tiberius ſubdued it. The Goths afterward: 
took it; and in the- year 376 it became a prey to the 
Huns and Lombards. It was annexed to the Empire 
of Germany under Charlemagne, but became an inde- 
pendent kingdom in 920. TIt was the ſeat of blood) 
wars between the Turks and Germans, from 1 540 tv 
1739, when, by the treaty of grace, it was ceded to 
the latter, and is now annexed to the German empire. 
Formerly it was an aſſemblage of different ſtates, and. 
Stephen was the firſt who afſumed the title of King, in 
the year 997. He was diſtinguiſhed with the appella- 
tion of Saint, becauſe he firſt. introduced Chriſtianity 
into this country. Ts N 


% 


* * —— 
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TRANSYLVANIA, SCI AVONIA, CR OA. 
TIA and HUNGARIAN DALMATIA. 


E have thrown thoſe countries under one divi- 

fon, for ſeveral reaſons, and particularly becauſe 
we have no account ſufficiently exact, of their extent 
and boundaries. 'The beſt account of them follows : 
'Franſylvania belongs to the Houſe of Auſtria, and is 
bounded on the north, by the Carpathian mountains, 
which divide it from Poland; on ch 
and Walachia; on the fouth, by Walachia; and = the 

. | - Wen, 


e eaſt, by Moldavia. 


2 5 3 1 


It is 80. miles in lengt 
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weſt, by Upper and Lower Hungary. It lies between 


22 and 25 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 45 and 48 of 


north latitude. Its length is extended about 185, and 


its breadth 120 miles, and contains nearly 14, 400 ſquare 


miles, but it is ſurrounded on all ſides by high moun- 


tains. Its produce, vegetables and animals are almoſt 
the ſame with thoſe of Hungary. Catholics, Lutherans, 
Calviniſts, Socinians, Arians, Greeks, Mahometans, and 


other ſectaries here enjoy their ſeveral religions. 


Tranſylvania is part of the ancient Dacia, the inhab- 


itants of which long employed the Roman arms, before 
they could be ſubdued. The Tranſylvanians can bring 


to the field 30,000 troops. Stephen I. King of Hun- 
gary, introduced Chriſtianity there about the year 
1 FE TEES | 7 
Sclavonia lies between the ' 16th and 23d degrees of 
eaſt longitude, and the 45th and 47th of north latitude. - 


It is thought to be about 200 miles in length, and 60 in 


breadth, and contains about 10,000 ſquare miles. It is 


bounded by the Drave, on the north; by the Danube 


on the eaſt; by the Save on the ſouth ; and by Kiria 
in Auſtria on the weſt. The Sclavonians are zealous 
Roman Catholics, though Greeks and Jews are toler- 
ated. In 1746, Sclavonia was united to Hungary, and 
the States ſend repreſentatives to the diet of Hungary. 
Croatia lies between the 15th and 17th degrees of 
eaſt longitude, and the 45th and 47th of north latitude. 
* 70 in breadth, and con- 
tains about 2,500 ſquare miles. The manners, govern- 
ment, religion, language and cuſtoms of the Croats are 
ſimilar to thoſe of the Sclavonians and Tranfylvanians, 
who are their neighbours. Carolitadt is a place of ſome 
note, but: Zagrab 1s the capital of Croatia. | 
Hungarian Dalmatia hes in the upper part of the 


_ Adriatic Sea, and conſiſts of five diſtricts, in which the 


moſt remarkable places are Segna, which is a royal free 
town, fortified both by nature and by art; and ſituated 


mear the ſea, in a bleak, mountainous and barren ſoil; 


and Ottoſchatz, a fronticr fortification on the river / 
Gatzka. - | | 
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342 POLAND AD LITHUANIA. 


POLAND AND LITHUANIA. 


: Miles. | 
Length J5oo] z,.. - 16 and 34% E. lon. 8 
Breadth 4 between 46 3o' and 57 35'N. lat. 


EFORE the extraordinary partition of this country 
by the King of Pruſſia, aided by the Emperor and 
Empreſs Queen, and the Empreſs of Ruſſia, which 
event happened ſince the year 1771, the kingdom of 
Poland, with the Dutchy of Lithuania annexed, was 
bounded north, by Livonia, Muſcovy and the Baltic; 
eaſt, by Muſcovy ; ſouth, by Hungary, Turkey and 
Little Tartary; weſt, by Germany. Containing 230 


In Poland, were villages 2,377, convents of nuns 86, 

noblemen's eſtates 22,032, abbeys 37, convents of monks: 

79, houſes in general 1, 674, 328, peaſants 1, 243, ooo, 
ews 5 oo, ooo. : | 


Diviſions.) The kingdom of Poland formerly con- 


tained 155 towns, and was divided into, 1. Great Po- 
land. 2. Little Poland. 3. Prufha Royal. 4. Sa- 


mogitia. 5. Courland. 6. Lithuania. 7. Maſovia.. 


8. Podolachia. g. Poleſia. 1o. Red Ruſſia. 11. Po- 
dolia. 12. Volhinia. 8 | 
By a manifeſto publiſhed March 25, 1793, this un- 


| fortunate country underwent another excihon, which 


left to the kingdom of Poland three of its ſmalleſt prov-- 
inces, viz. Maſovia, Samogitia, and Podolachia, contain- 
ing 20,000 ſquare miles, out of 226,000, which for-- 
merly belonged to this kingdom. MS | 

_ Wealth and Commerce.] Poland is one of the weakeſt 
ſtates in Europe, owing to the oppreſſion of the trades. 
people in the towns, and the ſlavery of the peaſantry. 
If the {kill of the natives in agriculture bore any pro- 
portion to the fertility of the foil, Poland might be one 
of the richeſt countries in the world ; for though a large 


part of it lies uncultivated, it exports no inconſiderable 


quantity i corn. Want of induſtry and of freedom, 
are the chief reaſons that the balance of trade is ſo much 


againſt Poland. The exports are corn, hemp, flax, horſcs, 


cattle, 
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POLAND and LITHUANIA. 343 
eattle, (about 100,000 oxen every year) peltry, tim- 
ber, metals, manna, wax, honey, &c. the value of them 
in the year 1777, amounted to nearly 30 millions of 
dollars. The imports, conſiſting chietly in wine, cloth, 
ſifk, hard ware, gold, filver, Eaſt and Weſt India goods, 
were ſuppofed to amount to no leſs than 47 millions of 


dollars. 
Government. * What their more powerful and tyran- 


nical neighbours are pleaſed to appoint. 


Religion.] The eſtabliſhed religion is the Roman 
Catholic. Proteſtants, to whom the name of Diſſidents 


is now confined, are tolerated. The power of the Pope 


and of the Prieſts is very great. 

Population.] Previous to the diſmemberment of 
this kingdom, in 1772, its inhabitants amounted to 
14,000,000 ; afterwards to ROOT now to leſs 


than half the laſt number. 


£ 


Cabital.] Warſaw, ſituated on the river Viſtula, in. 
the centre of Poland, contains 70,000 inhabitants. 

Hiftory.] Poland was anciently the country of the 
Vandals, who emigrated from it to invade the Roman: 
empire. It was erected into a duchy, of which Lechus 
was the firſt Duke, A. D. 694. In his time the uſe of 
gold and filver was unknown to his ſubjects, their com- 
merce being carried on only by exchange of goods. It 


became a kingdom in the year 1000; Otho III. Empe- 


ror of Germany, conferring the title of King on Boleſ- 
laus I. Red Ruſſia was added to this kingdom by Bo- 
leflaus II. who married the heireſs of that country, 
A. D. 1059. Diſmembered by the Emperor of Ger- 
many, the Empreſs of Ruſſia, and the King of Pruſſia, 
who, by a partition treaty, ſeized the moſt valuable ter- 
ritories, 1772. Theſe nations have lately made another 
partition of this kingdom, in conſequence of which, it 
is ſaid that the King and Diet of Poland, have by treaty 
formally reſigned their country into the hands of their 
oppreſſors. This event took place early in the year 
17 

Ma any intereſtin particulars reſpecting this country 
may be found in the American Unixerſal Geography, 


* SWITZERLAND. 


t SWITZERLAND: 


Miles. 


Length 260 „ Fand 11 E. longitude- 

1 21 between 45 and 48? N. latitude. 
OUNDED north, by Germany; Eaſt, by Tirol, 
Trent and Lake Conſtance; 5. fouth, by Italy z weſt, 

by France. : 

Divifions.)* Switzerland is divided | into thirteen can- 3 
tons, which ſtand in point of precedency. as follows: 1 
1. Zurich; 2. Berne; 3. Lucerne; 4. Uri; 5. Switz; | 
6. Underwald.; 1 Zug 1 ; 8. Glaris; 9. Baſil or Baſle; : 
10. 3 11. Soleure; 12. Scha Thauſe; 13. p- 

nze : 
1 BERNE; on the river Aar, contains 10, 50 ry 
inhabitants. BasIL: or BAsLE, on the banks of the 
Rhine, contains--220-. ftreets, and by ſome is reckoned * | 
the capital of all Switzerland, 1 5,000 inhabitants. | 

Rivers} | The principal rivers are. the Rhine and - 
Rhone, both of which riſe in the Alps. 

Air, Soil and Proguftions.} This country is full of 
mountains; on the tops of ſome of them, the ſnow re- 
mains the year round-; the air, of conſequence, is keen, 
and the froſts ſevere. In the ſummer the inequality of 
the ſoil .renders - the ſame province very unequal in its 
ſeaſons. On one fide of the mountains, called the 
Alps, the inhabitants are often reaping, while they are 
ſowing on the other. The vallies, however, are warm, 
fruitful, and well cultivated.'. The water of Switzer- 
land is excellent, deſcending from the mountains in 
beautiful cataracts, which have a moſt plcafing and de- 
lightful effect. Ith productions are ſheep, cattle; wine, 
flax, wheat, barley; apples, peaches, cherries, cheſnuts » 
and plums-. 

Populationand Character] The number of. inhabit- 
ants, in 1793, Was 1,020,000...” 

The Swiſs are a brave, hardy, induſtrious people, re- 
markable for their fidelity, and their zealous attachment 
to the liberties of their country. A general ſimplicity 
of manners, an open, unaffected frankneſs, together 
with 3 rait of freedom, are the moſt. 
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SWITZERLAND. 345 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of the inhabitants of 
Switzerland. On the firſt entrance into this coun- 
try, travellers cannot but obſerve the air of content and 
ſatisfaction, which appears in the countenances of the 
inhabitants. A taſte for literature is prevalent among 
them, from the higheſt to the loweſt rank. Theſe are 
the happy conſequences of a mild republican gevern- 
mens: =: 2, 
Religion.] The eſtabliſhed religions are Calviniſm 
and Popery ; though, in ſome doctrinal points, they 
diſter much from Catvin. Their ſentiments on re- 
ligious toleration are much leſs liberal than upon civil 
government. | | >= 
Government.) Switz zlund comprehends thirteen 
cantons, that is, ſo man; different republics, all united 
in one confederacy, for their mutual preſervation. The 
government is partly ariflocratical, and partly demo- 
cratical. Every canton is abſolute in its own juriſdic- 
tion. But whether the government be ariſtocraticah, 
democratical, or mixed, a general ſpirit of liberty per- 
vades and actuates the ſeveral conſtitutions. The real 
intereſts of the people appear to be attended to, and 
they enjoy a degree of happineſs, not to be expected in 
deipotic governments. Ts 
Hiſtory.] The old inhabitants of this country were 
called Helvetn ; they were defeated by Julius Czar, 
57 years before Chriſt, and the territory remained ſub- 
ject to the Romans, till it was conquered by the Al- 
emans, German entigrants, A. D., 395; who were ex- 
pelled by Clovis, King of France, in 496. It under- 
went another revolution in 888, being made part of 
the kingdom of Burgundy, to Conrad II. Emperor of 
Germany; from which time it was, held as part of the 
empire, till the year 1307, when a very ſingular revolt 
delivered the Swiſs cantons from the German yoke. 
Griſler, Governor of theſe provinces for the Emperor 
Albert, having ordered one William Tell, an illuſtrious 
Zwiſs patriot, under pain of death, to ſhoot at an apple, | 
placed on the head of one of his children, he had the i 
dexterity, though the diſtance was very conſiderable, ; 
to ſtrike it off without hitting the child. The tyrant, 
perceiving. that he had another arrow under his cloak, 
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345 NETHERLANDS. 


aſked him for what purpoſe. he intended it ? he boldly. 
replied, “ To have ſhot you fo the heart, if I'd had the 
misfortune to kill my ton.” The enraged Governor 


ordered him to be hanged ; but his fellow citizens, ani- 
mated by his fortitudè and patriotiſm, flew to arms, at- 


tacked and vanquiſhed Gritler, who was ſhot dead by 
Tell, and the independency of the ſeveral ſtates of this 
country, now called the Thirteen Cantons, under a re- 
publican form of government took place immediately; 


which was made perpetual, by a league ainong them-- 


ſelves, in the year 1315; and confirmed by treaty with 


the other powers of Europe, 1649. Seven of theſe 


cantons are Roman.Catholics, and ſix Proteſtants. 


8 8 — 
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NETHERLANDS. 
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NH ſeventeen provinces; which are known. by the 
name of the Netherlands, were formerly part of 


Gallia Belgica, and afterwards of the circle of Beigium, 


or Burgundy, in the. German empire. They obtained. 


the general name of Netherlands, Pais Bas, or Low 
Countries, from their ſituation in reſpect of Germany. 


<, Extent, Situation and Boundaries F the Seventeen 
| Provinces... 
8 Cage and 549 N. latitud 
ngth gool,  _ 49% and 54 N. latitude. 
Breadth 260 between 


by Germany, eaſt; by Lorrain and. France, ſouth ; and 


hy the Britiſh. channel, weſt. 


We ſhall, for the fake of perſpicuity, and to avoid. 
repetition, treat of the ſeventeen provinces under two 
reat diviſions : Firſt, the Northern, which contain the 
1 United Provinces, uſually known by the name of 
HoLLanD: Secondly, the Southern, containing the Aui-- 
tian and French Netherlands, 3 


HOLLAND,, ' 


20 and 7 E. longitude... 
They are bounded by the German ſea on the north; 
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HOLLAND, oz THE SEVEN UNITED 


PROVINCES. 
ag 1 . 2 & = Sq. Mites. 
Length 180T,, 51920'/& 53230'N.L. | 
Breadth 1 44 between 29 and 7 Patt lon. 1000S 


OUNDED eaſt, by Germany; ſouth, by the Auſ- 
AI trian and French Netherlands'; weſt and north, 
by the German ocean. Containing 113 towns, 1,400 
villages. : 


Divifons and Population. 


Pravinces. Population, (bie, Towns, Hb ak. 
Gelderland, Nimiguen, 12, 00 
Holland, _ 989,000 Amiterdam, 212,000 
Utrecht 85,000 Utgecht, 30,900 
Zealand, 85,000 Midhteburg, | . 24,000 
Frieſland, 140,000 . Leuwarden, 

Overyſſel, Deventer, 

Gronningen, 100,000 Greoenningen. 


Total 2,758,632 in 1785, 


Country of Drenthe, under the protection of the 
United Provinces. _ : - 

Lands of the Generalitv, commonly called Dutch 
Brabant, 435,000 inhabitants. Chief town, Bois le 
Duc, 12,000 inhabitants. 


 Poſſefſions.} 1. In Aſa. The coaſt of the iſland of 


Java; the capital of which is Batavia, the ſeat of the 
governor-general of all the Eaſt India ſettlements of the 
Dutch. 2. Some ſettlements on the coaſt of Sumatra. 
3. The greateſt part of the Molucca, or Spice lands ; 
chiefly Amboyna, Banda, 'Fernate, Tidor, Motyr, Ba- 
chian ; ſettlements or factories on the iſland of Celebes, 
&c. 4. On the coaſts of Malabar and Coromandel; 


Sedraipatam, Bimlipatan, _ Tepatam, Cochin, and Ca- 


nannore ; factories at Surat, Petra, &c. alſo, in the 


Gulf.of Perſia, at Gamron, Baſſora, &c. 5. On the 
Iſland of Ceylon“ the chief Journ is Columbo; they 


have beſides, Trincomale, Ja napatam, Negambo, and 
a-great number of lodges, or factories... F 
| | 25:00 


This place has been taken by the Engliſh in the preſent war. 
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2. In Africa. 1. The Cape of Good Hope,“ a large 
ſettlement, of which the Capetown, with its fortreſs, is 
the capital. There is alſo a French colony at the Cape, 
called Nouvelle Rochelle. 'The governor of the Cape 


does not depend on the governor of Batavia, but is 
under the immediate control of the States of Holland. 


2. George de la Mina, and other fortreſſes and facto- 


ries in Guinea. 


3. In America. 1. The iflands of St. Euſtatia, Saba, 


| Curacoa. 2. The colonies of Eſſequibo, Demarara, 
Surrinam, and Berbice, on the continent of Guiana. 
Wealth and Commercr.] The Seven United Provinces 
afford a ftriking proof, that unwearied and perſevering 
induftry 1s capable of conquering every diſadvantage 
of climate and fituation. The air and water are bad: 
-the ſoil naturally ptoduces ſcarcely any thing but turf ; 
and the poſſeſſion of this foil, poor as it is, is diſputed 
by the ocean, which, riſing conſiderably above the level 
of the land, can only be prevented by ſtrong and ex- 
penſive dykes, from overflowing a ſpot which ſeems to 
be ſtolen from its natural domains. Notwithſtanding 
theſe difficulties, which might ſeem inſurmountable to a 
leſs induſtrious people, the perſevering -labours of the 
patient Dutchmen have rendered this tmall, and ſeem- 
ingly inſignificant territory, one of the richeſt ſpots in 
Europe, both with reſpect to population and property. 
In other countries, which are poſſeſſed of a variety ot 
natural productions, we are not ſurpriſed to find manu- 
factures employed in multiplying the riches which the 
bounty of the ſoil beſtows; but to fee, in a country 
like Holland, large woollen manufactures, where there 
are ſcarcely any flocks; numberleſs artiſts employed in 


metals, where there is no mine; thouſands of ſaw mills, 


where there is ſcarcely any foreſts; an immenſe quantity 


of corn exported from a country where there 1s not. 


agriculture enough to ſupport one half of its inhabitants, 


muſt ſtrike every obſerver with admiration. Among 


the molt valuable productions of this country may be 
reckoned their excellent cattle. They export large 
quantities of madder, a vegetable much uſed in dying. 
Their fiſheries yield a clear profit of many millions of 
V florins. 

* This place has been lately captured by the Eoglic. 
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Dotirs. The trade of Hoilai extends to almoſt every 
part of the world, to the excluſion, in ſome branches, 
of all their European competitors. | 

Capital.) AMSTERDAM, Which is built on piles of 
wood, and is one of the moiſt commercial cities in the 


world, has more than one half the trade of Holland; 


and, in this celebrated centre of an immenſe commerce, 


a bank is eſtabliſhed of that ſpecies, called a Giro Bank, 
of very great wealth and greater credit. 

Government.) Since the great confederation of U- 
trecht, made in the year 1579, the Seven United Proy- 
inces mult be looked upon as one political body, united 
for the preſervation-of the whole, of which each ſingle 
province is governed by its own laws, and exerciſes mo{l 
of the rights of a ſovereign ſtate. In conſequence of 
the union, the Seven Provinces guaranteed each other's 
rights, they made war, and peace, they levied taxes, &Cc. 
in their joint capacity; but as to internal government, 
each province was independent of the other provinces, 
and of the ſupreme power of the republic. The prov- 
inces rank in the order they are mentioned. They lent 
deputies choſen out of the provincial ſtates, to the gen- 
eral aſſembly, called the States General, which was inveſt- 


ed with the ſupreme legiſlative power of the confedera- 
tion. Each province might ſend as many members as it 


pleaſed, but it had only one voice in the aſſembly of the 
ſtates. Before the late revolution, that aſſembly was 
compoled of 58 deputics. -At the head of this govern- 
ment was the Stadtholder, who*exercifed a very con- 
ſiderable part of the exceutive power of the ſtate. At 
preſent the government is unſetiled. _ 
Religion.] The Calviniſt or Reformed religion is eſ- 
tabliſhed in Holland; but others are tolerateee. 
None but Calviniſts can hold any employment of 
truſt or profit. The church is governed by Preſbyte- 
Ties and Synods. Qf the latter, there are nine for ſin- 
- gle provinces, and one national Synod, ſubject, how- 
ever, to the control of the States General. The French 


and Walloon Calviniſts have Synods of their own. In 
the Seven Provinces are 19579 miniſters of the eſtab» 


alloon churc, $00 Roman 


liſhed church, go of the 
1 5 * Catholic, 
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Catholic, 53 Lutheran, 43 Arminian, and 312 Baptiſt 
miniſters. In the Eaſt Indies there are 46 and in the 
Weſt Indies 9 miniſters of the eſtabliſhed church. 

Hiftory.] Theſe provinces were originally an aſſem- 
blage of ſeveral Lordſhips, dependent upon the Kings 
of Spain; from whoſe yoke they withdrew themlelves 
during the reign of Philip H. in the year 1579, under 
the conduct of the Prince of Orange, and formed the 
republic, now called the Seven United Provinces, or 
Holland, that being the moſt remarkable province. 
The office of Stadtholder, or Captain General of the 


United Provinces, was made hereditary m the Prince 


of Orange's family, not excepting females, in 1747. 


— — — 
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NETHERLANDS. 


Miles. 3 
Length 200 40 and 522 north latitude. 
Breadth _ between 1 2* and 7“ eaſt longitude. 


OUNDED north, by Holland and the German 
ocean; eaſt, by Germany; ſouth and welt, by 
France and the Britiſh channel. : 


Divijſſaus.] This country is divided into ten prov- 


inces, viz.* 


Provinces, - 


| re Town: 
| Brabant, belonging to the Dutch and Auſtrians, J 1 
8 5 fubject to the Houſe of Auſtria, Antwerp. 
, a 
Limburg, belonging to the Dutch and Auſtrians, Limburg. 
Luxemburg, Auſtrian ard French, h Luxemburg. 
Namur, middle parts belonging to Auſtria, Namur, 
Hainault, Auſtrian and French, Mons. 
Cambreſis, ſubject to France, 'Cambray, 
* Arras. 


Artois, ſubject to France, FS | 
pl. As belonging to the Dutch, Auſtrians, and 5 Ghent. 
88 French, | | | 2 Oltend, 


 Thbabitants 


This country is deſcribed as it exiſted before the late revolution. 
It is now in a revolutionary ſtate, and the ſeat of war, 
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Inhabitags and Religion.] The Netherlands are in- 
habited by about 1,500,000 ſouls. The Roman Cath- 
olic is the eſtabliſhed religion, but Proteſtants and Jews 
are not moleſted. | 

* Manufaftures.) Their principal manufactures are, 
fine lawns, cambrics, lace and tapeſtry, with which 
they carry on a very advantageous traffic, eſpecially 
with England, from whence it is computed they re- 
ceive a balance of half a million annuaily, in time 0: 

eace. | 
F Chief Towns.) BRUSSELS is the chief town of Bra- 


bant, and the capital of Flanders. Here the beſt cam- 


blets are made, and moſt of the fine laces, which are 
worn in every part of the world. 

Government, | The Auſtrian Netherlands. are ſtill 
conſidered as a circle of the empire, of which the arch- 
dacal houſe, as being foyereign of the whole, is the ſole 
director and ſummoning prince. This circle contributes 
its ſhare to the impoſts of the empire, and ſends an en- 


voy to the diet, but is not ſubject to the judicatories of 


the empire. It is under a governor-general, appoint- 


ed by the court of Vienna. The face of an aſ- 


ſembly, or parliament, for each province, is ftull 
kept up, and conſiſts of the clergy, nobility, and 


deputies of towns, who meet at Bruſſels. Each 
province claims particular privileges, but they are 


of very little effect; and the governor ſeldom or 
never finds any reſiſtance to the will of his court. 


Every province has a particular governor, ſubject to tlie 
regent z and eauſes are here decided according to the 


civil and canon law. 

Hiftory.] Flanders, originally the country of the 
ancient Belgæ, was conquered by Julius Cæſar, forty- 
ſeven years before Chriſt ; paſſed into the hands of 
France, A. D. 412; and was governed by its Earls, 
ſubject to that crown, from 864 to 1369. By marri- 
age, it then came into the Houſe of Auſtria ; but was 
yielded to Spain in 1556. Shook off the Spanith yoke 
i572; in the year 1725, by the treaty of Vienna, was 
annexed to the German empire; and is now (1796) 
anne xed to France. | | | 
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„ hs <a 0 

a 15 I Miles. 1 id 
Length . Goo J 1s 45 and 31 N. latitude, ' 

Breadth 8851 betwe 1 5 and 8? E. longitude. ſor 

„ 1 North, by the Engliſh channel and the 2 

Netherlands; Eaſt, by Germany, Switzerland and ins 


Italy; South, by the Mediterranean and Spain; Weſt, 
by the Bay of Biſcay. Containing, before the revolu- | 
tion, 400 cities, 1,500 ſmaller towns, 43,000 parithes, 7er 


100, ooo villages. : 155 
| 2 | 5 kin 
Paß tons in other parts of the Glebe. 190 
. 1. In Aſia.] Some diſtricts on the coaſt of Coroman- 201 
del, of which Pondicherry is the capital. Some leſs con- tor 
fidcrable ſettlements on the Malabar coaſt, and in Ben- kin 
gal, and ſeveral factories. 5 wit 
2. In Africa.] In Barbary, Baſtion de France. The WI 
iſland of Goree, part of Senegambia, Fort Louis on fix 
the Senegal, and Podar, Galam, Portendic, Fort Arguia. vin 
On the coaſt of Guinea, Francois. In the Indian Sca, at | 
the iſlands of Bourbon and Iſle of France. ly e 
3. In America.] The North American iflands, of f! 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. In the Weſt Indies, the do 
iſland of St. Domingo, the iſland of Martinique, Gau- mu 
daloupe, St. Lucia, Maria Galante, St. Martin and erie 
Tobago. In South America, ſome ſettlements in Ne 25 
ana and Cayenne. HD | ; 1000 
All theſe poſſeſſions, according to Neckar, contain for 
about-600,000 inhabitants. Some of theſe places have emp 
lately fallen into the hands of the Britiſh. 8 - 
Since the revolution, a new diviſion of the king- to | 
dom has been made as follows: „Each diſtrict to be Fre: 
divided into cantons of about four ſquare:leagues each, ere 
with at leaſt one primary aſſembly in each canton. If dut 
the number of citizens in a canton do not amount to cult 
doo, there is to be only one aſſembly; but if they 1 


amount to that number, there are to be two aſſemblics 
of 450 each. Each ordinary aſſembly to conſiſt as ncar- 
ly as poſſible, of 600, which ſhall be the mean number; 
oh | = the 


* 
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the leaſt to be 440. The number of deputies ſent to 
the national aſſembly by each diſtri, to be in propor- 
tion to the population, taxes, and territory, jointly con- 
- fidered.” 5 

This new political diviſion of France, correſponds in 
ſome reſpects with the diviſions of New England : 
diſtricts in France, anſwer to counties in New England, 
cantons to townſhips, and aſſemblies to town-meet= 
ings. 5 5 

Climate, Soil, Rivers, Commerce, c.] France is ſitu- 
ated in a very mild climate. Its ſoil in moſt parts is very 
fertile; it is bounded by high ridges of mountains, the 
lower branches of which croſs the greater part of the 
kingdom; it abounds with large rivers, viz. the Rhone, 
the Loire, the Garonne, the Seine, &c. to the amount of 
200, many of which are navigable z and it is contiguous: 
to two oceans. Theſe united advantages render this 
kingdom one of the richeſt countries in Europe, both 
with reſpect to natural productions and commerce. 
Wine is the ſtaple commodity of France. One million 
ſix hundred thouſand acres: of ground are laid out in 
vineyards, and the net profit from each acre is eſtimated 
at from four tgrieven pounds ſterling. France annual- 
ly exports wines to the amount of twenty four millions 
of livres. The fruits and other productions of France 
do not much differ from thoſe of Spain, but are raiſed in 

much greater plenty. France has very important ſiſh- 
eries, both on her own and on the American coaſt. 

In 1773, there were in France 1, 500 filk-mills, 21, 00 
lboms for filk ſtuſls, 12,000 for ribbons and lace, 20, 00 
for ſilk ſtockings; and the different ſilk manufactoric 
employed 2,000,000 of people.“ 5 . 

In point of commerce, France may be ranked next 
to England and Holland. Before the revolution, the 
French had the greateſt ſhare of the Levant trade - they 
enjoyed ſome valuable commercial privileges in Turkey; 
dut their Weſt India poffeſſions, which were admirably 
cultivated- and governed, were the richeſt. Before the 
Hate American war, the balance of commerce, in favour 
ef France, was eſtimated at 70,000,000 livres. 

A | | Government.] 
Fi2 
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Coveru men.] Republican. The Conſtitution eſtab- 
Hſhed by the French nation, September 1795, is very 
ſimilar to that of the United States of America. 

In this country there were 18 archbiſhops, 111 biſh- 
ops, 166, ooo clergymen, 5,400 convents, containing 
' 200,000 perſons devoted to monaſtic life. Theſe were 
all aboliſhe by the revolution. | 

Learning.) The ſciences have ariſen to a very great 
height in this nation, which can boaſt of having pro- 
duced great maſter-pieces in almoſt every branch of 
ſcientific knowledge and elegant literature. There are 
20 univerſities in France. The royal academies ot 
ſciences, of the French language, and of inſcriptions 
and antiquities at Paris, are juſtly celebrated. 

Hiftory.] France was originally the country of the 
ancient Gauls, and was conquered by the Romans twen- 


ty-five years before Chriſt. The Goths, Vandals, Alans, 


and Suevi, and afterwards the Burgundi, divided it 
amongſt them from A. D. 400 to 476, when the Franks, 
another ſet of German emigrants, who had ſettled be- 
tween the Rhine and the Maine, completed the foun- 
dation of the preſent kingdom under Clovis. It was 
conquered, except Paris, by Edward III. of England, 
between 1341 and 1 59. In 1420 an entire conqueſt 

was made 2 Henry 8 . who was appointed regent, dur- 
ing the life of Charles VI. acknowledged heir to the 
crown of France, and homage paid to him accordingly. 


The Engliſh crown loſt all its poſſeſſions in France dur- 


ing the reign of Henry VI. between 1434 and 1450. 
The laſt king of this potent empire, was Louis XVI. 
the friend of America, and of the rights of mankind. 
He was born Auguſt 23, 1754; married Maria Anto- 
nietta of Auſtria, May 16, 1770; acceded to the throne 
upon the death of his grandfather Louis XV. May 1o, 
1774; and was crowned at Rheims, June 12, 1775. 
He was beheaded January 21, 1793, and his queen met 
with the ſame untimely fate, Oct. 16, in the fame year. 
A moſt intereſting and important revolution in fa- 
your of liberty, has been accompliſhing in France, ſince 
1789, in which have been ſacrificed millions of lives, 
and 1s not yet completed, | 
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 OITVATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. | 


Length 707 . 124. and 44 N. latitude. 


3? and 10? E. longitude. 


Breadth 500 
| OUNDED Weſt by Portugal and 
Boundaries. B the Atlantic ; North, by the Bay 
of Biſcay and the Pyrenean mountains, which divide it 
from France; Eaſt and South, by the Mediterranean 
Sea, and the Straits of Gibraltar. 

Spain is divided into 14 diſtricts, in which are 139 
towns, and 21,083 villages and boroughs. 


Paſſiſſiont in other parts of the Globe. 


1. In Africa.) On the coaſt of Barbary, the towns 
of Ceuta, Oran, Melilla, and Maſalquiver : the Canary 
Iſlands, viz. Canaria, Ferro, 'Venerifte, &c. The iſlands 
of Annabou and Delpo, under the equator. 

2. In Aſia.] The Philippine Iflands, the principal 
of which is Luzon, whoſe capital is Manilla. The 
Marian, the Caroline, and Palaos iſlands. 

3. In America.] Immenſe provinces, much larger 
than all Europe, moſt of which are aſtoniſhingly fer- 
tile. 3 . | 

(1.) In North America, Louifiana, California, Old 
Mexico, or New Spain, New Mexico, both the Floridas. 

(2.) In the Weſt Indies, the iſland of Cuba, one 
half of St. Domingo,“ Porto Rico, Trinidad, Marga- 
retta, Tortuga, &c. | 

(3.) In South America, Terra Firma, Peru, Chili, 
Tucuman, Paraguay, Patagonia. 

Theſe extenſive countries we have already mentioned. 
Leg.] Ihe Deuro, the Tagus, the Guadiana, the; 
Guadalquiver, all which fall into the Atlantic Ocean, 
and the Ebro, the ancient Iberus, which falls into the 
Mediterranean. ne 
"8: 5 : | Capital. ' 4 
® This has lately been ceded to France by treaty. 
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Capital. 1 Mana, ſituated on a branch of the ri 
er Tagus, contains 1405000, inhabitants. Cabiz, ſit- 
uated on the Atlantic, a little to the nor thward of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, is the great emporium of Spain, 
and contains 80, ooo inhabitants. 

M culth and Commerce.]\ The advantages of Spain as 
to climate, ſoil, natural productions, rivers, navigation, 
and foreign poſſeſſions, which are immenſely rich, ought 
to raiſe this monarchy high above all the other powers of 


Europe. Tet the reverſe is the caſe: Spain is but thinly 
peopled —has but little commerce few manufactures 


and what little commerce it has, is almoſt entirely in 


the hands of ſtrangers, notwithſtanding the impediments: 


thrown in. the. way by government. 


Spain produces excellent oranges, lemons, almonds,. 


figs, grapes, pomegranates, dates, piſtachios, capers, cheſ- 
nuts, tobacco, ſoda, ſaſfron, honey, ſalt, faltpetre, wines 
of a rich and delicious flavour, cotton, rice, corn, oil, 

wool, ſilk, hemp, flax, &c. which, with proper induſ⸗- 
try, might be exported to an amazing amount. And yet 
all the exports of Spain, moſt articles of which no oth- 
er country can fupply; are eſtimated at only 3,333,333“. 
ſterling; Spain does not produce corn enough for its 


own conſumption; and . is under the neceſlity of i Anport- 


ing large quantities. 
Couerumeni. Spain 1s att abfolute monarchy. 'The 


provinces of Navarre, Bifcay and Arragon have pre- 


terved ſome of their ancient privileges. The king's 
_ edits mult. be regiſtered in the court of Caſtile beforc 
they acquire the force of laws. The crown is heredita- 
ry both in the male and female line. By a law made 
in 1715, female heirs cannot ſucceed till after the whole 
male line is extinct. 


Neligion.] The- Roman Catholic religion, to the ex- 
eluſion of all others, is the religion of the Spaniſh mon- 


arcky; and it is in theſe countries of the moſt bigotted, 


fuperſtitious and tyrannical character- All other de- 


nominations of Chriftians; as well as Jews, are ex- 

poſed to all the ſeverities of perfzcution.: The power 

of the Court of Inquiſition, eſtabliſhed in Spain in 1578, 

has been ae in ſome reſpects, by he inter- 
ä once 
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ference of the civil power. It is ſuppoſed that the 
clergy of this kingdom amount to 200,000, half of whonx 
are monks and nuns, diſtributed in 3, 00 convents. 
The revenue of the archbiſbop of Toledo is 300, ooo 
ducats. There are, in the kingdom of Spain, 8 arch- 
biſliops, 46 biihops 3 in America 6 archbiſhops and 28 
biſhops; in the Philippine ifles, 1 archbiſhop and 3 
biithops. All theſe dignities are in the gift of the king. 
Fifty-two inferior eccleſiaſtical dignities and offices are 
in the gift of the pope. - | ; 
Hiſtery.] The firſt inhabitants of Spain were the 

Celtæ, a people of Gaul; atter them the Phoenicians 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the moitt fouthern parts of the 
country, and may well be ſuppoſed to have been the 
firſt civilizers of this kingdom, and the founders of the 
moſt ancient cities. After theſe followed the Grecians; 
then the Carthaginians, on whoſe departure, ſixteen 
years before Chriſt, it became ſubject to the Romans, 
till the year 400, when the Goths, Vandals, Suevi, 
Alans, aud Sillingi, on Conſtantine's withdrawing his. 
forces from that kingdom to the eaſt, invaded it, and 
divided it amongſt themſelves; but the Goths in a lit- 
tle time were ſole maſters of it, under their king Ala- 
rick I. who founded the Spaniſh monarchy. After a 
regular ſucceſſion of monarchs, we come to the preſent. 
king Charles IV. who aſcended the throne in the 
year 1788. N 
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'SxTVATION AND EXTE Nr. 
Miles, | 


Length 300 1 and 425 N. latitude. 
Breadth 181 between 7 and 10? W. longitude. 


Boundaries.) OUNDED north and caſt, by 
e Spain; ſouth and weſt by the 

Atlantic Occan. Containing 19 towns, 527 Villages, 

2,343 pariihes, 3 
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Rivers.]. Every brook in Portugal 1s called a river. 
Its rivers rife in Spain, and run weſt through Portugal, 
into the Atlantic. The moſt noted is the * 
Capital.] LISBON, at the mouth of the Tagus, con- 
tains about 150,000 inhabitants. In 1755, it was laid 
level with the ground, by a tremendous earthquake, : 
which was ſucceeded by a general conflagration, in | 
which cataſtrophe upwards of 10,000 people loſt their 
. | | 
Climate, Productions and Commerce.] Portugal, ſitu- 
ated in a- genial climate, abounds in excellent natural 
productions, and is well watered. It poſſeſſes very 
rich provinces in and upon the coaſts of Aſia, Africa, 
and America. It is, however, not proportionably. pow- 
erful; its inhabitants are indigent, and the balance of 
trade is againſt it. It is even obliged to import the 
neceſſaries of life, chiefly corn, from other countries. 
Portugal produces wine, wool, oil, honey, anniſeed, 
ſumac, a variety of fine fruits, ſome corn, flax and 
cork. In, 1785, the goods imported from Great 
Britain and Ireland into Portugal, conſiſting of wool- 
lens, corn, fiſh, wood, and hard ware, amounted to 
upwards of 960,000/. ſterling. The Engliſh took in 
return, of the produce of Portugal and Brazil, to the 
amount of 728, ooo. ſterling. Only 15 millions. of 
 Iivres are ſuppoſed ta circulate. in. a country which 
draws annually upwards of 1,500,000/. ſterling, or 36 
millions of livres, from the mines of Brazil. Since the 
diſcovery of theſe mines, that is, within 60 years, Por- 
tugal has brought from Brazil about 2400,000,000 of 
livres, or 100, 900, oool. ſterling. 1 
Government and Religion.] Since the council of the 
three eſtates, viz. the clergy, the nobility, and the 
cities, the members of which are. nominated by the 
king, was ſubſtituted in the. room of the diets or meet- 
ings of the ſtates, (which event took place the latter end 
of the laſt — the government of the kingdom of 
Portugal has been e ee monarchical. Ihe pro- f 
ceedings of the courts of juſtice are flow and arbitrary, 
and the number of lawyers and law officers is exceed- 


ingly great. 5 
| N 


„ 


ber of ge is 745. The number of clericat per- 
ſons to that of the laymen, is as 1 to 11. 

Hiſtory.] Portugal was anciently called Luſitania, 
and inhabited by tribes of wandering people, till it 
became ſubject to the Carthaginians and Pheenicians, 
who were diſpoſſeſſed by the Romans 250 years before 
Chriſt. In the 5th century, it fell under the yoke of 
the Suevi and Vandals, who were driven out by the 
Goths of Spain, in the year 5 89; but when the Moors 
of Africa made themſelves maſters of the greateſt part 
of Spain, in the beginning of the eighth century, they 
penetrated into Luſitania ; there they eſtabliſhed Goy- 
ernors, who made themſelves Kings. It became ſub- 
ject to Spain in 1580; but in 1640, the people rebelled, 
ſhook of the Spaniſh yoke, and elected for their King the 
Duke of Braganza, who took the name of John IV. in 
whoſe family it has ever ſince remained, independent of 
Spain. Her preſent Majeſty's name is Mary Francis 
Iſabella, who acceded to the throne in the year 1777. 


— 


1 3 L b 355 1 

The ſtate of religion in Portugal is the ſame as in | 1 
Spain. The Portugueſe clergy conſiſt of one patriarch, f 
a dignity granted to the church of Portugal in the year 1 
1716, of E archbiſhops and 15 biſhops. The 5 it 
number of eccleſiaſtics is 200,000; 30,000 of which, 1 
and ſome ſay 60,000, are monks and nuns. The num- "nt 
th 
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Length 600 28 and 47 N. lat. 
Breadth =4 between l 955 and 19 E. 3 755056 
T TALY is a large peninſula, ſhaped like a boot and 
1 ſpur ; and is bounded North, by the Alps, which 
divide it from France and Switzerland; Eaſt, by the 

Sulf of Venice, or Adriatic Sca; South and Welt, by 
the Mediterranean 9ca. | 2 | 
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The whole of the Italian dominions, comprehending 
TCorſica and Sardinia, are divided as follows: 


/ 


f Piedmont, # Tuſcany, 
| : Savoy. . 
* 9 | Montſerrat, | To their reſpec- | Parma, 
es e Oka Aleſfandrine, tive Princes, Modena, 


(Sardinia III. l Monaco. 


To thek ingdom { Naples, ; Luces, 
of Naples, J Sicily Iſland. | Republics, St. Marino, 
Milan, | 8 ( Genoa, 

To the Emper. e To G. Britain, Corſica Ifland. 

- Mirandola. | C Yenice, 

| | | 1 To the Republic JIftria, 

b 5 of Venice, _) Da)matia, 
Pope's Dominions. Iſles of Dalmatia, 


Air, Soil ans Productions.] Italy is the moſt cele- 
drated country in Europe, having been formerly the 
Teat of the Roman empire, and is at preſent of the 
pope. The country is fo fine and fruitful, that it is 
commonly called the garden of Europe. The air is 
temperate and wholeſome, excepting the territory of 
the church, where it is very indifferent. The ſoil is 
fertile and produces wheat, rice, wine, oil, oranges, and 
all ſorts of fruits, flowers, honey, ſilk; and in the 


kingdom of Naples are cotton and ſugar. The foreſb. 


are full of all kinds of game. On the mountains are 
fine paſtures, which feed great numbers of cattle. 
Inhabitants.) Italy is thought to contain upwards of 
fourteen millions of inhabitants. The Italians excel in à 
complaiſant, obliging behaviour to each other, and afta- 
bility to foreigners: Muſic, poetry, painting, ſculpture 
and architecture, are their favourite ſtudies, and there are 
no people who have brought them to greater perfection. 
Religion. ] The Itahans are zealous profeſſors of the 
doctrine of the church of Rome. The Jews are here 
tolerated in the public exerciſe of their religion. Ihe 
natives, either in reverence to the pope, or by being in- 
duſtriouſſy kept in ignorance of the Proteſtant doctrines, 
entertain monſtrous notions of all the diſſenters from 


dhe Church of Rome. The inquiſition here is little 


more 


Hands in the Venetian Dominion. 


. B+ -.. ͤͥ - 
more than a ſound. In Naples, there are 20 archbiſhops, 
107 biſhops. In Sicily, 3 archbiſhops, and 8 biſhops. 
In the year 1782, there were, in Naples alone, 45,525 
prieſts, 24,694 monks, 20,793 nuns. In 1783, goverri- 
ment reſolved to diflolve 466 convents of nuns. 

Chief City.] Roms, once the capital of the world, is 
now the chief city in Italy. It contains, according to 
modern writers, 170,000 inhabitants, and is ſituated 

upon the river Tyber. It was founded by Romulus 

750 years before Chriſt, and was formerly three times 
as large as at preſent; and is now one of the largeſt 

and handſomeſt cities in Europe. 8 

Mauntuins.] Mount Veſuvius, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and Ætna, in Sicily, are remarkable for their 
fiery eruptions, which frequently bury whole cities in 
ruins. | 


Government.] The government of Venice is ariſto- 


cratical, under a chief magiſtrate called a Doge, who is 
Laid to be a king as to robes, a ſenator in the council 
houſe, a priſoner within'the city, and a private man out 
Of it. | 
There are many different ſovereignties in Italy. It 
is divided into little republics, principalities and duke- 
.doms, which, in ſpiritual matters, are ſubject to the 
pope, who like the ghoſt of the deceaſed Roman em- 
pad, fits crowned upon its grave. | 
Hiftory.) The era of the foundation of Rome begins 
April 20, 753 years before the birth of Chriſt. Authors 


generally aſſign the honour to Romulus its firſt king, 


who was but eighteen years old. + He was a wile, cou- 
rageous and politic prince. a WE, 
St. Peter is placed at the head of the popes or biſh- 
-ops of Rome, in the 33d year of the common era. 'The 
preſent pope is Pius VI. elected February 15, 1775. 
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'The Grand Signior's Dominions are divided into 2 
Inhabitants. Sg. Miles, W 
7, Tür key in Europe. | ur 
2. Turkey in Aſia. | 49,000,000 960,060, Guthrie. V. 
3. Turkey in Africa. . . 800,000, Limmer. 6c 
TURKEY m EUROPE. th 
Miles. + nk Sg. Miles. Fo 

Length 1000 17*and 40*®E. lon. 4 
Breadth goo * between 1345 and 49 N. lat. 182,562 = 
1 OUNDED by Ruſſia, Poland, 55 
Boundaries. and Sclavonia, on the North; by ny 
Circaſſia, the Black Sea, the Propontis, Helleſpont, and Shs 
Archipelago, on the Eaſt; by the Mediterranean, on mt 


the South ; by the ſame. Sea, and the Venetian and Auſ- 
trian territories on the Weſt. 


Soil, Air and Peoduftions. Nature has been laviſh of the 

her bleſlings upon the inhabitants of Turkey in theſe Ot 
„ pärticulars. The ſoil, though unimproved, through the the 
indolence of the 1 urks, is Iuxuriant beyond deſcrip- ed 
tion. The air is ſalubrious, and friendly td the 1 imagi- ed 
nation, unleſs corrupted by the neighbouring countries, fan 

or through the uncleanlineſs of its inhabitants. The Em 

feaſons here are regular and pleaſant, and have been cel- in 

ebrated from the remoteſt times of antiquity. The Turks Mu 


are invited to frequent bathings, by the purity and 
wholeſomeneſs of the water in every part of their do- 
minions. Raw filk, cotton, oil, leather, tobacco, cake 
foap, honey, wax, manna, and various fruits and drugs, 
are here produced in plenty. | IS] 
Chief Cities.) CONSTANTINOPLE, the capital of this 
empire, ſtanding on the weſt fide of the Boſphorus, in 
the province of Romania, was rebuilt by the Emperor 
Coſtantine in the fourth century, who transferred hither 
the ſeat of the Roman government; upon his death it 
_ v-obtained the pame of Conſtantinople. It is of a trian- 
gular | 


ISLANDS, SEAS, &. 363 


gular ſhape, waſhed by the ſea on two ſides, and riſing 
gradually from the ſhore, in the form of an amphithea- 


tre. The view of it, from the harbour, is confeſſedly 


the fineit in the world. The city is ſurrounded by a 


wall about twelve miles in circumference, and the ſub- 


urbs are very extenſive. It contains 1,000,000 ſouls, of 


| which 200,000 are. Greeks, 40, 0 Armenians, and 


60,000 Jews. | | 
Religion.] The eſtabliſhed religion in this empire, is 
the Mahometan, of the ſect of the Sunnites. All other 


religions are tolerated, on paying a certain capitation. 


Among the Chriſtians reſiding in Turkey, thoſe of the 
orthodox Greeks are thę molt numerous, and they enjoy, 
among other privileges, that of being advanced to dig- 


nities and poſts of truſt and profit. The "Purkith cler 


gy are numerous, being compoſed of all the learned in. 
the empire, and are the only teachers of the law, and. 
muſt be conſulted in all important caſes. 

Government.) See Turkey in Aſia. 

Hiſtory.] The Ottoman Empire, or ſovereignty of 
the Turkilh empire, was founded at Conſtantinople by 
Othman I. upon the total deſtruction of the empire of 
the eaſtern Greeks, in the year 1300, who was ſucceed- 
ed by a race of the moſt warlike princes that are record- 
ed in hiſtory. The Turkith throne is hereditary in the 
family of Oſman.. The preſent Ottoman or "Turkiſh 
Emperor is Abdelhamet or Achmet III. who had been 
in confinement 44 years. He ſucceeded his brother 
Muſtapha III. January 21, 1774. 
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ISLANDS, SEAS, MOUNTAINS, Oc. or 
EB * BUROPE. 


HE principal iſlands of Europe, are, Great Britain: 
and Ireland in the north. In the Mediterranean 


fea, are Yvica, Majorca, and Minorca, ſubject to Spain. 


Corſica, ſubject to Great Britain. Sardinia is ſubject to 


us own King; and Sicily is governed by a Viceroy under 


the 
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364 . he ox | 
the King of Naples, to whom the iſland belongs. The 
- iſlands of the Baltic, the Adriatic, and Ionian ſeas are 
not worthy of-notice. | | 
The principal ſeas, gulfs, and bays in Europe, are the 
Adriatic ſea, between Italy and Turkey; the Baltic ſea, 
between Denmark, Poland, and Sweden ; the Bay of 
Biſcay, between France and Spain; the Engliſh chan- 
nel, between England and France; the Euxine or Black 
- ſea, between Europe and Aſia; the German ocean, be- 
tween Germany and Britain; and, the Mediterranean 
ſea, between Europe and Africa. | 
The chief mountains in Europe are, the Alps, be- 
tween France and Italy; the Appennine hills in Italy; 
the Pyrenean hills, that divide France from Spain ; the 
Carpathian mountains, in the ſouth of Poland; the Peak 
in Derbyſhire ; the Plinlimmon in Wales; beſides the 
terrible volcanoes, or burning mountains of Veſuvius 
and Stromboli, in Naples; Feng in Sicily, and Hecla 
in the cold iſland of Iceland. 


. 


"THIS immenſe tract of country ſtretches into all cli- 
mates, from the frozen wilds of Siberia, where the 
hardy inhabitants, clothed in fur, are drawn in fledges 
over the ſnow; to the ſultry regions of India and 
Siam, where, ſeated on the huge elephants, the people 
ſhelter themſelves from the ſcorching rays of the ſun by 
the ſpreading umbrella, : 5 
This is the principal quarter of the globe; for in 
Aſia, the All Wiſe Creator planted the garden of Eden, 
in which Adam and Eve were formed, from whom the 
whole human race have derived their exiſtence. Aſia 
became again the nurſery of the world after the deluge, 
whence the deſcendants of Noah diſperſed their various 
colonies into all the other parts of the globe. us was 
| | | ere 
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here our Saviour was born, and accompliſhed the great 
and merciful work of our redemption; and it was hence 
that the light of his glorious goſpel was carried, with 
amazing rapidity, into all the ſurrounding nations, by 
his diſciples and followers. This was, in ſhort, the 
theatre of almoſt every action recorded in the Holy 
Scriptures. | | 
his vaſt tract of land was, in the earlieſt ages, gov- 

erned by the Aſſyrians, Medes, Perſians and Greeks. 
on the extinction of theſe empires, the Romans car- 
ried their arms even beyond the Ganges, till at length the 
Mahometans, or as they are uſually called, Saracens, 
{pread their devaſtations over this country, deſtroying 
all its ancient ſplendour, and rendering the moſt popu- 
lous and fertile ſpots of. Afia wild and uncultivated 
deierts.. : | 

Among the remarkable mountains of Aſia, are Arra- 
rat, near the Caſpian ſea, on which the ark of Noah reſt- 
ed, when the waters of the deluge ſubſided.;. and Horeb 
and Sinai, in Arabia. | 

The principal languages ſpoken in Aſia are, the 
modern Greek, the Turkiſh, the Ruſſian, the Tartarian, . 


the Perſian, the Arabic, the Malayan, the Chineſe, and 


the Japaneſe.. The European languages are alſo ſpoken. 

upon the coaſts of India and China. 

I he continent of Aſia is ſituated between 25 and 180 
degrees of eaſt longitude, and between the equator, and 

80 degrees of north latitude. It is about 4, 740 miles in 

length, and about 4, 380 miles in breadth. It is bounded 


north, by the Frozen Ocean; weſt, by the Red Sea, 


Levant, or Mediterranean, and Europe; eaſt, by the 
Pacific Ocean, or South Sea, which ſeparates it from 
America; ſouth, by the Indian Ocean; ſo that it is al- 
moſt ſurrounded by the ſea. | 

This vaſt tract of country is divided as follows, viz.. 
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ian Seas, of which the Cipal, where the Europeans ae or have ſet- 
i tlements, are, 
1 Wands. Towns, 84. Miles, T nade with 
or belong to. 
[The Japaneſe iſlgs Jeddo, Meaeo | 138 Dutch. 
For e Ladrones {Guam Spain 
FER 'Tou-ouan-fou . | 17, ooo.) chin 
* ce Ir, goc |: a 
Ade f. ppines [Minilla I 33, 700 Spain 
he Molucca or Clove ies Victoria fort, Fernat ate 2 catch 
YThe Banda or Nutmeg iſles Lantor Dutch 
mboyna ſurrounding Ambovna : go Dutch 
elebes the Mojucca Macaſſar 68, 400 Dutch 
lolo, Kc. J and Banda ifles J Gilolo 10, oo Dutch 
Borneo Borneo, Caytongee 228, 00 [All nations 
e Sunda iſles q Sumatra [Achen, Bencoolen 129,000ſEng. & Dut. 
Java, &c. Batavia, Bantam 38, 250 Dutch . 
Fhe Andama and Nicobur ifle: Andaman, Nicobar ; All nations 
Ceylon Candy and Columbo 27,7 30 Engliſh 
: ge Ss ; Caridon All nations 
bay Bombay Englith 
>The Kurne iſles, and thoſe in the ſea of Kamtſchatka, | | 
— the Ruff ans. 3 uſſia. 0 


A | 47 A. 
— — — — — 
Nations. | e Chief Cities, Bare Religions. ** 
1 from London. EN 
8 Ruftian © 5,050,000 oboltk {2160 N,E.|Chrif. T Pagan, 
E Chineſe 644, ooo [Chynian 4480 N. E. Pagans f 
„ Y Mogulean 185, 30 Tibet 3780 E. Pagans k 
{F Clngepend, | 600,060jSamar-.} 12800 E. pagans „ 
[ cand 5 143ro 101 
5 China II, 105, ooo Pekin 43 20 8. E. Pagans 
Moguls | 11,916, 500 Delhi | Mahom, & Pag. 
| Ind. beyond Siam : 
| n i 
the Ganges 1 141,500 peu 5040 S. E. Mahom. . 
= : | Perſia | 800,000 Iſpahan ny: S. 206 SE. Mahometans 
* . Pr, of Arabia _ 700,000]Mecca 2640 C. E. Mabometans _ 
2 Syria. . £29,000{Aleppo | 1866 J F. Ch. E & Mahom. | 
| | Holy Land | 2b Jeruſalem 1920 8. E. Ch. & Ch. & Mahem, 
= Natolia 195,0. Sngrna 1440 S. E. Mahometans | 
1.8 } Diarbeck of | 3 . 
ö „ 27,600 n 2060 S. E. 1 
2 Boar 1 | 8 
— i oolBagdat TH 1 Mahometans 
urcomania 4 Chriſtians 
133 $55,000 mem 1860 S8. E. | 
| Georgia cl 256,000 Te flis 7920 E. j | 
- - — — — „ . 1— . — omar Py 
py Aya | 23990] 8c Scherazer|2220 E. [Mahometans 


ands of Alia, (except "Tv orus, already mentioned, in the rl 
in Re Pacific or . Eaſtern Ocean, aud the In- 
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Breadth 800 


South; and by the Archipelago, the Helleſpont, and 


| gs writings.. The moſt remarkable are, Olympus 


- hoſtile to indu 


ſoftneſs, eſpecially the fort called camel-hair. 
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-TVAKEY wm 43A. -* 
8 e | 1 89. Miles. 
ength 1ooo | 27 & 40* E. long. I 20 
| between E & 45 N. 9 caps 
le T3 OUNDED by the Black Sea and 
Boundaries] B Circaſſia, on the North; by Per- 
ſia on the Eaſt ; by Arabia and the Levant Sea, on the 


Propontis, which ſeparate it from Europe, on the Welt. 
Mountains.) Theſe are famous in ſacred as. well "4 


aurus, and Antitaurus.z Caucaſus and Arrarat ; Leb- 
anon and Hermon. | „ | 
Rivers.) The ſame may be obſerved of the rivers, 
which are the Tigris, Orontos, Meander, Sarabat, Kara, 
and Jordan. NE" Ez) | 
Wealth and Commerce.] The Turkiſh dominions, in- 
cluding, beſides the above ſpecified poſſeſſions, in Eu- 
3 provinces of Aſia Minor, Georgia,“ Mingrelia, 


Armenia, Bagdat, Aleppo, Damaſcus Paleſtine, part of 


Arabia and Egypt, belong to thoſe parts of the world 


' which enjoy moſt delightful climate, and the hap- 


pieſt ſituation for commerce and the acquiſition of opu- 
lence. Nature has poured out her gifts on theſe prove . 


Ines with profuſion. But the tyrannical government, 


now prevailing m this large part of the world, bein 
Sa and population, renders this immenſe 

empire wretched and indigent.. | 

Beſides. the fineſt natural productions which are 
found in Spain and Italy, Turkey.in Aſia abounds in 
horſes, and in various forts of excellent peltry, ſupplied 
by the wild beaſts in the mountainous and woody parts 
of the provinces. It produces alſo a great deal of cot- 
ton, maſtich, manna, goats hair, which reſembles ſilk i 

The principal trading towns in Turkey are the cities 
of Conſtantinople, Smyrna, Aleppo, Damaſcus, Alex- 
andria, and Salonichi. ESP | ETD 
= : Government.) 
* Georgia hath lately claimed independence, and put itlelf under 


me protection of Ruſſia. 
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Goverument.] The government of the Turkiſh em- 
pire is deſpotic; the life and property of the ſubject 
depend on the will of the Sultan; who is the only free 
man in his dominions, and who exacts a blind obedience 
to his will, as a civil and religious duty. Yet the Empe- 
ror is reſtrained, in ſome meaſure, by the fame religious 
ſyſtem on which his arbitrary power is founded, and 
ſtill more by the intrigues of the principal officers of his 
eourt or ſeraglio, who are poſſeſſed of the actual power 
of which the Sultan enjoys only the appearance. 

The ſupreme council. of. {ſtate is called the Divan. 
The regular or ordinary divan is oompoſed of the high 


Nobfficers of, ſtate; and, on particular emergencies, an ex- 


traordinary divan is held, which conſiſts, beſides theſe 


officers, of other perſons of experience and knowledge 


of the law, called in by the miniſters to aſſiſt in their 
— ˙ 5. en LAY | 
The Turkiſh laws are contained in the Koran, in the 
code of laws collected by Soliman II. and, in dubious 
. Caſes, the deciſions of the Mufti, the chief of the Ma- 
hometan church, have the authority of laws. 
Financeu. ]. The public revenue amounts to 30, ooo, ooo 
dollars. ©... ES 094 IRR „„ 
Army. ] It is uſually eſtimated at 300,000 men. 
Navy.] About 60 ſhips of war. In the year 1786, 
the Turks had actually 30 ſhips of the line, of 800 men 


each, and 40 gallies of 140 men each; and this number 


i 


was intended to be increaſed. 
Religion. J See Turkey in Europe. | 
' Marriages.) Marriages in this country are chiefly 
_ negociated by the ladies. When the terms are agreed: 
upon, the bridegroom pays down a ſum of money, a li- 
cenſe is taken out from the Cadi, or proper magutrate,, 
and the parties are married. The bargain is celebrated, 
as iin other nations, with mirth and jollity; and the mon- 
ey is generally employed in furniſhing the houſe of the 
young couple. They are not allowed, by their law, 
more than four wives, but they. may have as many con- 


eubines as they can maintain. Accordingly, beſides: - 


their wives, the wealthy Turks keep a kind of 1 
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ef women; but all theſe indulgencies are ſometimes in- 
ſufficient to gratify their unnatural defires, | 
Antiquities and Curigſties,! Theſe are ſo various, 
natural and artificial, ! that they have furniſhed 
matter for many voluminous publications, and others 


are appearing every day. Among the molt noted are 


thoſe of Balbec and Palmyra. Balbec is fituated on a 
riſing plain, between Tripoli in Syria and Damaſcus, at 
the foot of Mount Libanus. Its remains of antiquity 
diſplay, according to the beſt judges, the boldeſt plan 
that ever was attempred in architecture. 

Various have heen, the conjectures concerning the 


_ founders of theſe immenſe buildings. The inhabitants 


of Aſia aſcribe them to Solomon; but others, with more 
probability, aſcribe them to Antoninus Pius. Balbec is 
at preſent a little city encompaſſed with a wall, inhab- 
ited by about 5,000 Greeks. | 2 
Palmyra, or, as it was called in ſcripture, Tadmor in 
the deſert; is ſituated in the wilds of Arabia Petræ, about 
33? N. lat. 203 miles to the ſoutheaſt of Aleppo, and 
about 60 from the river Euphrates. This city, former- 
ly one of the moſt ſuperb in the world, is now in ruins. 
It was built by Solomon, for the convenience of trade 
with the Eaſt Indies; and was formerly the great em- 
Mecca and Medina are curioſities only through the 
fuperſtition of Mahometans. Their buildings are mean 
when compared to American houſes and churches ; 
and even the temple of Mecca, in point of architecture, 
makes but a ſorry appearance, though erected on the 
ſpot where Mahomet is ſaid to have been born. The 
ame may be ſaid of the moſque at Medina, where that 
impoſtor was buried. | | 
Cities and Principal Towns.) Though theſe are innu- 


merable, and moſt of them once remarkable for the 


beauty and magnificence of their buildings, the number 


of their inhabitants, and the prodigious extent of their 


trade; they are at preſent ſo fallen from their former 

grandeur, that very few of them are worthy our notice. 

Natolia, or Aſia Minor, comprehending the ancient 

provinces of Lydia, Pamphylia, Puldia, Lycaonia, Cili- 
2 Fla, 
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eia, Cappadocia, and Pontus or Amaſia, territories cele- 
brated in the Greek and Roman hiſtories, are now moſt- 
ly forſaken, and become a heap of ruins. The ſame 
fate has likewiſe attended the once flourithurg countries 
of Paleſtine and Judea. . 5 | 

Old Troy cannot be difcovered by the ſmalleſt veſtige, 
and the place where it ſtood is only known by its being 
oppolite the iſland. of Tenedos. Scanderoon ſtands up- 
on the ſite of Old Alexandria, and is only remarkable 
for the remains of antiquity found in its neighbourhood. 
Turkiſh Curdiſtan, part of which is fabject to the Per- 
fians, is the ancient Affyria, and Curdiſtan, the capital, 
ts ſaid to be chiefly cut out of a mountain: as to Nine- 
veh, the former capital of this country, it is now entire- 
ly deſtroyed, and even its ſituation hardly known. 

Smyrna, the capital of Ionia, is ſituated at the bottom 
of a bay of he Archipelago, and is eſteemed one of the 
fineſt ports in the Levant. Its form is that of a triangle, 
its circumicrence about four miles, and the number of 
its inhabitants, including Turks, Greeks, Jews, Arme- 
mans, and Europeans, is computed at 2) 000. 

The beſt commodities of Aſia and Europe are ſold. 
here remarkably cheap. 

Aleppo, the capital ef Syria, ſtands on, four hills, 
twenty-two. leagues eaſt of Scanderoon; this city is 
about three miles in circuit. The whole number of in- 
habitants, Jews, Turks, and Chriſtians, in the city and 
ſuburbs; is about 250,000. The trade of this city is 
very conſiderable, for hither are brought all the com- 
modities of Europe, on the one hand, and thoſe of Aſia, 
on the other; and from hence they are again exported; 
the former into Aſia, and the latter to Europe. 

Damaſcus, naw called Sham, is ſituated on the river 
Barada, and. was formerly a yery celebrated city, having 


been long the. reſidence of the Syrian Kings, and after- 
Wards of the Caliphs of the Saracens.. In the neigh- 


bourhood of the city is an hoſpital for pilgrims and 
ſtrangers of all religions, who are maintained at the 


Grand Signior's expenſe. 'The great moſque, former- 


ty a chriſtian church, is a very magnificent edifice, into. 
which it is death for any but muſſulmen to W 1 | 
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„„ Damaſcus conſiſts in cimeters, 
ſword blades, knives, bridle bits, and all kinds of iron 


and ſteel wares, in which it is ſuppoſed above 20,000 of 
the inhabitants are employed. They likewiſe manufac- 


ture thoſe beautiful ſilks, which, from this city, obtained 
the appellation of damatks. | 
Tyre and Sidon, formerly ſo diſtinguiſhed by their 


grandeur and opulence, are almoſt entirely decayed : 


the latter, indeed, has a good harbour, and {till carries 
on a trifling trade; but Tyre, which is now called Sur, 
is only inhabited by a few miſerable fiſhermen, who 
live in the ruins of its primitive ſtate. |, 

Bagdat, the capital of Babylon, is fituated on a de- 


lightful plain, on the eaſtern banks of the Tigris. 


Jeruſalem, formerly the capital of Judea, is now call- 
ed by the Turks, Cudſembaric, and Cudſcherif; it is 
about three miles in circumference, and ſituated on a 
rocky mountain, with very {teep aſcents on all fides, 
except to the north; the vallies being deep, and at ſome 
diſtance, environed with hills. From the oppreſſive 
tyranny of the Turks, it is now but thinly inhabited, 
and the private buildings are exceedingly mean. Though 
common ſenſe muſt ſuggeſt, that from the number of 
times this city has been deſtroyed and rebuilt, there can- 
not remain the leaſt veſtige of thoſe places where the 
ſeveral parts of our Redeemer's paſſion were? tranſacted ; 
yet the Greek and Armenian prieſts ſubſiſt by guiding 
travellers and pilgrims to particular ſpots, which they 
pretend are thoſe pointed out in the New "Teſtament. 
The chief of theſe, however, are ſaid to be incloſed in 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre, built by Helena, 
mother to Conſtantine the Gren This edifice is ſtill 
in good repair; the eaſt end contains Mount Calvary; 
and in a chapel, the aſcent to which is by 22 ſteps, they 
ſhew the very hole where the croſs was fixed : here is 
a ſuperb altar, with three crofſes, before which hang 
forty-ſix lamps of great value, kept continually burning. 
At the welt end is the Holy Sepulchre, covered with a 
ſtately cupola, ſupported by 16 maſſive columns, incruſt- 
ed with marble. The centre of this dome is open at top, 
zuſt over the ſepulchre; and the chapel of the ſepulchre | 


372 TURKEYT m ASIA. 
is hewn in the ſolid rock, and has a ſmall dome or lan: 
tern on the top, ſupported by pillars of porphyry. The 
cloiiter round it is divided into ſeveral chapels, appro- 
priated to the difterent ſects of Chriſtians who refide 
there. 'This church 1s the chief ſupport of the town ; 
the whole buſineſs of the city being to accommodate 
pilgrims, &c. with conveniencies; and the fees which 
they pay. to the government for the liberty of going 
into this holy edifice, alſo yield a very confiderable 
revenue. Beſides this church, there are ſome others 
erected by the ſame empreſs, over ſuch places as were 
ſuppoſed to have been the ſcene of any remarkable tranſ- 
action; as, where Chriſt ate his laſt ſupper 3 where the 
palace of Caiaphas ſtood, in which-our Saviour was buf- 
teted and mocked ; the houſe of Pontius Pilate ; the 
Field of Blood; that part of the garden on Mount Oli- 
vet where Chriſt prayed in his extreme agony. On the 
fummit of this mount a chapel is built over the place of 
-our Saviour's aſcenfion, the floor of which is the ſolid 
rock, and the crafty prieſts pretend to ſhew therein the 
print of one of his feet, which has remained ever ſince 
that period. Theſe" impoſtors do not wholly confine 
themſelves to the places mentioned in the New Teſta- 
ment, they diſtinguiſh many recorded in the Old ; and, 
to an edifice twenty cubits ſquare, and fixty high, they 
have given the appellation of Abſalom's Pillar. At the 
ſoutheaſt part of the city, upon Mount Moriah, there is 
an edifice, commonly called Solomon's Temple. It cer- 
tainly ſtands on the ſpot where'the ancient temple did ; 
but . according to the prediction of our Saviour, was 
ſo effectually demoliſhed by the Romans, that not one 
ſtone remained upon another: it is uncertain by whom 
this mock fabric was raifed. About ſeven miles ſouth 
of Jeruſalem, ſtands the once famous city of Bethlehem, 
juſtly celebrated for being the birth-place of our Saviour, 
'but now reduced to an inconſiderable village. A noble 
temple was erected by the Empreſs Helena, over the 
. Woot where the {table is ſuppoſed to have ſtood; in which 
: hriſt was born, and hither a prodigious number of 


Pllgrims daily reſort. 
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TART-ARY ww ALMA 


- S1TVATION AND EXTENT. 0 


Miles. 


Length 4000 50% and r500 E. long. 
Breadth 100] between 45% and 729 N. lat. 


ARTARY, taken in its fulleſt extent, is bounded 
by the Frozen Ocean, on the North ; by the Pa- . 
cific Ocean, on the Eaſt; by China, India, Perfia, and 
the Caſpian Sca, on the South ; ; and by Muſcovy on 1 
the Weſt. | 
Rrvers.] The inci rivers are, the Wolga, which 4 
runs 4 courſe of 2000 miles; the Oby, which divides 1 
Aſia from Europe; the Tabol, Irtis, Genefa, or Jenikas _ L 
the Burrumpooter, the Lena, and the Argun, which 1 
. divides the Ruſſian and Chinefe empires. 
The northern parts are excethvely cold and barren, f 
but the ſouthern more tem perate and fertile. The coun- — 
try abounds with unwholeſome lakes aud marthes, 
mountains and ſandy deſerts. Their commodities are 
chiefly ſkins of foxes, fables, ermine, lynxes and other 
furs, alſo, flax, muſk, rhubarb and cinnamon. | 
The Tartars are .chief.y Pagans, Mahometans and 
Chriſtians ; the firſt are moit numerous. 
Muſcovite Tartary is ſubject to the Empreſs of Ruſ- 
ſia; Chineſe Tartary, to the Emperor of China; other 
parts of Tartary have their own Princes or Chams, and 
ſome are ſubject to Perſia and the Great Mogul. 
The Tartars are, in general, ſtrong made, ſtout menu; 
ſome are honeſt and hoſpirabic ; others SIDE 'OUus and 
live by DOS: The beauty of the Circaſſian wemen 


18 a kind of 24 „ 15 that CQU:2try 3. for pa- 
rents there ge 19 i ruplc NI 217 thuir daughters to 
| recruit the ſeraglios of the gieunt men of Turkey: and 
t Perſia. They avoid all Fibour as the e Zavery. 
5 Their only en „ple inen ls tending ez: oF 37 — 8; 1. unting, 
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perſon, the worſt they wiſh him is, that he may live is 


one fixed place, and work like a Ruſſian. 


The firſt acknowledged ſovereign of theſe diſmal ter- 
ritories, was the famous Zingis, or r Jenghis Khan, A.D. 
1206. His deſcendants poſſeſſed it till 1582, when 
the Mungls revolted to the Manchew Tartars, who 
reign in China. The Eluths became an independent 
{tate about I 400, ang fo remain. 


Tas EMPIRE or CHINA. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


| Miles. | bs S. Miles. 
Length 1450 20 & 42 N. lat. Þ . 
readth 1200 ns: 98 K 123 f. Ion. een 


To which ſhould be added Chineſe Tartary 644,000 


"TA Fs 'T is bounded by the Chineſe Tartary 
oundaries.] and an amazing ſtone wall on the 
North ; by the Pacific Ocean, which diviges it from 
North America, on the Eaſt; by the Chineſe Sea, 
South; and by Tonguin, and the Tartarian countries 
and mountains of Thibet and Rutlia, on che Welt. 
 Divjrons.} The great diviſions of this empire, accord- 
ing to the authors of the Tſniverſa) Hiſtory, are into fif- 
teen provinces (cxcluty e of taat of Lyau-tong, which 


is ſituated without the Great Wall, though under the 


fame dominion) each of which might, for their Jarge- 
neſs, fertility, popu loutnets, and opulence, paſs for ſo 
many diftinct kit igdoms. 

Cline 2, excepting to the north. is a plain ecuxtiy, and 
contains no remarkable mounting. 

Rivers, Bow, © e. ] The chief rivers are the Y amour, 
and de Hegun, which + the boundary between Kuſ- 
ſian ond! Chineſd Tartary; the Crocceus, or Whambo, 
er the Yellicw River; the Riam, er the Blue River, 
and ine Fey: Commen wat © in China is very indif- 

| | | KErchnt, 
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ferent, and is in ſome places boiled to mike it fit for 


uſe. The chief bays are thoſe. of Nankin and Canton. 
Canali.] Theſe are ſufficient to entitle the ancient 
Chineſe to the character of being the wiſeſt and moſt - 
induſtrious people in the world. The commodiouſneſs 


and length of their canals are incredible. The chief of 
them are lined with hewn ſtone on the iides, and they 
are ſo deep that they carrf large veſſels, and ſometimes 
they extend above Iooo miles in length. [Thoſe veſſels 
are fitted up for ail the conveuicnces of life; and it has 
been thought by ſome, that in China, the water con- 
tains as many inhabitants as the land. They are fur- 
niſned with ſtone quays, and ſometimes with bridges of 
an amazing conſtruction. "The navigation 1s flow, and 
the veſſels ſometimes drawn by men. About, 10,000 
boats from 200 tons and under, are kept at the public 


expenſe. No precautions are wanting, that could be 


formed by art or perſgverance, for the tafety of the paſ- 


ſengers, in cafe a canal is croſſed by a rapid river, or ex- 
poled to torrents from the mountains. Theſe canals, 


and the variety that is ſeen upon the borders, render 


China. the moſt delightful to the eye, of any country in 


the world, as well as fertile, in places that are not ſo by 
nature. 5 


Sail and Produce.] The ſoil is, either by nature or art, 


ſruitful of every thing that can miniſter to the neceſſi- 
ties, conveniences or luxuries of life. The culture of 


the cotton, and the rice fields, from which the bulk of 


the inhabitants are clothed and fed, is ingenious almoſt 
beyond deſcription. The rare trees, and aromatic pro- 
ductions, either ornamental or medicinal, that abound 
in other parts of the world, are to be found in China. 
The zallow tree, is about the height of a common cher- 
ry tree. The fruit it produces has all the qualities of 


our tallow, and when manufactured with oil, ſęrves the 


natives as candles; but they ſmell ſtrong, nor is their 
light clear. The tea plant, or ſhrub, is planted in rows, 
and pruned to prevent its luxuriancy. 


ſome kinds are of a much higher and delicious flavour 
than others. The greateſt difference is between the 
ä Bohea 
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Bohea and the Green. The ginſeng is a native of Chi- | | ; 


neſe Tartary. | 

Population and At 1 Much has been ſaid of | 

the population of China. It is undoubtedly great. Ac- 

cording to Le Compte, the 1 15 provinces contain 2357 5 

fortified towns, 10,128,789 families, 58, 916,783 men. : 
Cc 
tl 


But it appears, from later and more authentic accounts, 
that this great empire contains at leaſt #vo hundred mil. 
lions of inhabitants. Notwithſtanding the induſtry of 


the people, their amazing population frequently occa- lt 
ſions a dearth... Parents, who cannot ſupport their female 'T 
= children, are allowed to calt.. them into the river; but 

they faſten a gourd to the child, that it may float on the E. 
Z water; and there are often compaſſionate people of for- wg 
tune, who are moved by the cries of the children to P. 

lave them from death. The Chineſe, in their perſons, ; 

are middle ſized, their faces broad, their eyes black and 15 

1mall, their noſes rather ſhort. The Chineſe have par- a 

ticular ideas of beauty. They pluck up the hairs of the | 5 


lower part cf their faces by the roots with tweezers, 
leaving a few ſtraggling ones by way of beard. Their 
= Partar princes compel them to cut off the hair of their pe 


heads, and, like Mahometans, to wear only a lock on. * 
the crown. Their complexion towards the north, is. | 
| fair, towards the ſouth, ſwarthy; and the fatter a man D ; 
| 3s, they think him the handſomer . Menof quality and ws 
| learning, who are not much expoſed to the ſun, are 5 
a delicately complexioned,, and they who are bred td let- Fe 
ters let the nails of their fingers grow to an enormous ; 4 
length, to ſhew that they are not employed 1 in manual of 
Jabour., _. ip 
| The women have little. eyes, has roſy lips, black. | 5 8 
7 hair, regular features, and a delicate, though florid com- ry 
plwKbexion. The ſmallneſs of their feet is reckoned a prin- wks 
>  Ccipal part of their beauty, and no ſwathing is omitted, my 
when they are young, to give them that acco npliſh- 5 
ment; ſo that when they grow up, they maybe {aid to ell 
= totter rather than to walk. Fa 
Y Aarringes.] The parties never ſee each N in = 
China, till the bargain is concluded by the parents, and tal, 


dati l8 generally when the Pes are perfect children. 
| Funerals. 
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Funeralr.] People of note cauſ2 their coſſins to be 
made, and their tombs to be built in their life time. No 
perſons are buried within che walls of a city. 


Language.] The Chineſe language contains only 330 


words, all of one ſyllable: but then each word is pro- 
nounced with ſuch various modulations, and each with 
a different meaning, that it becomes more copious than 
could be eaſily imagined, and enables them to expreſs 
themſelves very well, on the common occaſions of lite. 

wes: cw The artificial curioſities of China are 
ſtupendous. The great wall ſeparating China from 
'Tartary, to prevent the incurſion of the Partars, is ſup- 
poſed to extend from 31200 to 1500 miles; It is carried 
over mountains and vallies, and reaches from the prov- 
ince of Xenſi to the Kang ſea, between the provinces of 
Pekin and Lænotum. It is in molt places built of brick 


and mortar, which is ſo well tempered, that though it 


has ſtood for 1800 years, it is but little decayed. It is 
terrafled and caſed with bricks, and is from twenty to 
twenty-five feet high. It is paved wide enough on the 
top for ſive or {ix horſemen to travel abręaſt with eaſe. 

The Chineſe are remarkably fond of bells. One at 
Pekin weighs 120,000 pounds, but its found is ſaid to 
be diſagrecable. 7 | 


Chief Cities.] Theſe are Pekin, Nankin, and Canton. 


Pekin, the capital of the whole empire of China, and 
the ordinary reſidence of the Emperors, is ſituated in a 
very fertile plain, 20 league diſtant from the great wall. 
It is an oblong ſquare, and is divided into two cities, ſix 
leagues in compais. The walls and gates of Pekin are 
of th: ſurpriſing height of fifty cubits, ſo that they hide 
the whole city; and are ſo broad, that centtnels are 


placed upon them on horſeback ; for there are ſlopes - 


within the city of coniiderable length, by which horte- 
men may-aſcend the walls. Moſt of the ſtreets are 
built in a direct linc; the largeſt are about 120 feet 
broad, and a leo gue in length. The ſhops, waere they 
{ell filks and China ware, generally take upthe whole 
ſtreet, and afford a very agrecable profpett. Each ſhop- 


— 


keeper places before his 1jzop, on a {mall kind of pede 


* 


tal, a board about twenty feet high, pa nted, var iſhed, 
. and 
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and often gilt, on which are written in large characters, 
the names of the ſeveral commodities: he ſells. Theſe 
og placed on each fide of the ſtreet, at nearly an 
equal diſtance from each other, have a very pretty ap- 
pearance. The city of Pekin, is ſaid to contain two 


millions of inhabitants. The Emperor reſides here in 


_ winEr, but he commonly ſpends a part of the ſummer 


at Jehol, about 160 miles north of Pekin, in Chineſo 
Nankin is ſaid to exceed Pekin, both in extent and 


* population. But if we may judge. from the account 


which M. Bourgeois, miſſionary at Pekin, gives of it, in. 
a letter of his, dated in 1777, we are to believe that 
there is nothing remarkable in this celebrated city, but 
its famous ſteeple, its vaſt circumference, the barren 


hills, and uncultivated tracts of land that are incloſed 


within its walls, and which make a ſtranger think that 
he has left it far behind him, when he is in the midſt 
of it. | | . 

port that has been much frequented by Europeans. 
The city wall is abopt ve miles in circuniference, with 
very pleaſant walks around it. The city is entered by 


ſeven iron gates, and withinſide of each there is a guard 
houſe. The ſtreets of Canton are very ſtraight, but. 
generally narrow, and paved with flag ſtones; they are 


to crowded, that it is difficult to walk in them; yet, a 
woman q; any faſhion 1s ſeldom to be ſeen, unleſs by 
chance, when coming out of their chairs. There are 
great numbers of market. places for fiſh, fleſh, poultry, 
vegetables, and all kinds of proviſions, which are ſoid. 


very chap. ' They have all ſuch a regard to privacy, 


that no windows are made towards the ſtreets, but in 


Mops and places of public buſineſs; nor do any of their- 
windows look towards thoſe of their neighbours. Ihe 
Hops of thoſe that deal in filk are very neat, make a fine 


Tow, and are all in one part af the city; for tradeimen, 


or dealers in one kind of goods, herd together in the 


lame ſtreet. It is computed that there are in this city, 
and its ſuburbs, 1,200,000 people; and there are often. 


5,009 trading veſſels lying beſore the city. 


Ma nufacftures. 1. 


Canton is the greateſt port in China, and the only 


it may be ſaid to be the native land of induſtry ;- and 
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 ManufaFures.]} China is ſo happily ſituated, and pro- 
duces ſuch a variety of materials for manufactures, that 


it is exerciſed with vaſt art and neatneſs. The 
manufacture of that earthen ware, generally known by 
the name of China, was long a ſecret in ee and. 
brought immenſe ſums to that 'coultry.. The ancients 
knew and eſteemed it highly under the name of porce-- 
lain, but it was of a much better. fabric than the mod- 
ern.. The Chineſe ſilks are generally plain and flow-- 
ered gauzes; and they are ſaid- to have been originally 
fabricated in that country, where the art of rearing ſilk 
'worms-was. firſt. diſcovered. They manufacture ſilks 
likewiſe of a more durable kind; and their cotton, and 
other cloths, are famous for furmihing a light warm. 
wear. 2 N 
Their trade is open to Americans, and to all the Eu- 
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Topean nations, with whom they deal for ready money; 4 
for ſuch is the pride and avarice of the Chineſe, that. 1 
they think no manufactures equal to their own. . $i 
 Government.] The original plan of the Chineſe goy-- 4 
ernment was patriarchal, almoſt in the ſtricteſt ſenſe - 9 
of the word. Duty and obedienee to the father of tk 
each family. was recommended and enforced in the Wl! 
moſt. rigorous manner; but, at the fame time, the Em- Fi 
peror was conſidered as the father of the whole. His [4 
mandarins, or great ofticers of ſtate, were looked upon it 
as his ſubſtitutes; and the degrees of ſubmiſſion which he 
were due from the inferior ranks to the ſuperior, were 17 
ſettled and obſerved with the moſt ſcrupulous precihon. . =_ 
This ſimple claim of obedience, required great addreſs. os 
and knowledge of human nature to render it effectu- 1 
al; and the Chineſe legiſlators, Coniucius particularly, bl i 
/ 


appear to have been poſſeſſed of wonderful abilities. 

＋ hey enveloped their dictates in a- number of myſtical. 
appearances, ſo as to ſtrike the people with awe and. - Ai 
veneration. The mandarins had modes of ſpeaking and 

writing different from thoſe of other ſubjects, and the 
people were taught to believe that their princes partook 
of diviaity, ſo that. they were ſeldom ſeen, and more 
ſeldom approached. But ſince the conqueſt of ons 
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by the Tartars, upwards of 160 years ago, the patriarch- 


al form of government has been changed for the mo- 
narchical. 

The preſent Emperor, who. deſcended from a Tar- 
tarian family, is ſtyled Holy Son of Heaven, Sole Gover- 
5 the Earth, Great Father of his People.“ 

eligion.] This article is nearly connected with the 
preceding. Though the ancient Chineſe worſhipped 
idols, yet their philoſophers and legiſlators had juſter 
fentiments of the Deity, and indulged the people in the 


worſhip of ſenſible objects, only to make them more 


ſubmiſſive to government. Confucius, and the Chineſe 
legiſlators, introduced a moſt excellent ſyſtem of morals 
among the people, and endeavoured to ſupply the want 


- of juſt ideas of a future ſtate, by preſcribing to them the 


* 


worſhip of inferior deities. Their morality approxi- 
mated to that of Chriſtianity ; but as we know little of 
their religion, only through the Jeſuits; we cannot adopt 
for truth, the numerous inſtances which they tell us 
of the conformity. of the Chineſe with the Chriſtians 
religion. 

Hiſtory. } The Chineſe pretend, as a nation, to an 


antiquity beyond all meaſure of credibility ; and their 


annals have been carried beyond the period to which 


the ſcripture chronology aſligns the creation of the 


world. Poan Kou is ſaid by them to have been the firſt? 


man, and the interval of time betwixt him and the death 
of the celebrated Confucius; which was in the year be- 
fore - Chriſt; 479, has been reckoned from 276, oœo to 
96,951,740 years. But upon an accurate inveſtigation. 


of this ſubject, theſe extravagant pretenfions: to an- 


tiquity appear to be wholly- unſupported. 
All hiſtorical relations of events prior to the reign of 


Vac, who lived 2057 years before Chriſt, are entirely 


fabulous, compoſed in modern times; unſupported by 
authentic records, and full of contradictions. * 

The origin of the Chineſe empire cannot be placed 
kigher than two or three generations before Yao. 

In the year 1771, all the Tartars which compoſed the 


nation of the Tourgouths, left the ſetilemenis which 


N ey 228 under. the Ruſſian EOS ernment on the banks of 


the 
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the Wolga, and the Iaick, at a ſmall diſtance from the 
Caſpian ſea, and, in a vaſt body of 50, ooo families, they 
paſſed through the country of the Haſacks. After a 
deen of 8 months, in which they ſurmounted innu- 

nerable difficulties and dangers, they arrived in the 
— that lie on the frontier of Carapen, not far from 


the banks of the river Ily, and offered themſelves as ſub- 


— 


jects to N Emperor of China, who was then in 
the 36th year of his reign. II received them graciouſly, 
furnifled them with proviſions, clothes, and money, 

and allotted to each family a porgon of land for agricul- 


ture and paſturage. The year following there was x. 


cond emigration of about 30,000 other Tartar fami- 
lies, who-alſo quitted the ſettlements they enjoyed under 
the Ruthan government, and ſubmitted to the Chineſe 
ſceptre. The Emperor cauſed the hiſtory of the emi- 
grations to be engraven upon ſtone, in four different 
languages. 

The Britiſh court ſent an Ambaflador (Earl Macart- 
ney) to the Emperor of China, to eſtablith and promote 
a friendly intercourſe between the two nations, in the 
year „ in 1 794 without ſucceſs.“ 


1 ” Ae et 


INDOST AN, HINDOOSTAN, or INDIA 
tn this fide the GANGES, - 


Situation and * 4 fine country, one of the: 


Boundaries. moſt celebrated in the world 
for its antiquity, population and opulence, is ſituated 
between 66% and 922 30“ of eaſtern longitude, and be 
tween the 8th and 36th degrees of northern latitude, and 
is conſequently: partly in the torrid, and partly in the - 
northern temperate zone. 

It is waſhed on the ſouthweſt, by that part of the "I 
dian Ocean called the Arabian Zea; ; on the ſoutheaſt, 
by another large inlet of the ſame. ocean, called the Bay 
ef Bengal; and bounded on all other ſides by Perſia, 

| Independent. 

* Awell-written Narrative of this embaſſy has been publiſhed | 


by ZEneas Anderſon ; an abſtract of which is contained in the Ameri- 
can Univerſal Geography, Vol. If. p. 502-5, edit. of 1790. 
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fore our account oß-the creation. 
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7 TNDOSTAN, or 


Independent Tartary, Thibet, and India beyond the” 


Ganges. 


The pricipal diviſions of this · country, as they ſtood 


1n 1782, are as follow, viz. The Britiſh poſſeſhons ; 
States in alliance with Britain; Tippoo Saib's territo- 


tries ; Mahratta States and their tributaries; and the 


territories of the Subah of the Deccan. 5 

Britiſb Poſſaſſions.] The Britiſh poſſeſſions contain 
about L5 o, oo ſquare Brkiſn miles (which is about 
18,000 more than is contained in Great Britain and 
Ireland) and about ten millions of inhabitants. They 


ceonſiſt of three diſtinct governments, viz.” 


Government of Calcutta or Bengal—On the Ganges. 
* Government of Madraſs—On the coaſt of Coromandel. 
Government of Bombay—On the Gulf of Cambay. 
Air and Seaſons.] The winds in this climate general-- 


ly blow for ſix months from the ſouth, and ſix from the 


north. April, May, and the beginning of June, are ex- 
ceſſively hot, but refreſhed by fea breezes; and in ſome 
dry ſeaſons, the hurricanes, which tear up the fands; and 


let them fall in dry ſhowers, are exceſſively diſagreeable. 


Rivers.) Of the rivers of Indoſtan three far exceed 


the reſt in magnitude and utility; the Indus, the Gan- 


ges, and the Burrumpooter. 8 | 

The Ganges is one of the fineſt rivers in the world. 
It is revered by the Hindoos as a deity that is to waſh 
away all their tains. The entire courſe of the Ganges 

Population, Inhabitants, Religion, E&c.] The Mahom- 
etans, who are called Moors, of Indoſtan, are computed 
to be about ten millions, and the Indians about 100 
millions. N : =. | 

'The original inhabitants of India are called Gentoos, 
or, as others call them, Hindoos, and the country Hin- 


dooſtan. They pretend that Brumma, who was their 
legiſlator both in politics and religion, was inferior only 


to God, and that he exiſted many thouſand years be- 


The foundatiofi of Brumma's doctrine conſiſted in the 


belief of a Supreme Being, who created a regular gra- 


dation of beings, ſome ſuperior and ſome inferior to 


man; in the immortality of the ſoul, and a future — 
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of rewards and puniſhments, which is to conſiſt of 2 


tranſmigration into different bodies, according to the 


lives they have led in their pre-exiſtent ſtate. 
The Hindoos have, from time immemorial, been di- 


vided into four great zribes. The firſt and moſt noble 
tribe are the Bramins, who alone can officiate in the 


prieſthood, like the Jewiſh tribe of Levi. The ſecond 


in order is the Sittri tribe, who, according to their arig= 


inal inſtitution, ought to be all military men. 


TE 
third is the tribe of Beiſe, who are chiefly mercllants, 
bankers, and banias or ſhopkeepers. The fourth tribe 


is that of Sudder, who ought to be menial ſervants ; and 


* are incapable of raiſing themſelves to any ſuperior 
rank. ; : | 


Beſides this diviſion into tribes, the Gentoos are alſo 
ſubdwided into caſts, or ſmaller claſſes and tribes ; and 
it has been computed that there are eighty-four of 


_ theſe caſts. _ . 
The cuſtom of women burning themſelves upon the 

death of their huſbands, ſtill continues to be practiſed 

among ſome of high caſt and condition, though much 


leſs frequently than formerly. 
The Gentoos are as careful of the cultivation of their 


lands, and their public works and conveniences, as the 
Chineſe; and remarkably honeſt and humane. There 
is ſcarcely an inſtance of a robbery in all Indoſtan, 
though the diamond merchants travel without defenſive 


weapons. 
Their perſons are ſtraight and elegant, their limbs 
finely proportioned, their at e long and tapering, 


their countenances open and pleaſant, and their features 


exhibit the moſt delicate lines of beauty in the females ; 
and in-the males, a kind of manly ſoftneſs. Their walk 


and gait, as well as their whole deportment, is in the 


higheſt degree graceful. 


The Gentoos marry early, the male before fourteen, 


and the female at ten or eleven years of age. A man is 
in the decline of life at thifty, and the beauty of the 


women is on the decay at eighteen : at twenty five 


they have all the marks of old age. We are not there- 
tors to wonder at their being ſoon ſtrangers to all per- 
{opal exertion and vigour of mind: and, whatever may 
| | be 
» 5 N / 
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be the cauſe, a recent traveller among them obſerves, it 1 
9 is certain, that death is regarded with leſs horror in In- "2 
= dia, than in any other country in the world. The origin 2 
|  _ -— and theend of all things, ſay the philoſophers of India of = Y 
dme preſent times, is a vacuum. A. ſtate of repoſe is the 5 
. ſtate of greateſt perfection; and this is the ſtate after v 
= Which a wiſe man aſpires. It is better, ſay the Hindoos, E, 
| © ſit than to walk, and to ſleep than to wake; but death 20 
| zs beſt of all. | EE : „„ 
| : Fo St. George, better known by the name of Mad- 1 
| +— rafs, is the capital of the Engliſh Eaſt India company's N 
= dominions in that part of the Eaſt Indies, and 1s diſtant El 
E ſoutheaſtward from London, about 4800 miles. 5 C 
| 5 Near Bombay are ſeveral iſlands, one of which, called 1 
| - Elephanta, contains the moſt inexplicable antiquity ra 
perhaps in the world. A figure of an elephant, of the in 
| natural ſize, cut egarſely in {tone, preſents itſelf on the ro 
5 landing place, near the bottom of a mountain. An eafy pe 
iS {lope then leads to a ſtupendous temple, hewn out of fo 
| the ſolid rock, 80 or go feet long, and 40 broad. The : hv 
| roof, which is. cut flat, is ſupported by regular rows: of ol 
| pillars, about ten feet high, with capitals, reſembling pe 
round cuſhions, as if preſſed by the weight of the in- qu 
cumbent mountain. At the farther. end are three gi- in 
z _»gantic figures. Beſides the temple, are various images, gr. 
F aud groups on each hand, cut in the ſtone :, one of the th. 
1 Ktter bearing a rude reſemblance of the judgment of tle 
E Solomon; alſo a colonnade, with a door of regular ar- try 
7 chitecture; but the whole bears no manner of reſem- | | 
blance to any of the Gentoo works. e co 
| EEE re, a el ern dg ens ON gs = 
1 . . — bee 
Tbe PENINSULA F INDIA beyond the GaN- tur 
| ©  GES, called the FARTHER PENINSULA. ay 
1 J ; Mikes > TEE 4 : f 3 Sq. Miles BS a 
| ooo f 1289300 N lat. Bo 
BW Breath 100] between 5 uss Tg 
. I Os HIS pertnfula is beunded/by Thi- 
] Bumdarus] bet and China, on the North; by 
China and the Ciuneſe-Sca, on the Fat; by tac 
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. fame Sea and the Straits of Malacca, on the South; and 

by the Bay of Bengal and the Hither India, on the 

Weſt. The ſpace between Bengal and China is now 
called the province of Mecklus. 


The name of India is taken from the river Indus, 


f which, of all others, was beſt known to the Perſians. 
The whole of this peninſula was unknown to the an- 
cients, anc. is Þ artly fo to the moderns. ' 


 Rivers.] 


he chief are Sanpoo or Burrumpooter, 


Domea, Mecbn, Menan, and Ava, or the great river 


Nou Kian. 
Bays, &c.] The Bays of Bengal are Siam, and 


Cochin China. The ſtraits of Malacca and Sincapora: 


S0il.] "The ſoil of this peninſula is fruitful in gene- 


i ral, and produces all the delicious fruits that are found 


in other countries contiguous to the Ganges, as well as 
roots and vegetables; and, in Ava, a quantity of ſalt- 
petre, and the beſt teek timber, or Indian oak, which, 


for ſhip-building in warm climates, is of much longer 


duration than any European oak. Teek ſhips, 40 years 
old, are no uncommon objects in the Indian ſeas. This 
peninſula abounds likewiſe in filks, elephants, and 
quadrupedes, both domeſtic and wild, that are common 
in the 5 uthern kingdoms of Aſia. The natives drive a 
great trade in gold, diamonds, rubies, topazes, ame- 
thyfts, and other precious ſtones. Tonquin produces lit- 


tle or no corn or wine, but is the moſt healthful coun- 

try of all the peninſulaa. 
Hiſtory.) The firſt conqueror of the whole of this 

country, was Jenghis Khan, a Tartarian Prince, who 


died A. D. 1226. In 5 „Timur Bek, by conqueſt, 

became Great Mogul. * The dynaſty continued in his 
famil *till the conqueſt of Tamerlane in the 15th cen- 
tury, whoſe deſcendants have poſſeſſed the throne from 
that time; but Kouti Khan, the famous Sophi of Per- 
ſia, conſiderably diminiſhed the power of the Moguls, 
carried away immenſe treaſures from Delhi; and fince 


that event, many of the Rajahs and TIO have made 


themſelves independent. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT, 1 
. a Mes, <4 155 85 | F. 8g. Miles. . 
engt 300 ; 4*&70® E. lon | 
Brent 17 100 I; between 20s 8 445 N. — F $06,000 ; 
IP -ODERN' Perfia is bounded by the 8 
Bound Fey: mountains of Ararat, or Daghiſtan, | 
whick divide it from Circaſſian Tartary, on the North- 
weſt ; by the Caſpian Sea, which divides it from Ruſſia, 
on the North ; by the river Oxus, which divides it 
from Ufbec T artary, on the Northeaſt; by India, on 
the Eaſt; and by the Indian Ocean, and the gulfs of 
Perſia and Ormus, on the South; and by Arabia and Le 
Turkey, on the Weſt. By 
Ihe chief city and reſidence of the ſovereign is Iſpa- 
han, a fine ſpacious city, | B: 
[The north and eaſt parts of Perſia are mountainous LY 
and cold; the provinces to the ſoutheaſt are ſandy and an 
deſart; thoſe on the ſouth and weſt are very fertile. Ea 
The air in the ſouth is extremely hot in ſummer, and wh 
very unwholeſome. There is ſcarcely any country that kth 
haus more mountains and fewer rivers. The produc- 
tions of Perſia are fimilar to thoſe of India, T. ? 
'The Perſians are a brave, polite, and ingenious peo- D pe 
Pad. ; honeſt in their dealings, and civil to ſtrangers. 3. A 
Their great foible ſeems to be oſtentation in their equi- 
a es. Tt 
The P Perſ ans, in general, are ſtrict followers of Ma- ſery 
homet's doctrine, but differ conſiderably from the rally 
Turks. There are many Chriſtians in Perſia, and a ſect Sard 
who worſhip fire, the followers of Zoroaſter. both 
Perſia is governed by an abſolute -monarch, galled name 
Shall or King, and frequently Sophi. The crown is any 
hereditary, but females are excluded. tortii 
The Pertan empire was founded by Cyrus, after his then 
conqueſt of Media, 526 years before Chriſt. It con- W 
Zinued till it was overtbrown by Alexander the Great, vo, oc 


331 
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737 years before Chriſt. A new empire, ſtyled the 
Parthian, was formed by the Perſians under Arbaces, 
250 years before Chriſt; but in A. D. 229, Artaxerxes 
reſtored it to its ancient title; and in 651, the Saracens 
put an end to that empire. From this time Perſia was 
a prey to the Tartars, and a province of Indoſtan, till 
Thamas Kouli Khan once mor-:raiſed it to a powerful 
kingdom. He was aſſailinated in 1747. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Py Miles. 3 Miles, 
eng 1439 W . 
Breadth 1250 f between J 729 & 309 N. lat. f 7, | 


_.--1...:,. 1 Id OUNDED by Turkey on the North; 
eee B by the Gulfs of Perſia, or Baflora © 
and Ormus, which ſeparate it from Perſia, on the 
Eaſt; by the Indian Ocean, South; and the Red Sea, i 
which d:vides it from Africa, on the Weſt. _ 
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Divifions. $1752 So # Chief Towvns, ; is 

1. Arabia Petræ, northweſt. | Suez, E. Ion. 330 27' N. l.. 299 50, 
he. OP Pelcrta in ay mid- | Mecca, Elon, 432 30 lat. 21 20. 
3. Arabia Felix, ſoutheaſt. Mocha, E. lon. 44%, N. lat. 13% 


It is remarkable that this country has always pre- 5 

| ſerved its ancient name. The word Arab, it is gene- 4 
rally ſaid, ſignifies a robber, or freebooter. The word . 
Sardceu, by which one tribe is called, is ſaid to ſignify 9 
both a thief and an inhabitant of the deſert. Iheſe * 
| names juſtly belong to the Arabians, for they ſeldom let — 
b any merchandize paſs through the country without ex- oi 
23 ſomething from the owners, if they do not rob | 

$ tliem. a | 


— We are told, that ſo late as the year 1750, a body of 
5 $0,000 Arabians attacked a caravan of merchants and 
| ED . pilgrims 


„5 
pailgrims returning from Mecca, killed about 60,000 per- 


— 
— 


7 


fons, and plundered it of every thing valuable, though 
eſcorted by a Turkiſh amp. 

As a conſiderable part of this country fies under the 
torrid zone, the air is exceſhveiy dry and hot, and the 
country is ſubject to hot poiſonous winds, which often 
prove fatal, eſpecialiy to ſtrangers. The ſoil, in ſome 
parts, is nothing more than immenſe ſands, which, 
when agitated by the winds, roll like the troubled ocean, 
and ſometimes form mountams, by which whole cara- 


vans have been buried or loſt. In theſe deſerts, the 
caravans, having no tracks, are guided, as at fea, by a 


compaſs, or by. the ſtars; for they travel chiefly in the 


night. Here, ſays Dr. Shaw, are no paſtures clothed 
With flocks, nor vallies ſtanding thick with corn; here 


are no vineyards or oliveyards z but the whole is a lonc- 


ſome defolate wilderneſs, no otherwiſe diverfified than 


by plains covered with ſand, and mountains that are 


made up of naked rocks and precipices. Neither is this 
country ever, unleſs: fometimes at the equinoxes, re- 
freſhed with rain; and the intenſeneſs of the cold in 
the night is, almoſt equal to that of the heat in the day- 
time. But the ſouthern part of Arabia, deſervedly call- 
-, _ ed the Happy, is bleſſed with an ercellent ſoil, and, in 
general, is very fertile. There the cultivated lands, 


which are chiefly about the towns near the ſea coaſt, 


produce balm of Gilead, manna, myrrh, caſlia, aloes, 


trankincenſe, ſpikenard, and other valuable gums ; cin- 
namon, pepper, cardamum, oranges, lemons, pome- 
granates, figs, and other fruits; honey and wax in 


plenty, with a ſmall quantity of corn and wine. This 
Country is famous for its coffee and its dates. 


The moſt uſeful animals in Arabia are camels and 


dromedaries; they are amazingly fitted by Providence 
for travelling the dry and parched deſerts of this coun- 


try, for they are ſo formed, that they can throw up the 
liquor from their ſtomach into their throat, by which 


means they can travel ſix or eight days without water. 
Ihe camels uſually carry 8oolb. weight upon the ir 
backs, which is not taken off during the whole journey, 
for they naturally kneel down to reſt, and in due time 


riſe 
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miles a day. It is an obſervation among the Arabs, 
that wherever there are trees, the water is not far off; 
and when they draw near a pool, their camels will ſmell 
it at a diſtance, and ſet up their great trot till they com2 


to it. | 


In the Temple of Mecca, or ſuſpended on its walls 
and gates, are ſeven Arabian poems, called the Moala- 
kat, which have been lately tranſlated into Engliſh by 
Sir William Jones: the following ſtanzas of, one of 
the poems are tranſcribed, as they ſexve to gratify the 


curioſity, and alſo diſplay a lively and entertaining view 


of the. Arabian cuſtoms and modes of living. 5 
1. „Deſolate are the manſions of the fair, the ſtations 
in Minia, where they reſted, and thoſe where they 


fixed their abodes! Wild are the hills of Goul, and 


deſerted is the ſummit of Rijaam. 

2. The canabs of Rayann are deſtroyed; the remains 
of them are laid bare, and ſmoothed by the floods, 
like characters engraved on the ſolid rocks. 

3. Dear ruins | Many a year has been cloſed, many a 
month, holy and unhallowed, has elapſed ſince I ex- 
changed tender vows with the fair inhabitants. 

4. The rainy conſtellations of ipring have made . their 

hills green and luxuriant : the drops from the thun- 
der-clouds have drenched them with protute as well 
as gentle ſhowers : 88 Hes 

. Showers from every nightly cloud, from every cloud 
veiling the horizon at day-break, and from every 

evening cloud, reſyonfve with hoarſe murmurs. 

6. Here the wild eringa- plants raile their heads; here 
the antelopes bring forth their young by the hdes ot 
the valley; and here the oitriches drop their eggs. 

7. The large-eyed wild cows he ſuckling their young 1 
few days old; their young, who will ſoon become 
an herd on the plain. | 

8. The torrents have cleared the rubb#l, and diſcloſed 
the traces of habitations, as the ros of a writer re- 
ſtore eflaced letters in a book. WE | 


Ii 2 | | 9. Or 


riſe with their load. The dromedary is a ſinaller anj- 
wal, nearly refembling a ca nel, that will travel many 
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9. Or as the black duſt, ſprinkled over the varied marks 


3 


on a fair hand, brings te view, with a beer tint, 
the blue ſtains of woad. 


10. I ſtood aſking news of the ruins concerning their 


lovely habitants; but what avail my queſtions to 
- dreary rocks, who anſwer them only by their echo? 


I. In the plains, which now are, naked, a populous 
City once ſtood ; but they decamped at early dawn, 


and nothing of them remains but the canals, which 
' encircled their tents, and the Thumaam-plants, with 
which they were repaired. 


: I2. How were thy tender affections -raiſed, when the 


damſels of the tribe departed ; when they hid them- 
_ ſelves in carriages of cotton, like antelopes in their 
lair 3 and the tents, as they were ſtruck, gave a 
piercing ſound ! 

13. They were concealed in vehicles, whoſe ſides were 
well covered with awnings and carpets, with fine 
ſpun curtains, and pictured veils. 

14. A. company of maidens were ſeated in them, with 
black eyes and graceful motions, like the wild heifers 
of Tudah, or the roes of Wegera, tenderly gazing on 
their young. 


15. They haſtened their 3 till the ſultry vapour 


gradually ſtole them from thy ſight; and they ſeem- 
ed to paſs through a vale, wild with tamariſks, and 


rough with large ſtones, like the valley of Beiſha.” 


What is called the Deſert of Sinai, is a beautiful plain 
near nine miles long, and above three in breadth ; it 
lies open to the northeaſt, but to the ſouthward is 
cloſed by ſome of the lower eminences of Mount Sinai; 
and other parts of that mountain make ſuch encroach- 

ments upon the plain as to divide it into two, each fo 


capacious as to be ſufficient to receive the whole camp 


of the Ifrachtes. 

From Mount Sinai may be ſeen Mount Horeb, where 
Moſes kept the flocks of Jethro, his father-in-law, when 
he ſaw the burning buth. On thoſe mountains, are 
many chapels and cells poſſeſſed by the Greek and Lat- 
in ä who, like the . at rale, 28 
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>» ſhew the very ſpot where every miracle, or tranſac- 
tion recorded in the ſcripture, happened. 


At Mecca, the capital of all Arabia, and the birth- 
place of Mahomet, is a moſque ſo glorious, that it is gen- 
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erally counted the moſt magnificent of any temple in ig 
the Turkiſh dominions. 'The number of pilgrims, who 41 
yearly viſit this place, is almoſt incredible, every muſ- 1 ; 
ſulman being obliged, by his religion, to come hither 4 


once in his life time, or ſend a deputy. At Medina, 
about 50 miles from the Red Sea, the city to which 
Mahomet fled when he was driven out of Mecca, and 
the place where he was buried, is a ſtately moſque ſup- 
ported by 400 pillars, and furniſhed with 300 filver 
lamps, which are continually burning. It is called Mo 
Holy by the Turks, becauſe in it is placed the coffin of 
their prophet Mahomet, covered with cloth of gold, un- 
der a canopy of filver tiſſue. Hither the pilgrims re- 
fort, as to Mecca, but not in ſuch numbers. 
Ihe Arabs are deſcended from I{hmael, of whoſe 
poſterity it was foretold, that they ſhall be invincible, 
„have their hands againſt every man, and every man's 
hands againſt theirs.” They are at preſent, and have 
remained from the remoteſt ages, during the various 
conqueſts of the Greeks, Romans and Tartars, a con- 
vincing proof of the divine origin of this prediction. 
The famous Mahomet was born in the year 569, at 
Mecca. From his flight to Medina, which happened | 
in the 6224 year of Chriſt, the 54th year of Mahomet's 1 
age, and the tenth of his miniſtry, his followers, the | 
Mahometans, compute their time, and the æra is called 
in Arabic, Hegira, © the Flight.“ To 
Mahomet, by the aſſiſtance of the inhabitants of Me- 
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dinay and of others, whom his addreſs daity attached to x 

| him, brought over all his countrymen to a belief, or at i 
» MH - leaſt, to an acquieſcence in his doctrines. The ſpeedy pi 
| propagation of his ſyſtem among the Arabians, was a 4 


new argument in its behalf among the inhabitants of | 
Egypt, and the Eait, who were previouſly diſpoſed to it. 
Arians, Jews and Gentiles all forſook their ancient bas 


faith, and became Mahometans. In a word, the. con- 
, tagion ſpread crer Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Perſia ; by 
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and Mahomet, from a deceitful hypocrite, became the 
|. moſt powerful monarch in his time. He was proclaim- 
| .ed King at Medina, in the year 627, and after ſubduing 
| part of Arabia and Syria, he died in 632, leaving two 
| branches of his race, both eſteemed divine among their 
_— Et 5 

See * The Hiſtory of the Turkiſh or Ottoman Em- 


grade, in 1740; to which is prefixed an Historical 
iſcourſe on Mahomet and his ſucceflors ;” trauſlated 


\- liſhedin 1787. 
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1 by a molt deſpotic King, he about 150 miles eaſt 


1 are much the ſame as thoſe of China- The japaneſe 


ſhort noſes, black hair. A ſamenefs of dreſs prevails 
? through the whole empire, from the Emperor to the 
8 peaſant. The firſt compliment offered to a ſtranger in 
b their houſes, is a diſh of tea, and a pipe of tobacco. 
* Obedience to parents, and reſpect to ſuperiors, charac- 
| terize the nation. Their penal laws are very ſevere, 
but puniſhment is ſeldom inflicted. The inhabitants 
have made great progreſs in commerce and agriculture. 

Formoſa is a fine iſland caſt of China, abounding in 
all the neceflaries of hte. „ 

The Philippines, 1100 in number, lying 200 miles 
ſoutheaſt of China, belonging to Spain, are. fruitful in 
all the neceflaries of life, and-beautiful to the eye. They 
are, however, ſubject to earthquakes, thunder and hght- 
ning, venomous beaſts, and noxious herbs, whoſe poiſon 
kills inſtantaneouſly. They are ſubject to the Spaniſh 
| „ government. 


pPaire, from its foundation in 1300, to the peace of Bel- 


from the French of Mignot, by A. Hawkins, Eſq. pub- 


93 HE Japan Iſlands, forming an empire, governed 
of China. The ſoil and productions of thei: Iilands 


are the grofleſt idolaters, and irreconcileable to Chrif- 
tianity. They are of a yellow complexion, narrow eyes, 
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| government. The Sultan of Mindanao is a Mahome- 
tan. . 

Borneo, 8co miles long, and 700 breed, next to New- 
. Holland, is thought to be the largeſt illand in the world. 
It lies on both fides of the equator, and is famous for 
being the native country of the Ouran Outang, which, 
of all irrational animals, reſembles a man the moſt. 

Sumatra, weſt of Borneo, produces ſo much gold, 
that it was thought to be the Ophir mentioned in the 
Scriptures. But Mr. Marſden, in his late hiſtory of this 
Hand, thinks it was unknown to the ancients z and Mr. 
"Bruce has pretty clearly ſhown that the Ophir, men- 
| tioned in the ſcriptures, is in Africa. 

Ceylon belongs to the Dutch, and is faid to be by na 
ture the richeit and aneſt land in the world. The na- 
tives call it, with ſome ſhew of reaſon, the terreſtrial par- 


aters. This iſland is noted for the cinnamon tree. 

Java principally belongs to the Dutch, who have here 
erected a kind of commercial monarchy, the capital of 
which 15 Batavia, a noble and populous city, lying in 
the latitude of fix degrees ſouth, at che mouth of the 
river Jucata, and furniſhed with one of the-fineſt har- 
bours in the world. The Chineſe, reſiding in this iſland, 
are computed at 100, ooo; about 30,000 of that nation 
were barbarouſly maſſacred, without the ſmalleſt offence 
ever proved upon . in 1740. 
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FRICA, the fourth grand diviſion of the globe, 
A bears ſome reſemblance to the form of a pyramid, 
the baſe being the northern part of it, which runs along 
the ſhores of the Mediterranean, and the point or top 


w_ of the n the Cape of at: Hope. Africa is a 
| peninſula 


A 4 


adiſe. They are a ſober, inoſfenſive people; but idol- 
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peninſula of a prodigious extent, joined to Aſia only by 


a neck of land, about 60 miles over, between the Red 


Sea and the Mediterranean, uſually called the Iſthmus 


of Suez, and its utmoſt length from north to ſouth is 
- 4300 miles; and the broadeſt part is 3500 miles from 


eaſt to weſt. It is bounded on the north by the Medi- 
terrancan ſea, which ſeparates it from Europe; on the 
Eaſt, by the Iſthmus of Suez, the Red Sea, and the In- 
dian Ocean, which divide it from Aſia; on the South, 


by the Southern Ocean; and on the Welt, by the 


great Atlantic Ocean, which ſeparates it from America. 
The moſt conſiderable rivers in Africa, are the Niger, 


which falls into the Atlantic or Weſtern Ocean, after a 


courſe of 2800 miles. It increafes and decreaſes as the 


Nile, fertilizes the country, and has grains of gold in 


many parts of it. The Gambia and Senegal are only 
branches of this river. The Nile, which, dividing Egypt 
in:o two parts, diſcharges itſelf into the Mediterranean, 
after a prodigious courie from its ſource in Abyſſinia. 
The moft conſiderablę mountains in Africa are the At- 
las, a ridge extending from the Weſtern Ocean, to 


Which it gives the name of Atlantic Ocean, as far as 
Egypt, and had its name from a King of Mauritania, a 


great lover of aſtronomy, who uſed to obſerve the ſtars 


from its ſummit; on which account the poets repreſent 
- him. as bearing the heavens on his ſhoulders. The 
Mountains of the Moon, extending themſelves between 


Abyſlinia and Monomopata, and are {till higher than 
thoſe of Atlas. Thaſe of Sierra Leona, or the Moun- 
tains of the Lions, which divide Nigritia from Guinea, 
and extend as far as Ethiopia. Theſe were ſtyled by 
the ancients, the Mountains of God, on account of their 
being ſubject to thunder and lightning. The Peak of 


Teneriffe, which the Dutch make their meridian, is a- 


bout two miles high, in the form of a ſugar-loaf, and is 


utuated on an iſland of the ſame name, near the coaſt. 


The moſt noted capes, or promontories, in this country, 
are Cape Verd, the moſt weſterly point of the conti- 
nent of Africa, and the Cape of Good Hope (ſo denomi- 
nated by the Portugueſe, when they firſt went round it 
in 1498) the ſouth extremity of Africa, in the * 
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of the Hottentots. There is but one ſtrait in Africa, 
which is called Babelmandel, and is the communication 
between the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. 
Africa once contained ſeveral kingdoms and ſtates, 
eminent for the liberal arts, for wealth and power, and 
the moſt extenſive commerce. The kingdoms of Egypt 
and Ethiopia, in particular, were much celebrated; and 
the rich and powerful ſtate of Carthage, that once 
formidable rival to Rome itſelf, extended her commerce 
to every part of the then known world. Upon the de- 
cline of the Roman empire, in the fifth century, the 
north of Africa was overrun by the Vandals, who con- 
tributed ſtill more to the deſtruction of arts and ſci- 
ences; and, to add to this country's calamity, the Sara- 
cens made a ſudden conqueſt of all the coaſts of Egypt 
and Barbary, in the ſeventh century. Theſe were ſuc- 
ceeded by the Turks; and both being of the Mahome- 
tan religion, whoſe profeſſors carried deſolation with 
them wherever they came, the ruin of that once flour- 
iſhing part of the world was thereby completed. 4 

The inhabitants of this continent, with reſpect to re- 
ligion, may be divided into three ſorts; namely, Pa- 
gans, Mahometans, and Chriſtians. The firſt are the 
moſt numerous. = 

Having given the reader ſome idea of Africa in 
general, we ſhall now confider it under three grand di- 
viſions: Firſt, Egypt; ſecondly, the ſtates of Barbary, 
ſtretching along the coaſt of the Mediterranean, from 
Fgypt, on the Eaſt, to the Atlantic Ocean, welt ; and, 
laſtly, that part of Africa, between the tropic of Can- 
cer and the Cape of Good Hope; the laſt of theſe di- 
viſions, indeed, is vaſtly greater than the other two; 
but the nations which it contains are fo little known, 
and ſo barbarous, and, like all barbarous nations, ſo 
ſimilar in moſt reſpects to one another, that they 
may, without impropriety, be thrown under one gen- 
eral head. | 


EGYPT, 


F 


capital, contains 250,000. 


. 


3 ＋ 1 | - : 3 > A S8 g. Miles, 
i Length Sole, 20 &. 320 N. lat. 4 
Breadth — EY 128 & 36 E. long. F £49109 


T is bounded by the Mediterranean Sea . 


3 oundaries.] I North; by the Red Sea, Eaſt; by Abyſ- 
ſinia, or the Upper Ethiopia, on the South; by the De- 


ſert of Barca, and the unknown parts of Africa, Weſt. 
It is divided into Lower and Upper Egypt. 
Climate.] It is obſerved by M. Volney, that during 
eight months of the year (from March to November) 
the heat is almoſt inſupportable by an European. 


During the whole of this ſeaſon, the air is inflamed, 


the ſky ſparkling, and the heat oppreſſive to all unac- 
cuſtomed to it. The other months are more temper- 


ate. The ſoutherly winds, which ſometimes blow in 
Egypt, are, DF the natives, called poiſonous winds, or the + 
the 


hot wwinds of the deſert. They are of ſuch extreme heat 
and dryneſs, that no animated body expoſed to it can 
withſtand its fatal influence. During the three days 
which it generally laſts, the ſtreets are deſerted ; and 
woe to the traveller, whom this wind ſurpriſes remote 


from ſhelter : when it exceeds three days, it is inſup- 
portable. | 


The ſoil is exceedingly fruitful, occaſioned by the 
overflowing of the Nile, which leaves a fattening ſlime 


behind it. Thoſe-parts not overflowed by the Nile, 
are uncultivated, ſandy and barren. Egypt produces 


corn, rice, ſugar, flax, linen, falt, fal ammoniac, balſam, 


and various ſorts of fruits and drugs. 
Egypt is governed by a Baſhaw, ſent from Conſtan- 


- 
* 


tinople, being a province of the Turkiſh empire. The 
Turks and Arabs are Mahometans. Mahometaniſm is 
the eſtabliſhed religion of Egypt; but there are many 


_ Chriſtians called Copts, and the Jews are very nu- 
merous. | 5 | 


The number of inhabitants in Egypt, according to 
M. Volney, is about 2, 300, ooo; of which, Cairo, the 


Egypt 
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Egypt is famous for its pyramids, thoſe ſtupendous 


works of folly. The Egyptians were the only people 


who were acquainted. with the art of embalming or pre- 
ferving dead bodies from putrefaction. Here is the 
river Nile, celebrated for its fertilizing inundations, 
and for the ſubtle, voracious crocodiles which inhabit 
its Thores. The natives at the head of this famous river 
pay divine honours to it. Thouſands of cattle are offer- 
ed to the Deity, who is ſuppoſed to reſide at its ſource. 
This was the theatre of thoſe remarkable tranſactions, 
which make up the beautiful and affecting hiſtory of 
Joſeph. Here Pharaoh exhibited ſcenes of cruelty, 
tyranny and oppreſſion towards the Iſraelites, in the 


courſe of their 400 years bondage to the Egyptians. 
Here too, Moſes was born, and was preſerved in the 


little ark, among the flags on the banks of the Nile. 


Here, through the inſtrumentality of this great man, 


the Egyptians were afflicted with many grievous 

lagues, which induced them at laſt to et //rael go. 
Hoe, Moſes, with his rod, divided the Red Sea, and 
Iſrael paſſed it on dry land; which the Egyptians, at- 
tempting to do, were overwhelmed by the returning of 
the waters. To this ſcene ſucceeded the Ifrachtes” 
memorable 40 years march through the deſerts of Ara- 
bia, before they reached the land of Canaan. | 


— 8 
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NDER this head, we ſhall rank the countries of, 
1. Morocco and Fez ; 2. Algiersz 3. Tunis; 


4. Tripoh and Barca. 


The empire of Morocco, including Fez, is bounded 
on the north, by the Mediterranean ſea; on the ſouth, 


by Tafilet; and on the eaſt, by Segelmeſſa and the 


kingdom of Algiers, being 500 miles in length, and 480 
in breadth. ü e 
5 Fea, 
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Fenz, which is now united to Morocco, is about 125 
mules in length, and much the fame in breadth. It lies 


between the kingdom of Algiers to the eaſt, and Mo- 


rocco on the ſouth, and is ſurrounded on other parts by 
the ſea. | | 
Algiers, formerly a kingdom, is bounded-on the eaſt, 


by the kingdom of Tunis; on the north, by the Medi- 
terranean; on the ſouth, by Mount Atlas, and on the 
weſt, by the kingdoms of Morocco and Tafilet. Ac- 


cording to Dr. Shaw, who reſided 12 years at Algiers, 
this country extends in length 480 miles along the coaſt 
of the Mediterranean, and between 40 and 100 miles in 
breadth. 

Tunis 1s bounded by the Mediterrancan on the north 
and eaſt ; by the kingdom of Algiers on the weſt ; and 
by Tripoh, with part of Biledulgerid, on the ſouth; be- 


ing 220 miles in length, from north to ſouth, and 170 in 


breadth, from eaſt to welt. 

Tripoli, including Barca, is bounded on the north, 
by the Mediterranean ſea; on the ſouth, by the coun- 
try of the Beriberies; on the weſt, by the kingdom of 


Tunis, Biledulgerid, and a territory of the Gadamis ; 


and on the eaſt, by Egypt; extending about 1108 
miles along the ſea coaſt ; and the breadth is from 1 to 
300 miles. On 

Each capital bears the name of the ſtate, or kingdom 
to which it belongs, but the capital of Biledulgerid (the 
ancient Numidia) is Dara. — 

The Barbary ſtates form a great political confederacy, 


ere. f each is independent as to the exerciſe of its in- 


ternal policy. | | 
The air of theſe ſtates is mild and agreeable. 

Under the Roman empire, they were juſtly deno mi- 
nated the garden of the world; and to have a reſidence 
there, was conſidered as the higheſt ſtate of luxury. 

The produce of their foil formed thoſe magazines, 
which furniſhed all Italy, and great part of the Reman 
empire, with corn, wine and oil. Though the lands 
are now uncultivated, through the oppreſhon and bar- 
barity of their conſtitution, yet they are ſtill fertile, not 
only in the above mentioned commodities, but in — 
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#g5, raiſins, almonds, apples, pears, cherries, plumg, 
citrons, lemons, oranges, pomegranates, with plenty cf 
roots and herbs in their kitchen gardens. Excellent: 
hemp and flax grow on their plains. 

Morocco, the capital of the empire of the ſame 
name, 1s thought to contain 25,000 inhabitants. 

The city of Algiers is faid to contain 100,000 Ma- 
hometans, 15,000 Jews, and 2,000 Chriſtian flaves ; 
among whom were a number of unfortunate Americans, 
who were releaſed by the late treaty with the Dey and 
regency of Algiers. No eſtimate can be formed as to 
the populouſneſs of its territory. | > 

Tunis is the moſt poliſhed republic of all the Bar- 


bary ſtates. The capital contains 10,000 families, and 


above 3000 tradeſmen's ſhops, and its ſeburbs conſiſt 
of 1000: houſes, "Phe 'Funifine women are very hand- 
fome in their perſons; and though the men are ſun- 
burnt, the complexion of the ladies 1s very delicate, nor 
are they leſs neat and elegant in their dreſs ; but they 
improve the beauty of their eyes by art, particularly the 
powder of lead ore, the ſame pigment, according to the 
opinion of the learned Dr. Shaw, that Jezebel made uſe 
of when ſhe is ſaid (2 Kings, chap. ix. verſe 30) to 
have painted her face ; the words of the original being, 
that ſhe ſet off her eyes with the powder of lead ore. 
Tripoli was once the richeſt, moſt populous and opu- 
lent of all the ſtates on the coaſt ; but it is now much 
reduced, and the inhabitants, who are ſaid to amount to 
between 4 and 500,000, have all the vices of the Al- 
gerines. | 
All foreigners are here allowed the open profeſſion 
of their religion, but the inhabitants of theſe itates are 


Mahometans; and many ſubjects of Morocco follow 


the tenets of one Hamed, a modern ſectariſt, and an 
enemy to the ancient doctrine of the califs. The Moors 
of Barbary, as the inhabitants of theſe ſtates are now 
romiſcuouſly called, (becauſe the Saracens firſt entered 
Raine from Mauritania, the country of the Moors) 
have adopted the very worſt parts of the Mahometan 
religion, and ſeem to have retained only as much of it 
as countenances their vices. : 
The Emperor of Morocco is an arbitrary Prince. 
TK 5 | SE Algiers 
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Algiers is governed by aPrince, called the Dey, elected 


by the army. The ſovereigns of Tunis and Tripoli, 
called Beys, are not ſo independent as the former. 
Fheſe three ſtates may be looked upon as republics of 
foldiers, under the protection of the Grand Seignior. 
With Algiers the United States have lately negociated 
a treaty of peace, ard have confirmed that which be- 
fore exiſted with Morocco. On this. coaſt, ſtood the 
famous city of Carthage, which was deſtroyed by the 
Romans. Among the great men Africa has produced, 


are, Tertullian, Cyprian, Julius Africanus, Arnobius, 


Lactantius and St. Auſtin, all Biſhops of the church. 


The warriors of note, are, Hamilcar, Hannibal and Aſ- 


drubal. Among the poets, are, Terence and Apuleius. 


—— — 


Of AFRICA, from the Tropic of Cancer, to 
the Cape of Good Hope. See the Map. 


HIS immenſe territory is, comparatively ſpeaking, 
very little known ; there is no modern traveller 
that hath penetrated into the interior parts; ſo that we 
are ignorant not only of the bounds, but even of the 
names of ſeveral inland countries. In many material 
circumſtances, the inhabitants of this extenſive conti- 
nent agree with each other. If we except the people 
of Abyſſinia, they are all of a black complexion. In 
their religion, except on the ſea coaſts, which have been 
viſited and ſettled by ſtrangers, they are Pagans ; and 
the form of government is every where monarchical or 
deſpotic. Few princes, however, poſſeſs a very exten- 
ve juriſdiction; for as the natives of this part of Africa 
are ſaid to be groſsly ignorant in all the arts of utility 
or refinement, they mult be little acquainted with one 
another; and generally united in ſmall ſocieties, each 
governed by its own prince. | 
Me are but imperfectly acquainted with the manners 
and cuſtoms of the people of this extenſive country. 
The accounts given us by Mr. Bruce, of the Abyſlini- 
ans, repreſent them as in a ſtate of very great N 
: eir 
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Their manner of feeding is beyond a parallel, if we may 
believe the report of our author. He informs us, that 
having fallen in with fome ſoldiers driving a cow before 
them, he was ſurprifed to fee them throw down the 
animal, cut off pieces of her fleth, and then flapping 
the ſkin over the wound, make her get up and walk on 
as before. He found this to be the common practice 
of the country. 

The religion of the Abyſſinians is a mixture of Chriſ- 
tianity, Judaiſm and Paganiſm; the two latter of which 
are by far the moſt predominant. There are here more 
churches than in any other country, and though it is 
very mountainous, and conſequently the view much 
obſtructed, it is very ſeldom you lee leſs than five or fix 
churches. Every great man when he dies, thinks he 
has atoned for all his wickednels, it he leaves a fund to 
build a church, or has one built in his life time. 

'Fhe<hurches are full of pictures, ſlovenly painted on 
parchment, and nailed upon the walls. There is no 
choice in their ſaints, they are both of the Old and New 
Teſtament, and thoſe that might be diſpenſed with 
from both. There is St. Pontius Pilate and his wife; 
there is St. Balaam and his aſs; Sampton and his jaw 
bone, and fo of the reſt. , 

Lhe fertility of a country fo prodigiouſſy extenſive, 
might be ſuppoſed more various than we jind it is; in 
fact, there is no medium 1 in this part of Africa with re- 
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gard to the advantages of foil; it is eicher perfectly bur- 


ren, or extremely fertile; this ariſes from the intenſo 
heat of the ſun, which, where it metts with ſuſgcient 
moiſture, produces with the utmoſt luxuriancy; and in 
thoſe countries where there are few rivers, reduces the 
ſurface of the earth to a barren ſand. Of this fort ar. 
the countries of Anian and Zaara, which, for want of 


water, and conſequently of all other neceſſaries, are re. 


duced to perfect deſerts, as the name of the latter de- 
notes. In thoſe countries, on the other hand, where 
there is plenty of water, and particularly where the 

rivers overflow the land, part of the Year, as in Abyl⸗ 
ſinia, the productions of n ature, both of the animal 551d 


vegetable kinds, are found in tlie higheſt perfection and 
K K 2 greateſt, © 
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greateſt abundance. The countries of Mandingo, Ethi- 
opia, Congo, Angola, Batua, Truticui, Monomotapa, 
Cafati, and Mchenemugi, are extremely rich in gold 
and ſilper. 

Gondar, the metropolis of Abyſſinia, is Sense upon 
a hill of conſiderable height, the top of it nearly plain, 
on which the town is placed. It conſiſts of about 10,000 
families in times of peace. The houſes are chiefly of 
clay, the roofs thatched in the form of cones, which 1s 
always the conſtruction within the tropical rains. 

The Abyſſinians, from a very ancient tradition, ac- 
cording to Mr, Bruce, attribute the foundation of their 
monarchy to Menilek, ſon of Solomon, by the Queen of 
Zheba, rendered in the vulgate, the Queen of the South. 
The annals of the Abyflinians ſay, the was a Pagan 
when ſhe left her own country, but being full of admi- 
ration at the ſight of Solomon's works, ſhe was con- 
verted to Judaiſm in Jeruſalem, and bore him a ſon, 
whom ſhe called Menilek, and he became their firſt 
King. She returned with her ſon to Sheba, whom, af- 
ter keeping him ſome years, ſhe ſent back to his father, 


to be inſtructed. Solomon did not neglect his charge, 


and he was anointed and crowned King of Ethiopia, in 
the temple of Jeruſalem, and at his inauguration, took 
the name of David : after this he returned to Sheba, 
and brought with him a colony of Jews, among whom 


. were many doctors of the law of Moſes, particularly 


one of each tribe, to make judges in his kingdom. 
With theſe came alſo Azarias, the fon of Zadok the 
prieſt, and brought with him a Hebrew tranſcript of the 


Jaw, which was delivered into his cuſtody, as he bore 


the title of Nebrit, or high prieſt ; and this charge, 
though the book itlelf was burnt with the church at 
Axum, in the Mooriſh war of Adel, is ſtill continued, 
as it 13 faid, in the lineage of Azarias, who are keepers 
of the church of Axum at this day. All Abyſſinia was 
taereupon converted, and the government of the church 
and ſtate modelled according to what was then in uſe 
at Jeruſalem. | 
On the Guinea or weſtern coaſt, the Englith trade to 
| rn Fort, ad Other ſcttlements near and up the river 
Sambia, 
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Gambia, where they exchange their woollen and linen 
manufactures, their hard ware and ſpirituous liquors, 
for the perſons of the natives. By the treaty of peace 
in 1783, the river of Senegal, with its dependencies, 
were given up to France. Among the Negroes, a 
man's wealth conſiſts in the number of his family, 
whom he ſells like fo many cattle, and often at an in- 
ferior price. Gold and ivory, next to the ſlave trade, 
form principal branches of African commerce. 

The greateſt part of the profits of the ſlave trade is 
raiſed on the ſugar plantations. If by eſtabliſhing fac- 
tories, and encouraging civilization on the coaſt of Af- 
rica, and returning ſome of the Weſt India and other 
ſlaves, to their original country, ſome amends could be 
made for paſt treachery to the natives, and the inhabit- 
ants could be inſtructed in the culture of tobacco, in- 
digo, cotton, rice, &c. to barter with us for our manu- 
factures, great might be the profits, and much would it 
ſerve the cauſe of humanity. An undertaking of this 
kind has lately been ſet on foot by the Sierra Leona com- 
pany, which bids fair to be ſucceſsful, and does very 
great honour to the humane gentlemen, who are agents 
in this buſineſs. 

The eſtabliſhment which the Dutch Eaſt India com- 
pany have made on either {ide of the Cape of Good 
Hope, the extreme ſouthern point of that great conti- 
nent, which comprehends Europe, Aſia, and Africa, 
extends, according to computation, 450 miles eaſtward 
and weſtward, and 250 towards the north. In-this ex-, 
tenfive domain, the population amounts to 17,000 in- 
habitants of European deſcent, and about 30, ooo llaves, 
Africans and Ahfiatics., 

This country is capable of being made, by the ſim- 
pleſt means, a populous commercial colony. 

The Aborigines of the country, who are called Hotten- 
tots, and who are of a mild and tractable diſpoſition, 
have been eaſily reduced to the condition of obedient 
ſubjects. They are a quiet, inoffenſive people, uſeful 
to the Dutch in many reſpects, particularly in the man- 
agement of flocks and herds of cattle. They have been 
very much miſrepreſented ; and it is ſurpriſing, that the 

7 falichoods 
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falſehoods which have been propagated concerning 
them, ſhould ſo long have gained credit in the world. 
It is not true, that they are in the practice of eating raw 


fleſh, or that they entwine their bodies with the entrails 


of cattle. They prepare their food with fire; and their 
clothing conſiſts of a dreſſed hide, which is ded like a 
collar round the neck, hangs down over the ſhoulders 


near to the ground, and is broad, and may be wrapt 
round the fore part of the body; beſides this, they wear 
another covering of ſkin round the loins, which reaches 


half way down the thighs. Sometimes they have a 
cap for the head, and ſhoes for the feet of the ſame ma- 
terials. Their ſhoes are formed of a piece of hide, 


drawn cloſely about the feet, with thongs of the ſame, 


The Hottentots having few conveniences for bathing, 
and living in a climate where they are very frequently 
involved in clouds of duſt, have acquired habits of dirti- 

neſs ; but their ſkins, when waſhed, are clear, though 
fallow. ; 5 „„ 
The employment of the Hottentots is purely paſto- 
ral; their principal and almoſt only occupation being 
the care of their herds of ſheep and kine. 


A ſea ofheer lately vifited all the chiefs of the Ne- 


groes in the Engliſh t=ttlements, from Santa Apollonia 
to Athera, which is upwards of 250 miles, and found 
the police and puniſhinent of all crimes ſupported by 
the ſlave trade. Thoſe who commit crimes or treſpaſſes 
againſt their laws, are, at the deciſion of twelve elders, 
fold for ſlaves for the uſe of their government, and the 
fupport of their chiefs. Theft, adultery, and murder, 
are the higheſt crimes, and whenever they are detected, 
ſubject the whole family to ſlavery. But any indi- 
vidual, condemned: to flavery for the crime of his re- 
lation, may redeem his own perfon, by furnithing 
two ſlaves in his room. Or when a man commits one of 
the above cardinal crines, all the male part of his family 


are forfeited to ſlavery ; if a woman, the female part is 


fold. © While on the coaſt, ſays he, I faw tnftances of 


this ſort. ſo truly cruel, as made my very boſom bleed. 


This traffic in crimes makes the chiefs vigilant. Nor do 
our planters, who purchaſe them, uſe any pains to inſtruct 
| them 
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them in religion, to make them amends for the oppreſ- 
ſion thus exerciſed on them. I am ſorry to ſay they are 
unnaturally averſe to every thing that tends to it ; yet 
the Portugueſe, French, and Spaniards, in their ſettle- 
ments, ſucceed in their attempts to inſtruct them, as 
much to the advantage of commerce, as of religion. It 
is for the ſake of Chriſtianity, and the advantages accom- 
panying it, that Engliſh flaves embrace every occaſion 
of deſerting to the ſettlements of theſe nations.” | 

It is high time for the legiſlature to enforce and put 
an end to this moſt infamous of all trades, and ſo diſ- 
graceful to the Chriſtian name, and ſo repugnant to the 
principles of a free government. 


* 
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T the mouth of the Red Sea is the iſland that ſail- 
ors now Call Socotara, or Socatra, famous for its 
aloes, which are eſteemed the beſt in the world. 

Sailing down, ſouthward, we come to the iſland of 
Madagaſcar, or Lawrence, abounding in cattle and corn, 
and moit of the neceffaries of life, but no fufhcient 
merchandize to induce the Europeans to ſettle colonies; 
it has ſeveral petty ſavage Kings of its own, both Arabs 
and negrocs, who make war on each other, fell their 
prifoners for ſlaves, to the ſhipping, which call here, 
taking clothes, utenfils, and other neceſſaries in return. 

Near it, are the four Comorra Iſles, whole petty Kings 
are tributary to tae Portugueſe ; and near theſe hes the 
iſland of Bourbon; and, a little higher, Maurice, fo 
called by the Dutch, who firit touched here in 1598. 
It is now in poſſeſſion of the French, and by them called 
the Iſle of France, lat. 202 S. long. 56% E. | 

Quitting the eaſtern world, and the Indies, and pafſ- 
ing round the Cape of Good Hope, into the wide At-- 
lantic ocean, the firſt ifland is the ſmall, but pleaſant 
one, called St. Helena, at which place, all the 1 5 
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freſh proviſions, in heir 
Guinea iflands, St. Matthew, St. Thomas, and others, 
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and American Eaſt India ſhips ſtop, to get water and 
way home. Near this, are the 


not far from the coaſt under the equinoCtial line, be- 
longing to the Portugueſe. Theſe: were ſo named by 
the ſailors, who firſt found them on the feſtivals. of St. 
Helen, St. Thomas, and St. Matthew. 


Thence northward, are the Cape Verd Hlands, ſo call- 


ed from their verdure. They now belong to the Por- 
tugueſe, who are furniſhed from thence with ſalt and- 
goats' ſkins. | 

Farther north, are the pleaſant Canaries, belonging to 
the Spaniards, from whence firſt came Canary wine, 
and the beautiful ſinging birds, called Canary Birds. 


The ancients called them the Fortunate Ifles, and placed. 


there the Elyſian fields. They are ten or twelve in 
number, the chief are Teneriffe, Gomera, Ferro, and. 
Great Canary. The fertile iſlands of Madeira lie ſtill 


further north, and are famous for the beſt ſtomachic _ 
wine. They belong to the Portugueſe. 


NEW DISCOVERIES. 
CONTINENT os NEW HOLLAND. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. | 


| Miles. | 
Length 2400 110% and 153 E. long. 
Breadth 2300 | On 0 11“ and 43“ 9. lat. 


T lies ſoutheaſt of the iſland of Java, and ſouth of 
New Guinea, in the Great South Sea. Tor more than 
a century after its firſt diſcovery by the Dutch, in 1616, 
it was thought to be part of a vaſt fouthern continent, 
the exiſtence of which has been a favourite idea with 
many experienced navigators. 'The great extent of 


New Holland gives it an unqueſtionable claim to the 
name of Continent. The 


e Me ES. Ad. 4 


every intercourſe with their new neighbours. 
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The whole eaſtern coaſt of this continent, except the 
very ſouthern point, was diſcovered and explored by 
Capt. Cook, in 1770, and is called NEwSouTH W ALEs. 
It is claimed by England, on the old principle of prior 
diſcovery. Ep | 

There 1s a great variety of birds and animals found 
Here, ſeveral of which, before the diſcovery of this 
place, were non deſcripts.* | | 

The natives go always uncovered, although it is ob- 
ſerved they ſuffer ſometimes from the cold. Thoſe on 


the borders of the ſea-coaſt ſubſiſt principally on fiſh. 


On that part of the coaſt which the Engliſh have in- 
vaded, the natives have retired, and, from accounts, are 
much diftrefled for | proviſion. A kind of twine is 
manufactured among ther, which, with their fiſhing 
nets, is very neatly made from the flax plant. This 
plant promiſes to be very valuable for the purpoſe of 
making cordage, and the fineſt manufactures. 

An Nay, 1787, the Britiſh government fitted out a 


Iquadron of eleven veſſels, with 850 convicts, under the 


command of Arthur Phillip, Eſq. in order to form a ſet- 


tlement on this continent. The fituation determined 


upon, has been named Port Jackſon ; ſouth lat. 329 5 27, 
eaſt long. from Greenwich, 159 19 30“. This place 
is about 9 miles from Botany Bay, and has a harbour 
capable of containing 1000 fail of the line in perfect ſe- 
curity. A plan of a town has been regularly laid out, 
and, from the lateſt accounts, the proſpect was flatter- 


ing to the new ſettlers. 


On the firſt arrival of the Engliſh, the natives were 
found amicable, hoſpitable, unaccuſtomed to act with 
treachery, or to take the leaſt advantage, and every pre- 
caution was taken to prevent this harmony from be- 
ing interrupted; but from ſome diſagreement with in- 
dividuals, or what is more probable, a diſlike of the en- 
croachments on their territories, they appear to avoid 


The 

+ "The reader will find cuts, and a deſcription of a number of theſe 
animals and birds, in “ The Voyage of Governor Phillip, to Botany 
Bay,” publiſhed by Stockdale, London, in 1790. 


= 
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Ihe inhabitants are not very numerous, and are of a 
chocolate colour, middle ſtature, and very active and 
courageous. 'Their food is chiefly fiſh, birds of various 
kinds, yams, fruit, and the fleſh of the Kanguroo, an 
ammal reſembling the Opoſſum, and peculiar to this 
continent. Their weapons are ſpears and lances of dif- 
ferent kinds, which they throw with great dexterity. 
They alſo uſe ſhields of an oblong form, made of bark. 


_, The New Hebrides.] This name was given by Capt. 


Cook, to a cluſter of iſlands, ſituated between the lati- 
tudes of 14 297, and 209 4' ſouth ; and between 1690 
41', and 170% 21' eaſt longitude. 1 | 
Not far from the New Hebrides, and ſouthweſtward 
of them, lies NEW CALEBONIA, a very large iſland, firſt 
diſcoveted by Capt. Cook, in 1774. It is about 87 


leagues long, but its breadth is not conſiderable, nor 


any where exceeds ten leagues. It is inhabited by a 
race of ſtout, tall, well proportioned Indians, of a ſwar- 
thy or dark cheſnut brown. A few leagues diſtant are 
two ſmall iſlands, called the Iſland of Pines, and Bo- 
tany Iſland. | ts | 

| New Guinea is a long, narrow iſland, extending 
. northeaſt, from 20 to 129 ſouth lat. and from 131 to 
1509 eaſt long. but in one part it does not appear to be 


above 80 miles broad. The country conſiſts of a mix- 


ture of very high hills and vallies, interſperſed with 
groves of cocoa-nut trees, plantains, bread fruit, and 
moſt of the t:ces, ſhrubs, and plants, that are found in 


the other South Sea iſlands. It affords from the ſea a a 


variety of delightful proſpects. \ 

New Irelaud extends in length, from the northeaſt to 
the ſoutheaſt, about 270 miles, but it is in general very 
narrow. It abounds with a variety of trees and plants, 
and with many pigeons, parrots, rooks, and other birds. 
Northweſtward of New Ireland, a cluſter of iſlands 
were ſeen by Capt. Carteret, lying very near each other, 
and ſuppoſed to conſiſt of 20 or 30 in number, One of 


theſe, which is of a very conſiderable extent, was named 


NEW HAN OVER; but the reſt of the cluſter received 
the name of the ADMIRALTY ISLANPDs. 2 
8 | | GENERAL 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


— HE varieties among the human race, ſays Dr. 

5 5 Percival, enumerated by Linnæus and Buffon, 
are fix. The firſt is found under the polar regions, and 
comprehends the Laplanders, the Eſquimauz Indians, 
the Samocid Tartarsz the inhabitants of Nova Zembla, 
the Borandians, the Greenlanders, and the people of 
Kamſchatka. The vffage of men in theſe countries is 
large and broad pthe noſe flat and fhort; the eyes of a 
yellowiſh. brown, inclining to blackneſs; the cheek 
bones extremely high; the mouth large; the lips thick, 
and turning outwards ; the voice thin and ſqueaking; 
and the ſkin a dark grey colour. The people are ſhort 
in ſtature, the generality being about four feet high, and 
the talleſt not more than five. Ignorance, ſtupidity 
and ſuperſtition are the mental characteriſtics of the 
inhabitants of theſe rigorous chmates. For here 

Doze the groſs race. Nor ſprightly jeſt nor ſong, 


Nor tenderneſs they know, nor aught of ife, 
Beyond the kindred bears that ſtalk without. | 


The Tartar race, comprehending the Chineſe and the 
Japaneſe, forms the ſecond variety in the human ſpecies. 
Their countenances are broad and wrinkled, even in 
youth ; their noſes ſhort and flat; their eyes little, ſunk 
in the ſockets, and ſeveral inches aſunder; their cheek 
bones are high; their teeth of a large ſize and ſeparate 
from each other; their complexions are olive and their 
hair black. Theſe nations, in general, excepting the 
Japaneſe and Chineſe, have no religion, no ſettled no- 
tions of morality, and no decency of behaviour. They 


are chiefly robbers z their wealth conſiſts in horſes, and 


their ſkill in the management of them. 

The third variety of mankind is that of the ſouthern 
Aſiatics, or the inhabitants of India. Theſe are of a 
lender ſhape, have long ſtraight black hair, and general- 


Ix Roman noſes. Theſe people are ſlothful, luxurious, 


ſu millive, cowardly and effeminate. 


——The parent Sun himfelf 
Seems o'er this world of ſlaves to tyrannize ; 
And, with * ve ray, the roſeate bloom 


Of 


- 
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Of beauty blaſting, gives the gloomy hue, L A 
And features groſs; or worſe, to ruthleſs deeds, 
Mad jealouſy, blind Tage, and fell revenge, 4 
"Their fervidſpirit-fifes, Love dwells not there, | _ 
The ſoft regards, the e of life. « & 
The heart ſhed tear, tk inctfgble delight” . 
Of ſweet humanity : thefe courtithe Bean 1 "3163 
Of milder climes ; in ſelfiſh fierce-defire, Th 
And the wild fury of yoluptuovsifepda;.; . 

They re loſt. Ihe very brute creatjon there 

This rage partakes, and burns with horrid fre. 


The Negroes of Africa eonſtitute the fourth ftriking 
variety in the human ſpecies; but they differ widely 
from each other; thoſe of Guinea, for inſtance, -are ex- 
tremely ugly, and have an inſupportably offenſive ſcent; 
while thoſe of Moſambique are reckoned beautiful, 
and are untainted with any diſagreeable ſmell. The 
Negroes are, in- general, of a black colour; the downy 
ſoftneſs of hair, which grows upon the -ſkin, gives a 
ſmoothneſs to it, reſembling that of velvet. The hair of 
their heads is woolly, ſhort and black ; but their beards 
often turn grey, and ſometumes white. Their noſes are 
flat and ſhort, their lips thick and tumid, and heir teeth 
of an ivory whiteneſs. = 

The intellectual and moral powers of theſe wretched 
people are uncultivated ; and they are ſubject to the 
molt barbarous deſpotiſm. The ſavage tyrants, who 
rule over them, make war upon each other for human 
plunder ;* and the wretched victims, bartered for ſpirit- 
uous liquors, are torn from their families, their friends, 
and their native land, and conſigned for life to miſery, 
toil and bondage. But how am I ſhocked to inform 


you, that this infernal commerce is carried on by the 


humane, the poliſhed, the Chriſtian inhabitants of Eu- 
rope; nay, even by Engliſnmen, whoſg anceſtors have 
bled.in the cauſe of liberty, and whoſe breaſts ſtill glow 
with the ſame generous flame! I cannot give you a 
more ſtriking proof of the ideas of horror, which the 
captive Negroes entertain of the ſtate of ſervitude they 
are to undergo, than by relating the following inc 
dent from Dr. Goldſmith. - 2 SSL 
„A Guinea captain was, by diſtreſs of weather, driv- 


en into a certain harbour, with a lading of ſickly ns 
Ie” : 5 | Wi1iO 


a * 


. „ „ ad 
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who took every oppertunity to throw themſelves over- 
board, when. brought upon deck for the benefit of freſh 
air. The captain perceiving, among others, a female 
fave attempting to drown herſelf, pitched upon her as 
a proper example for the reſt. As he ſuppoſed that they 
did not know the terror attending death, he ordered 


the woman to be tied with a rope under the arm pits, 


and let down into the water. When the poor creature 
was thus plunged in, and about half-way down, ſhe was 
heard to give a terrible ſhriek, which, at firſt, was af- 
cribed to her fears of drowning ; but ſoon after, the wa- 
ter appeared red. around her, the was drawn up, and it 
was found that a ſhark, which had followed the ſhip, 
Had bitten her off from the middle.“ p 

The native inhabitants of America make a ſifth race 
of men; They are of a copper colour, have black, 
thick, {traight hair, flat noſes, high cheek bones, and 
{mail eyes. They paint the body, and face of various 
colours, and eradicate the hair of their beards'and other 
parts, as a deformity. Their limbs are not ſo large and 
robuſt as thoſe of the Europeans. They endure hun- 
ger, thirſt. and pain with aſtoniſhing firmneſs and Pa- 
wence 3 and, though cruel to their enemies, they are 
kind and juſt to each other. | 

The Europeans may be confidered as the laſt variety 
of the human kind. They enjoy ſingular advantages 
from the fairneſs of their complexions. The face of 
the African black, or of the olive coloured Aſiatic, is 


a very imperfect index of the mind, and preferves the 


ſame ſettled ſhade in joy and ſorrow, confidence and 
ſhame, anger and deſpair, fiekneſs and health. The 
Engliſh are ſaid. to be of the faireſt of the Europeans; 
and we may therefore preſume, that their countenances 
beſt expreſs the variations of the paſſions, and viciſh- 


tudes of diſeaſe: _ By* the intellectual and moral char- 


acteriftics of the different nations, Which compole this 
quarter of the globe, are of more importance to be 
known. Theſe, however, become gradually leſs diſ- 
eernible, as faſhion, learning and commerce prevail 


more univerſally,” | 
| FEDERAL, 
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412 FEDERAL MONEY. 
FEDERAL MONEY. 


@ bw Conoreſs of the United States of America, Auguſt 8, 1786— 
« Refolv:d, That the Standard of the United States of America, 
for gold a. filver, ſhall be eleven parts fine and one part alloy. 

That the Money-Unit of the United States (being by the Reſolve 
of Congreſs a the 6th of July, 1785, a 12 2995s ſtall contain, of fine 


fver, 375 54. grains,” &c. 


marked m. c. d. D. E. 


to Mills Cent. m. c. IO=TI 

10 Cents Dime. d. 100 210 = 1 

10 Dimes Pollar. D. ( 1000==100 = TO =f 
10 Dollars | 7 - Eagle. E. )-t0000== OOO IOO Oe! 


As this money proceeds in 2 decuple, or tenfold proportion ; any 


number of dollars, dimes, cents, and mills, imply expreſs ſo many 
Collars and decimal parts of a dollar. 


Thus, 3 3 4 dimes, 6 cents and 3 n are expreſſed 


D. d. 
3, 4 6 obe Dollars 346 5 nallte.. . 

As the Dollar is the integer, unit, or whole number, and the Eagle 
the name of a gold coin; and the dime, cent and mill, are roth, 


e one 


xocth and roooth parts of a dollar, the decimal point ſeparates | 


between the dollars and dimes. + 
Therefore in accounts, the terms Fagle and Dime may be omit- 
ted; the place of dimes being the place of tens for cents; and the 
right hand figure, or place of units for Eagles, will be the 2855 of 
tens for dollars. | 
e. e. E. D. d. c. „ 
Thus —5,6 9 69 and 24,9, 7 8=249, 78 . 
| The ſeveral Currencies of the United States, compared with dollars 
and cents, are as follows. 
New N Maſſachuſe tis, Rhode Nand, ConneAlicut, Vi e, 
| Kentucky and Vermont. : 
pil „„ N. 24 -ad- . e. D. . 
I=6==,100 N ==, ro $=1-6=,25 $=9g==124 18 = 4 =64 


—_— 


. New York and North Carolina. 
— —- rr C54 Tc0 6 
04294 rage . e 3 . 64 


— — — 


2 


1 New Ferſey, . 8 ad Maryland: 
„d. 0 e, D. d. 8 


1==7-6==,100 {= 3-9=,50 =- e a 2 16 = 54 64 
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INTERESTING CALCULATIONS upon the 
POPULATION of the UNLUED STATES, 
and of the WORLD. 


 DMITTING the population of the United States 

at preſent (1796) to De rye millions, which is very 
near the exact number,—and that this number „by nat- 
ural increaſèe, and by emigration, wil he doubled in 
20 years, and continue to increaſe in that ratio for a 
century to come, at that period, (1896) there will bein * 
United America 160 millions of inhabitants, nearly 2. 
millions more than there are at preſent in all E 3 
And when we conſider the provalile acquiſition of peo 
ple by foreiga immigrations, and that the interior and 
unſettled parts of America are amply ſuthcient to pres 
vide for this number, the preſumption is ſtrong that this 
eſtimate will not differ mate-.ally from the event. 

It has been common to compute the number of in- 
habitants on this globe, in round numbers, at 950 mil- 
lio: 18, VIZ. 

America 150 millions--Europe 150 -millions—Aſia 
$90 millions, and Africa 150 millions. Hence it has 
been reckoned, that as a generation latts 30 years, in 
that ſpace 950 millions of people muſt be Horn and the 
lam number ae 3 and, confequently, that about 31 
millions die annually ; “ 85 thouſand every day; 3, 599 
every hour; GO every minute, aud one every ſecon J, or 

in this proportion. 

"Pris eſtinato is much too large. One 19 
truth Was made a few years fince, by a gentleman“ in 
Eagland, in winch he reckons the inhabitants of the 
world at abou? 731 rulliions-—ot whom are, 


Millions. Miltons, 

Pagans 8 8 420 Proteſtants 44 

Mufiometans 130 Greek & Armenian Church 30 

Roman Cathcles 4 10. J. Jews | 
| Total 73 


This eſtimate, I apprehend, confiderayly ok the truth. Fly 


| reckons upwards of 99 millions in America. This is too large by mor: 


tian ane half. Dr. Stiles, than whom no man Was better informed on 
this ſubject, reckoned that the whole number of Indians in all North 
America, did not exczed tv» millions and aa half. Admitting this to 
be true, Steen, or including the iſlands, twenty RIGS, would be the 
gat ent of the population of all America. 

J. ] 2 ” Air , William Carey. 
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N uaa xu EVENTS, DISCOVERIES, ; AND INVENTIONS ; 


1 in Fo view, the A Ad or 00 in £4 of GENE. 
AL Hisroxx, 


from the Carex to the rag From, - 
v4: $07 1 


1 —— — 


011. 74 $ hk Wo. 7% $4 


net Obit, 2 


7K HE creation of the world, nd of. Adam and Sig 


Enoch tranſlat ed into heaven. 


23 NR The old work destroyed by a deluge which continued 377 days. 


2247 The tower of Babei is built about this time hy Noah's poſteri- 


2128 
2059 


1921 


t257 


1822 
1715 
1535 


1574 


1571 


1556 


1503 
1493 


ty; upon which God mira loufly confounds their language, 


and thus d {peries them into different nations. 
Miſraim, the fon of Elam, founds the kingdom of i gypt, which 
la%d.166 3 years, to the conqueſt. of Cambyſes. 


Ninus, th fon of Belus, fe. ds tac Kingdom of Aſſyria, which 


laſted about ooo years. 

The covenaut of God made with Abraham, when he leaves 
Haran to go. into Canaan, which begins the 430 years cf 
ſojourn: ng. . 

The cities of 80 om and Gomorrah are deſtroycd for their 
wickedneſs by fire from liea ven. | 

M-mnon the Fgyptian invents the letters, 

rometheus firſt truck fire from flints.. 

Joſeph dies in Egypt, which , concludes the book of Genet, 
containing a period of 2369 years. 


Aaron born in Egypt; 1490, appointed by God firſt high prieſt 


— of the. Ifraclites. 


Moſes, brother to Aaron, born i in Egypt, and We by Fha- 


raoh's daughter. 
Cecrops brings a colony of Saites from Fgypt, into Attica, and 
begins the kingdom of Athens in Greece. 
Deluge of Deucalion in Theſſaly. 
Cadmus carried the Phernician | letters into Greece, and built 
the citadel of Thebes. 


| 1491 Moſes perfarms a number of miracles in Egy pts and departs 


from that Kingdom, togethef with 600000 ſraclites, beſides 
ebildren, which eee 55 401 I of ſojournir g. 
| 143 5 The 
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Bef. Chriſt. 
x435 'The firſt pt that appeared in Greece brought from Fgypt by 
Danaus; u ho e y at Rhodes, and brought with him 12 
fifty daughters. 
3 be Olympi c games e at Ointpis, 1 in Greece. 
7 The Pentateuch, or five firſt books of Moſcs, are written in the 
land of Moab, where he died the eſt following, aged Iro 
years. 

145 1 The Iſraelites, after ſojourning i in the wilertiefs forty years, are 
led under Joſhua into the land of Canaan, where they fix 
themſelves, aſter having ſabdued the natives; and the 3 
of the ſabbatical year commences. | 

1198 The rape of Helen by Paris, which, in 1193, gave riſe to the 
Trojan war, and ſiege of Troy by the Greeks, which contin- 
ved ten years, when that city was taken and burned, 

1043 David is ſole King of Iſrael. = 

1004 Ihe Temple is ſolemnly dedicated by: Solomon 

896 Elijah, the prophet, is tranſlated to heaven. 

894 Money firſt made of gold and ſilver at Argos. 

869 The city of Carthage, in Africa, founded by een Dido. 

814 The kingdom of Macedon begins. 

776 The firſt Olympiad begins. 

753 4Era of the building of —__ in en by nne firſt King of 
the Romans.. 

720 Samaria taken, aftcr theep 8 sf iege, and che kingdom of Iſrael 

overthrown by Salmanaſer, King of Ane, WA carried the 
ten tribes into captivity. 

N Ihe firit eclipſe of the moon on recon. 1 * 

633 Byzantium (now Conſtantinople) built be A colony of Athe- 

„ + dans. :-- 

604 By order of Necho, King of Egypt. ſome Phæœnicians ſailed 
from the Red Sea round Africa, and returned oy the Medi- 
| terranz2an. 

600 Thales of M'letus travels into Egypt, acquires the knowledge 
of geometry, aſtronomy, and philofophy ; returns to Greece, 
calculates eciipſes, and gives general notions: of the univerſe, 
and maintains that one Supreme Intelligence regulates all its 
motions. 

Maps, globes, ini the ſigns of the Zodiac, invented by 
Anaximander, the ſcholar of Thales. 

597 Jeholakn. Ting of Judah, is carried away captive by Nebuchad- 
nezzar to Babylon. 

687 Thecity of Jerufalem taken, after a fiege of 18 months. 

559 Cyrus the firſt King of Perſia. 

533 The kingdom: of Babylon d- :{troyed ; that city being! 8 z y 
Cyrus, who, in 5.36, iſſued an edict for the return of the Jews. 

526 Learning i is greatly encouraged at Athens, ane a public li rary 
firſt founded, 

$15 The ſecond temple at Jeruſalem is finiſhed Ader Darius. 

509 de the ſe 2 . and laſt e of the nee is 3 


=y 
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. 


and Rome is governed by two ankle, and other ——_—_— 


magiſtrates, until the battle of Pharſalia, 461 years. 
504 Sardis taken and burned by the Athenians, which gave occaſion 
to the Perſian invaſion of Greece. 


- 431 Xerxes, King of Perſia, begins his expedition againſt Greece. 8 


458 Exra is ſent from Babylon to Jeruſalem, with the captive Jews, 
and the veſſels of gold and ſilver, &c. being ſeventy weeks 
of years, or 490 years before the crucifixion of our Saviour. 


454 The Romans ſend to Athens for Solon's laws. 


f 401 Retreat of 10,000 Greeks, under Xenophon. ; 
| 499 Socrates, the founder of moral philoſophy among the Greeks, 


451 The decemvirs created at Rome, and the laws of the twelve ta- 


bles compiled and ratified. . 
422 Nineteen years cycle invented by Meton. 


430 The hiſtory of the Old Teftament finithes about this time. 


Malachi; the laſt of the prophets. 


put to death by the. Athenians, who ſoon alter repent, and 
erect to his memory a ſtatue of braſs. 

379 Bœotian war commences in Greece, ſiniſhed in 366, after the 
death of Epaminondas, the laſt of the Grecian heroes. After 
his death, Philip, brother to the King of Macedon, who had 
been educated under him, privately ſet out for that country, 
ſcized the kingdom, and after a continnal «courſe of war, 


+12] - treachery, and diſſimulation, put an end to the rtr of the 


—c 


Greeks by the battle of Cheronea. 


225 Philip, King of Macedon mertered, and. ſucceeded by his ſon 


Alexander the Great. 

332 Alexandria in Egypt built. | r 

331 Alexander, King of Macedon; comnuers Darius King of Perſia 
and other nations of Aſia. | 

323 Dies at Babylon, and his empire is divided by his generals into 
four kingdoms, after-deſtroying his ves, children, be other, 
mother, and Aſters.. _ 


8 291 Darkneſs at Rome at noon 


285 Dionyfius, of Alexandria, ben, bi his affect #ra on Mons 


day, June 26, being the firſt who found the fear year to 
conſiſt exaQly of 365 days, fiveghours and 49 minutes. 


284 - PtoJemy-PhilaccIphus, King of Egypt, employs ſ. venty- two in- 


terpreters to tranſlate the Old Teſtamem into the Greek Un- 
| guage, vhich is called the Septuagint. 
Tha firſt coinage of filver at Rome. 
250 Eratoſthenes firſt attempted to meaſure the cartk. 
1290 The firſt Roman army enters Aſta, and-from the ſpoils of An- 
.+ tiochus brings the Aſiatic luxury to Rome. 


130 Eighty thouſand. Jews maſfacred by Antiechus Epiphanes. 


268 Perſeus defeated by the Romans, which ends the Macedonian 


kingdom. 

167 The firſt þbrary erected at Rome, of ecke brought from 
Macedonia. 

163 The government of Judea under the bers begins, and 
continues mags year 145 Carthage 


d 


29 
0 
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Bef. Chriſt, 


146 Carthage and Corinth raſed to FE ound ho the 3 
145 An hundred thouſand- inhabitants of Antioch n in one 
day by the Jews. | 


135 The hiſtory of the Apocrypha ends. 


52 Julius Cæſar makes his firſt expedition into Britain. 


47 The Alexandrian library, conſiſting of 400,000 valuable books,. 


burat by accident. 
45 The war of Africa, in which Cato kills himſelf. . 


44 Cæſar killed in the ſenate houſe, after having fought 50 


pitched 'battles, and overturned the libertics of his countsy. 


30 Alexandria taken by Qctaying, and Egypt reduced · to a Roman 


province. 

27 Ockavius, by a decree of the ſenate, obtains.the title of Auguſ- 
tus Cæſar, and an abſolute exemption from the laws, and is 
properly the firſt Roman Emperor. 

$ The temple of Janus is ſhut by Auguſtus, as an emblem of uni- 
verſal peace; and JESUS CHRIST is ſuppoſed to 1 been 
born in September, or on Monday, December 25. 

After Chriſt. 

12 CazisT diſputes with the Doctors in the temple. 

is baptized in the wilderneſs by John. | 

is crucified on Friday, April 3, at 3.o'clock, P. M. 

His Reſurrection on Lord's day, April g His — 

Thurſday, May 14. | ' | | 


| 36 St. Paul converted. 


39 St. Matthew writes his Goſpel... 
Pontius Pilate kills himſelf. _ 
40 The name of Chriſtians firſt given at Antioch to the 1 
of Chrift. 
43 Claudius Cæſar » expedition into Britain. 
44 St. Mark writes his 3 55 | 
46 Chriſtianity carried into Spain, 
49 London is founded by the Romans. 
52 The council of the Apoſtles at Jeruſalem. 


= 55 St. Luke writes his Goſpel. 
60 Chriſtianity preached in Britain. 
62 St. Pau! is ſent in bonds to Rome —writes his epiſtles detween 


51 and 66. 


; 63. The Ads of the Apes written. 


Chriſtianity is ſuppoſed to be introduced into Britain by St. 
Paul, or ſome of his diſciples, about this time. 


64 Rome ſet on fire, and burned for fix days; upon which began, 


under Nero, the firſt perſecution againſt the Chriſtians; 


g 67 St. Peter and St. Paul put to death. 
70 Titus takes Jeruſa em, which is raſed to the ground, and the - 


plough made to pals over id. 
79 St. John the Evangeliſt wrote his Revelation—his Goſpel in 97. 
£36 The ſecond Jewiſh war ends, when they were all baniſhed 


Judea. 
| 39 Juſis 
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Aft. Chriſt. b a BR .< 
139 Juſtin writes his firſt apology for the Chriſtians. 1 
132 The Emperor Antoninus Pius ſtops the perſecution againſt the 
' Chriſtians. 6 
217 The Septuagint ſaid to be found e erk. Church yards began 6 
to be conſecrated. 
274 Silk firſt brought from Indis, and the- manufactory of it 6 
introduced into Europe, 881. 6 
303 The tenth general perſecution —_ upder Diocleſian and 
Galerius. | \ 6 
306 Conſtantine the Great begins his reign, 7 
313 The tenth perſecution ends .by an edit of Conſtantine, who 
favours the Chriſtians, and gives full liberty to their religion. 7 
325 The firſt general cour l at Nice, when 318 fathers attended | 
_ - againft Arins, where was compoſed the famous Nicene Creed. "1 
328 Conſtantine removes the ſeat of empire from Rome to Byzan- 
tium, which is thenceforward called Conſtantinople. =! 
331 Conſtantine orders all the heathen temples tobe deſtroyed. 7 
363 The Emperor Julian, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, endeavours in | 
vain to rebuild the temple of Jeruſalem. | $c 
- 364. The Roman empire is divided into the caftern (Conſtantinople 
the capital) and weſtern (of which Rome continued to be the ä 
capital ;) each being now under the government of different 2 
EEmperors. | 96 
400 Bells invented by biſhop Paulinus of Nola in Campagna. 
410 Rome taken and plundered by Alaric, King of the Goths. 
412 The Vandals begin their kingdom in Spain. . 
420 The kingdom of France begins upon the lower Nhine, anger 9: 
Pharamond. : 
426 The Romans withdoow their: troops frag Britain, and never: : 
return, adviſing the: Britains to arm in their own defence, . | * 
and truſt to their own valour; 99 
432 St. Patrick began to preach in Ireland: he died ryth March, 
493, aged 122 years. | 
447 Attila (ſurnamed the Scourge. of God) with his Hune, ravages- I00 
the Roman empire. 100 
476 The weſtern empire entirely deſtroyed } >-ypon--the ruins of 101 
which: ſeveral new ſtates ariſe in Italy and other parts, con- 
* of Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other Barbarians; un- 
der whom literature is extinguiſhed, and the works of the 102 
learned are deſtroyede. 104 
496 Clovis King of France baptized, and Chriſtianity .begins in that 106 
3 kingdoms. / 10% 
516 The computing of time by the Chriſtian zra is introduced by 107 
Dionyſius the monk. | | 
557 Aterribie plague all over Europe, Aſia, and Africa, which con- 
tinues near 5O years. 1080 
600 Bells firſt uſed in churches. 
606 The power of the Popes begins by the conceſſions of Phocas, 
Emperor of the Eaſt. 622 Mahomet 
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Aft. Chriſt. | | 
622 Mahomet flies from Mecca to Medina in Arabia. His follow- 
ers compute their time from this æra, which in Arabic is 
called Hegira, i. e. the Flight. / 
637 Jeruſalem taken by the Saracens, or followers of Mahomet. 
-640 Alexandria in Egypt is taken by the Saracens, and the grand li- 
- brary there burned by order of Omar their caliph, or prince. 


664 Glaſs inyented in England by Benalt, a monk. 


685 The Britons totally expelled by the Saxons, and driven inte 

Wales and Cornwall. 3 | 

696 Churches firſt began to be built in England. 

743 The Saracens conquer Spain. Their progreſs ſtopped in France 

buy Charles Martel, in 732. 

726 The controverſy about images begins, and occaſions many in- 
ſurrections in the Eaſtern empire. 


2748 The computing of years from the birth of Chriſt begun to be 


uſe in hiſtory. 


576 Thirty thouſand books burnt by order of the Emperor Leo. 


786 The ſurplice, a veſtment of the Pagan Prieſts, introduced into 
churches. | 
800 Charlemagne, King of France, begins the empire of Germany, 
afterwards called the weſtern empire, and endeavours in vain 
do reſtore learning in Europe, 
386 Juries firſt inſtituted. Ts 
899 Allred the Great, after ſubduing the Daniſh invaders, compoſes 
his body.ef laws; divides England into counties, hundreds, 
and tythings ; eres county courts, and founds the Univer- 
ſity of Oxford about this time. 
936 The Saracen Empire divided into ſeven kingdoms, by uſur- 
pation. | 
940 Chriſtianity eſtabliſhed in Denmark. 
989 Chriſtianity eſtabliſhed'in Ruſſia. | 
991 The figures in arithmetic are brought into Furope by the Sara- 
cens, from Arabia. Letters-of the Alphabet were hitherto 
uſed. ' 
7000 Paper made of cotton rags comes into-uſe,that of linen do. 1170. 
Joo All the old churches are rebuilt about this time in a new ſtyle. 
1015 Children forbidden by law to be fold by their parents in En- 
gland. 
Prieſts forbidden to marry. i CEA Ns 
1025 Muſical gamut invented by Guido, a Benedictine friar. 
1043 The Turks become formidable, and take poſſeſſion of Perſia. 
1065 Ihe 'Yurks take Jeruſalem from the Saracens. 
I970 William, King of England, introduces the feudal law. 


1075 Henry IV, Emperor of Germany, and the Pope, quarrel about 


"the nomination of the German biſhops. Henry, in penance, 
walks barefooted to Rome, towards the end of January. 

1980 Doomſday book began to be compiled by order of William. 
from a ſurvey of all the eſtates in Frgland, and finiſhed in 
1086. 


4 


1090 The 
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4b AN IMPROVED CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 
Aft. Chriſt. | 
1080 The Tower FLonder built by the ſame 2 to ard hi- En- 


gliſh ſubjects. 
1086 Kingdom of Bohe ia begun. 


þ 


tog The firſt cruſade to the Holy Land vr to drive the jacks 


en in, » 


from Jeruſalem. 


1163 London bridge, conſiſting of 19 fmall arches, firſt buik P None. | 


1180 Glaſs windows began to be uſed in private houſes in England. 
1182 Pope Alexander III compalled the Kings of England and France 
to hold the ſtirrups of his ſaddle when he mounted his horſe. 
1186 The great conjunction of the ſun and moon and al the OXY 

in Libra, happened in September. 
3192 The battle of Aſcalon, in Judea, in which Richard, King of En- 


een defeats Saladine” s army, confiſting of 300,000 com- 


atants. 
Richard treacheroufly impriſoned i in his "I home of the Em- 
peror of Germany. 25 
1200 Chimnies were not known in England. 
Surnames now began to be uſed; firſt among the nobſlity. 
1215 Magna Charta is ſigned by King John and the barons; and the 
following year it is granted to the Iriſh by Henry III. 
1227 The. Tartars, a new race of barbarians, under Jenghis Khan, 
 »** emerge from the nosthern parts of Aſia, conquer the greateſt 
Part of that continent, and in 22 years deſtroy upwards or 
2 14 millions of people. 
1233 The inquiſition, begun! in 4 204, is now e the Domini- 
8 
The houſes of . and WN cities in England, France, 
and Germany, ſtill thatched with ſtraw. 
1252 Magnifying glaſſes invented by Roger Bacon. 
1258 The Tartars take Bagdad, which 8 an end to the empire of 
the Saracens. 
1273 The empire of the preſent Auſtrian family begins in Germany. 
1280 Gunpowder invented by Roger Bacon. 
1283 Llewellyn, prince of Wales, defeated and killed by Edward J. 
who unites that principality to England. 
1298 The preſent Turkiſh empire begins in Bithynia under Ottoman. 
Silver hafted knives, ſpoons, 'and cups, a great luxury. Splin- 
ters of wood generally uſed for lights. 
Wine ſold by apothecaries oy” as à cordial, 
1299 Windmills invented. i 
1300 About this time the mariner's compaſs was emed, or im- 
proved by John Gioia, or Goya, a Neapolitan.“ Tue fleur 
de luce, the arms of the duke of Anjou, then king of Naples, 
Was placed by him at the poiney of the needle, i in compliment 
do that prince, 
I 307 The beginning of the Swiſs cantons. 
Intereſt of money in England at 45 per cent. 
1320 Gold firſt coined in Chriſtendom. . 
1340 


Wo 


148 


149 
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Att. Chriſt. 
1340 Gunpowder firſt ſuggeſted as uſeful for warlike purpoſes, by 

| Swartz, a monk of Cologne; 1346, Edward III had four 
pieces of cannon, which contributed to gain him the battle 
cf Creſſy. 

Oil painting firſt made uſe of by John Vaneck. 

1352 The Turks firſt enter Europe. 

1386 A company of linen weavers from the Netherlands eſtabliſhed 
in London. 

1391 Playing cards invented in France for the King's amuſement, 

1402 Bajazet defeated by Tamerlane, and the PRO of the 'Turks 
almoſt entirely deſtroyed. 

1404 Hats for men invented at Paris by a Swiſs. 

1412 Denmark united with the crown of Norway. 

1430 Laurentius of Haerlem invents the Art of Printing, which he 

practiſed with ſeparate wooden types. Guttenburg after- 
wards invented cut metal types. Peter Schailer invented 
the moe of caſting types in matrices. But the moſt au- 
thentic accounts aſcribe the inventiou of Printing to Dr. 

| Fauſt, or Fauſtus, in 1444. - 

1446 The Vatican library founded at Rome. 

'The Sea breaks in at Dort, in Holland, and drowns 200.008 
people. | 

1453 Conſtantinople taken by the Turks, which utterly overthrows 

| the Roman empire. 

1454 Otto Guerick, a German, invents the air pump. 

Duelling appointed in certain caſes in France, in order to have 
the judgment of Ggd. : 

1460 Engravings and etchings in copper invented. 

1471 Decimal arithmetic invented, and the uſe of tangents in 1 
nometry introduced, by Regiomontanus. 

1485 Richard III, King of England, and la{ of the bh 
is defeated and killed at the battle of Pofworth, by Henry 
(Tudor) VII, which puts an end to the civil wars between 

the houſęs of York and Lancaſter. 

1485 Great numbers carried off by the ſweating ſickneſs. 

1486 Henry eſtabliſhes fifty yeomen of the guards, the firſt ſtanding 
army. 

1489 Maps and ſea charts firſt brought to England by Bartholomew 
Columbus. 

1492 AMERICA diſcovered by Columbus. 

1497 The Portugueſe firſt ſail to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of 

Good Hope. . | 
South America diſcovered by Americns Veſpuſius, from whom 
the continent unjuſtly takes its name. / 
North America diſcovered by Sebaftian Cabot, 

1 5o3 Mines uſed in the attack and defence of places, invented. 

1509 Gardening introduced into England ſrom the Netherland, 
from whenee vegetables were imported hitherto, 

1517 Martin Luther began the Reformation. | 

| M m 1518 
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Aft. Chriſt. | | 
1518 Magellan, in the fervice of Spain, 1 the W 


bear his name; makes the firſt voyage round the world, but is 
killed by ſavages in the Marianne ilands. | 
Republic of Geneva founded. 


1520 Henry VIII, for his writings in fayour of 8 receives the | 


title of © Defender of the Faith” from the Pope. 
Chocolate firſt brought from Mexico by the Spaniards. 
2529 The name of Proteflapt takes its riſe from the reformed 
churches proteſting againſt the church of Rome, at the diet 
of Spires in Germany 
1530 Copernicus revives thz-Pythagorean ſyſtem of aſtronomy. . 
1537 Religious houſes diſſolved by Henry VIII. 


I 539 The firſt Engliſh edition of the Bible authoriſ: d, the e 


tranſlation finiſhed 1611. 
1543 Silk ſtockings firſt worn by the French king. 
Pins firſt uſed in England; before which time the ladies uſed 
ſkewers. 
1545 The famous council of Trent begins, and continues 18 years. 
1546 Intereſt of money firſt eſtabliſned in England by law at ten 
er cent. 
1553 Circulation of the blood through the lungs firſt publiſhed by 
Michael Servetus. 


I 560 Siberia was about this time diſcovered, under. the reign of Czar | 


| Ivan Baſilides. 

1563 Knives firſt made in England. 

Tue thirty-nine articles of the Engliſh faith eſtabliſhed. 

1565 Potitoes firſt brought to Ireland from New Spain. 

1569 Mary, Queen of Scotlan:', driven from her kingdom by the re- 
bellian of her ſubjeds, flies to Queen Elizabeth for Protecy 
tion, by whom ſhe is treacherouſly impriſoned. 

I572 The great maſſacre of Proteſtants at Paris, Auguſt 24. 

1579 The Dutch ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, and the republic of 

Holland begins. 
1580 Sir Francis Drake returns from his voyage round the world, 
being the firſt Engliſh circumnavigator. 

1581 J. Uſher, Archbiſhop of Armagh, born in Dublin, drew up 1og 
articles of religion for Ireland, 1615; which were eſtabliſh, 
ed, 1635.—Died 1656. 

1532 Pope Gregory introduces the New Style in Italy; the 5th 
of October being counted the ISth. 

1583 Tobacco firſt brought from Virginia into England. 

1587 Mary Queen of Scots is beheaded by. A of Elizabeth, 

after 18 years impriſonment. 
Duelling introduced into England. 

15 88 The Spaniſh Armada deſtroyed by Drake and other Englith 
Admirals. 

Henry IV paſſes the famous edict of Nantz, tolerating the 
Proteſtants. 


1589 Coaches firſt introduced into England, 
1589 


* 
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Aft. Chriſt. 


T589 


1597 
1600 


1603 
1605 
r608 


1610 


Bombs invented at Venlo. 

Watches firſt brought into England from Germany. 

Building with brick introduced into-England by the Earl of 
Arun le}, moſt of the houſes in London being hitherto built 
with wood: 

Queen Elizabeth (Die laſt of the Tudors) dies, and nominates 


James VI, of Scotland (and firſt of the Stuarts) as her ſuc- 


ceſſor; which unites both Kingdoms under the name of 
Great Britain. 

The Gunpowder plot diſcovered at Weſtminſter. 

Kepler lays the foundation of the Newtonian ſyſtem of attrac- 
tion. 

Galileo, of Florence, firſt diſcovers the ſatellites about the 
planet Jupiter by the teleſcope, then juſt invented in Hol- 
land. Quebec ſettled by the French. 

Henry IV is murdered at Paris by Ravilliac, a prieſt. 

Virginia and Newfoundland ſettled by the Engliſh, 


Hudſon's Bay diſcovered by a captain of that name, who is left 


1614 


1618 
1619 


1620 


1623 
1625 


1627 


1630 


1631 
1633 


£935 
1638 
1640 


1649 
1652 


1554 Cromwell aſſumes the Protectorſhiꝑ. 


by his men, with ſeven others, to periſh on that deſolate 


coaſt. 
The cuſtora of powdering the hair took its riſe from ſome, bal- 


lad ſingers at St. German's fair, who powdered themſelves 


to look the more ridiculous. 


| New York and New Jerſey ſettled by the Dutch, 


New Holland diſcovered by: the Dutch. _ 

Dr. W. Harvey, an Engiiſhman, fully confirms the Jodtrine of 
the circulation of the blood. 

The bread filk manufactory from raw ſilk introduced into En- 

gland. 

2 — in New England planted by a part of Mr. N 
ſon's congregation. 

New Hampſhire ſettled by an Engliſh colony. 

The iſland of Barbadoes, the firſt Engliſh ſettlement in the 
Weſt Indics, is planted. 

The thermometer inFented by Drebellius. 

A colony of Swedes ſettled on Delaware river, Pennſylvaiia. 


Peruvian bark firit brought to France. 


Newſpapers firit publiſhed at Paris. 


Maryland ſettled by Lord Baltizaore, with a — of Cath- 


olics. 
Connecticut and Rhode Iſland ſettled. . 
Harvard College in Cambridge, Maſffachuſetts, eſtabliſhed. 
The maſſacre in Ireland, when 40, oo Engliſh Proteſtants were 
killed. 
Charles J, beheaded at Whitehall, January 30, aged 49- , 
The ſpeaking trumpet invented by Kircher, a Jeſuit. 


165. 
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Bef. Chriſt. 
1655 The Engliſh, under Admiral B take Jamaica from * 


Spaniards. 


1658 Cromwell dies, and: is lucceededi in the Protectorſhip by his ſon 


Richard. 
1660 King Charles II is reſtored by Monk, commander of the army, 
after an exile of twelve years in France and Holland. 
The people of Denmark being oppreſleC by the Nobles, ſurren- 
der their privileges to Frederick III, w,5,bedomes abſolute. 


1662 The Royal Society eſtabliſhed in London b; y Charles II. 1 


Pendulum Clocks invented by John Fromentcl, a Dutchman 
Fire engines invented. | — 
1665 The plague rages in London. 
1666 The great fire of London began, September 2, and continued: 
. days, in which were deſtroyed 13,00 houſes and 400 
reets. 4 
rea firſt uſcd in England. | 
Academy of ſciences eſtabliſhed in | France, 


3667 The peace of Breda, which confirms to the Engliſh the New 


Netherlands, now known by the names of Pennſylvania, 
New York, and New Jerſey, 
1669 South. Carolina planted by an Engliſh colony, under Gov- 
ernor Sayle. | 
1671 Academy of ArchiteQure eſtabliſhed in France. | 
1672 Lewis XIV overruns: great part of Holland, when the Dutch 


open their ſluices, being determined to drown their country 


and retire to their ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies. 
1676 Repeating clocks and watches invented by Barlow. 
1678 The pcace of Nimeguen. The Habeas Corpus act paſſed, 


1679 Darkneſs at London ſo great, that one could not read at noow = 


day, January 12. 8 

1680 A great comet appeared, and continued viſible from Novem- 
ber 3 to March 9. 

1681 William Penn, a Quaker, receives a charter for planting Penn 
ſylvania, which began this year. 

1682 College of Phyſicians at Edinburg incorporated. 
oyal academy eſtabliſhed at Niſmes. 

1685 The edit of Nantz infamoully revoked by Lewis XIV, and the 
Proteſtants cruelly perſecuted. 

1687 The palace of Verſailles, near Paris, finiſhed by Louis XIV. 

1688 The Revolution in Great Britain begins, Nov. 5. King James 
retires to France, Dec. 3. 


| 1639 King William and Queen Mary, ſon and daughter-in-law to- 


James II, are proclaimed February x6. 
1693 Bayonets at the end of loaded muſkets firſt uſed by the French. 
Bank of England eſtabliſhed by King William. 
'The firſt public lottery was drawn this year. 
i695 Bank of Scotland eſtabliſhed. 
1699 The Scots ſettled a colony at the Iſthmus of Darten, in Amer» 
ica, and called it Caledonia, 1700 
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Aft. Chriſt. 
150 Charles XII, of £ Sweden, begins his reign. 
| Yale College eſtabliſhed at Saybrook, Conne@icut—remored 
to New Haven, n 
170 Pruſſia erected into a kingdom. 
ö * for the propagation of the Goſpel in · foreign pets eſtab- 
liſhed. 
1702 King William dies, aged 50, and is ſucceeded by Queen Anne, 
7 daughter to James II, who, with the Emperor and States 
a eral, renews the war againſt France and Spain. 
1504 Gibraltar taken from the Spaniards by Admiral Rooke. 
1706 The Treaty of · Union between England and Scotland, _ | 
June 22. 
1707 The firſt Britiſh parliament. | 
' Sardinia erected into a kingdom, and given to the Duke ol 
Savoy. 
1710 Queen Anne · hanges the Whig Miniſtry for others more fa- 
 vourable to. the intereſt of her brother, the late Pretender. 
The cathedral church of St. Paul, London, rebuilt by Sir Chriſ- - 
topher Wren, in 37 years, at one million expenſe, by a duty 
on coals, _ 
1713 The peace of Utrecht, whereby Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
New Britain, and Hudſon's Bay, in North America, were 
+ yielded to Great Britain; Gibraltar and Minorca, in Europe, 
were alſo confirmed to the faid crown by this treaty. 
1914 Queen Anne dies, at the age of 50, and is ſucceeded by George I. 
Intereſt reduced to five per cent. in England. 
1715 Lewis XIV dies, and is ſuccceded by his great-grandſon Lewis 
XV. 


'The rebellion in Scotland begins in September, under the Earl 
of Mar, in favour of the Pretender. Quelled the ſame year. 
1719 The Miſſiſippi ſcheme at its height in France. 

Lomb's filk throwing machine, containing 26,586 wheels, 
erected at Derby; takes up one eighthof a mile; one water 
wheel moves the reſt; and in twenty-four hours it works 
318,504,960 yards of organzine filk thread. 

The South Sea ſcheme in England begun April 7, was at its 
: height at the end of June, and quite ſunk about Sept. 29. 
1727 King George dies in the 68th year of his age; and is ſucceeded 
by his only ſon, George II. 
Inoculation firſt tried on criminals with ſucceſs. 
Ruſſia, formerly a dukedom, is now eſtabliſhed as an empire, 
1528 North Carolina ſettled about this time, by the Engliſh. 
1731 The firſt perſon executed in Britain for forgery. 
1732 Kouli Khan uſurps the Perſtan throne, conquers the Mogul 
empire, and returns with two hundred and thirty one mil- 
lions ſterling. 
Several public ſpirited gentlemen begin the ſettlement of Geor- 
gia, one of the United States of America, - 
M.m.2 - | 1737 


— 
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Aft. Chriſt, 

1737 The earth proved to be flatted towards the poles. 

1738 Weſtminſter bridge, conſiſting of fifteen arches, begun ; finiſhed 
in £750, at the expenſe of 389,0001. defrayed by parliament. 

1744 War declared againſt France, by Great Britain. 

; Commodore Anſon returns from his voyage round the world. 
174 5 The rebellion breaks out in Scotland, and the Pretender's army 
y defeated by the Duke of Cumberiand, at Culloden, So 16, 

„17 Aß. 
1746 Lima and Callao ſwallowed up by an earthquake. 

1748 The peace of Aix la Chapelle, by which a reſtitution of all 

places taken during the war, was to be made on all ſides. 

1749 The intereſt of the Britiſh funds reduced to three per cent. 

1752 The new ſtyle introduced into Great Britain ; the third of 

| September being counted the fourteenth, 
Identity of electric ftre and lightning diſcovered by Dr. Frank- 
lin, who thereupon invented a method of ſecuring buildings 
from thunder ſtorms. | 
1755 Liſbon deſtroyed by an earthquake. < 
1756 One hundred and forty-ſix Engliſhmen are e in the 
black hole at Calcutta, in the Eaſt Indies, by order of the 
Nabob, and one hundred and twenty-three found dead next 
ꝛnorning. 

1759 General Wolfe is killed i in the battle of Quebec, which is gain- 

ed by the Engliſh. 

1760 Black Friars Bridge, conſiſting of nine arches, begun; finifhed 

170, at the expenſe of 15 2, 840l. to be diſcharged by a toll. 
George II dies, and is ſucceeded by George III. | 

1762 War declared againſt Spain. 

American Philoſophical Society eſtabliſhed in Philadelphia. 

1763 The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain, France, 

Spain, and Portugal, concluded at Paris, February Io, whieh. 
confirmed to Great Britain the extenſive Provinces of Can- 
ada, Eaſt and Weſt Florida, and part of Louiſiana, in North 
America; alſo the iſlands of Grenada, St. Vincent, Domi- 

nica, and Tobago, in the Weſt Indies. 
$764 The parliament granted I0,000l. to Mr. Harriſon, for his diſ- 

4 covery of longitude by his time piece. 

176 5' The famous ſtamp act paſſed in the Britiſh parliament, March 
22. Repealed March 18, 1766. 

1768 The Turks impriſon tlie Ruſſian e and declare war 

againſt that empire. 

1770 M. Nacre at Boſton, March 5. 

1771 Dr. Solande and Mr. Banks, i in his Majeſty s ſhip, the Endea- 

pour, Lieut, Cook, returned from a voyage round the world, 
| having made ſeveral important diſcoveries. 

$773 The King of Sweden changes the conſtitution of that kingdom. 


Twelve hundred and forty people killed in the iſland of 
- by ay clecrified cloud. FOE of Java, 


1772 
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Aft. Chkiſt. : | | 
1772 A revolution in Denmark. 4 £ | . N 
The Emperor of Germany, Empreſs of Ruſha, and the King of 


Pruſſia, ſtrip the King of Poland of great part of his domin- 


jons, which they divide among themſelves, in violation of 
the moſt ſolemn treaties. 


$773 Capt. Phipps is ſent to explore the North Pole} but having 
made eighty-one degrees, is in danger of being locked up by 
the ice, and returns. | | 

The Jeſuits expelled from the Pope's donnnions, and ſuppreſſ- 
ed by his bu!l. . | 

The Engliſh Eaſt India Company having, by conqueſt or treaty, 
acquired the extenſi ve provinces of Bengal, Orixa and Bahar, 
containing fifteen millions of inhabitants, great irregularities 
are committed by thor ſervants abroad, upon which the Brit- 
iſh government interferes, and ſends out judges, &c. 

The ar between the Ruſſians and Furks proves diſgraceful to 
theatter, who loſe the iſlands in the Archipelago, and by 
ſea are every where unſucceſsful. © +» | 

Tea, 340 cheſts, deftroyed at Boſton. 

1774 Peace proclaimed between the Ruſſians and Turks. x 

The Britiſh parliament having paſſed an act, laying 4 duty of 
three pence per pound upon all teas imported into America; 
the colonies conſidering this as a grievance, deny the right 
of the Britiſh parliament to tax them. 

Boſton port L ill paſſed March 25. 5 

Deputies from * ſeveral American colonies meet at Phila- 
delphia, as the firſt general Congreſs, October 26. 

Firſt petition of Congreſs to the King, November. 

1775 April 19. The firſt action happened in America, between the 
Britiſh troops and the Americans, at Lexington, in Maſſa- 
chuſetts. | : ; 

Ticondergga and Crown Point taken hy Colonels Allen and 
Eaſton® A dreadful fire in the iſland of Grenada; loſs 
computed at 500.0001. 

Paper money iſſued by Congreſs. | 

June 17. A bloody action at Bunker's Hill between the Brit- 


| Uh troops and the Americans, in which the brave General 


Warren was flain, Charleſtown burnt the fame day. 


Battle of Quebec, where fell the brave Montgomery, Dec. 7 


1776 March 17. The town of Boſton evacuated by the King's 
troops. Congreſs, declare the American Colonies free and 
independent States, July 4. | 

The Americans retreat from Long Iſland, in Auguſt, after a 
bloody battle, and the city of New York is after warde 
taken poſſeſſion of by the King's troops. 

December 25. General Waſhington takes 900 of the Heſſian: 

. Priſoners at Trenton. : 

Torture aboliſhed in Poland. g 

Battle of Brandywine. 1777 


** 
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Aft. Chriſt. 
1777 General Howe takes poſſeſſion of T Philadelphia, September. 
Lieutenant General Burgoyne is obliged to ſurrender his army, 
cConſiſting of 5752 men; to the American Generals Gates 
and Arnold, October 1 


1778 A treaty of alliance . at Paris, between the French 


King and the thirteen: United American States, in which 
their independence is acknowledged by the Court of France, 
February 6. 

The Earl of Carliſle, William Eden, Eſq. and George John- 5 
ſtone, Eſq. arrived at Philadelphia the beginning of June, 
as commiſſioners for reſtoring. peace between Great Britain 

and America. 

Philadelphia evacuated by the king's troops, June 18. 

Battle at Monmouth: 

The Congreſs refuſe to treat with the Britiſh 6 he 

Dominica taken by the French; September 7 : 

St. Lucia taken by the French. 

1779 St. Vincent taken by the French: 
The iſland of Grenada taken by the French, Jaly 3 
Battle at Stony Point, July 15. 


Ty80 Torture i in courts of juſtice aboliſhed in France. 


The inquiſition aboliſhed in the duke of Modena“ s dominions.” 

Admiral Rodney takes 22 fail of Spaniſh ſhips, January 8. 

The Admiral alſo engages a Spaniſh fleet under the command 
of Don juan de Langara, near Cape St. Vincent, and takes 
five ſhips of the line; one more driven on ſhore, and 
another blown up, January 16. 

Three actions between Admiral Rodney and the count de 
Guichen, i in the Weſt Indies, in- the months of April and 
May; but none of them deciſive. 

* South Carolina, ſurrenders to Sir Henry Clinton, 

May 

| Pinfacola, and the whole province of Weſt Florida, belonging. : 
to the Britiſh, ſurrender to the arms of the king of Spain, 
May 

The Proteſtant Aſſociation, to the number of 50,000 perſons,” 
go up to the Houſe of Commons, with their petition for the 
. repeal of an act in favour of the Catholics, which was fol- 
lowed by the moſt daring riots in the cities of London and 
Southwark, for ſeveral. ſucceſſive days. 

Five Engliſh Eaſt Indiamen, and fifty Engliſh merchant ſhips, - 

bound for the Weſt Indies, taken hy the combined fleets of 
France and Spain, Auguſt 8. 

Earl Cornwallis obtains a victory over General Gates, near 
Camden, in South. Carolina, Auguſt 16. 

Arnold, the infamous traitor, deſerts the ſervice of his coun- 
try, eſcapes to New York, and is made a Brigadier General - 


in the. Britiſh ſervice, Septemnber * Burns ew 7 
3785 
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Aft. Chriſt. 
i78 Major Andre, Adjutant General to the Britiſh army, a valued. 


character, hanged as a.ſpy at Tappan, in the ſtate of News» 
York, October 2. 
The + n. Henry Laurens is committed priſoner to the Tow- 
er, on the charge of high treaſon, October 4. 

Dreadful hurricanes in the Weſt Indies, by which great devaſ- 
tation is made in Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Lucia, Dominica, 
and other. iſlands, October 3, and 10. | 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences inſtituted in Maſſa» 
chuſztts. 

781 The Dutch iſland of St. Euſtatia, taken by Admiral Rodney 

and General Vaughan, February 3. Retaken by the U 

November 27. 

The inland of Tobage taken by the French, Tune 2: 

A bloody engagement fought Between an Engliſh ſquadrow 
under the command of Admiral Parker, and a Dutch ſquad- 
ron under the command of Admiral Zoutman, off the Dog=-- 
ger Bank, Auguſt 5. 

The Marquis La Fayette at the head of 2000 light infantry, 
per forms important ſervices in Virginia. 

4. Earl Cornwallis, with the Britiſh army under his command 
ſurrendered priſoners of war to the American and French 
troops, under the command of General Waſhington and 
Count Rochambeau, at Yorktown, in Virginia, October Ig, 
which decided the conteſt in favour of America. 

Continental paper money ceaſed to circulate. 

1782 The Britiſh Houſe. of Commons addreſſed the King againſt any 
farther proſecution of offenſive war on the continent of 
North America, March 4; and reſolve, that the Houſe 
would conſider all thoſe as enemies to his Majeſty and this 
country, who ſhould adviſe, or by any means attempt, the 
further proſecution of offenſive war on the g ntinent of, 
North America, for the purpoſe of reducing tue revolted 
colonies to obedience by force. 

Admiral Rodney obtains a victory over the French fleet under 
the command of Count De Graſſe, whom he takes priſoner, 
near Dominica, in the Welt Indies. 

April 16. The Parliament of Ireland aſſerted its independ- 
ence and conſtitutional rights. 

The French took and deſtroyed. the forts and ſettlements in. 
Hudſon's Bay, Auguſt 24. 

The Spaniards defeated in. their grand attack on Gibraltar,, 
September 13. 

Treaty concluded between the republic of Holland and the 
United States of America, October 8. 

Proviſional articles of peace ſigned at Paris, between the Brit- 
iſh and Americ an commiſſioner s, Ly which the United Ame» 

ican colonics are acknowledged by his Britannic Majeſty, 
do be free, ſevereign, and dependent States, November 30. 
1783. 
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Aft. Chriſt. a ; 
1783 Preliminary articles of peace Kanivees his Britannic Majeſty 
and the Kings of France and Spain, ſigned at 28 N 
January 20. 
Three earthquakes at Calabria Ulterior, and Sicily, deſtroying 
a great number of towns and inhabitants, February Ss 7» 
and 28th. 
_ Armiſtice between Given Britain and Holland, February 10. 


Ratification of the definitive treaty of peace between Great 
Britain, France, Spain, and the United States of America, 


September 3. 
The fire balloon invented by Montgolfier, of Lyons; ; from 


which diſcovery, Meſſ. Charles and Robert, of Paris, taking 


the hint, conſtruct inflammable gas, or the air balloon. 


2784 The definitive treaty of rom between Great Britain and 


Holland, My 24. | 
Mr, Lunardi aſcended in an air balloon from the Artillery 


* 


ground, Moorficlds ; the firſt attempt of the kind in En- 


gland, September 15. 
MT 5 A Congreſs of repreſentatives from the counties ; of Ireland, 


held in Dublin, for Promoting a Parliamentary Reform, 


January 20. 
1786 Commiſſioners from ſeveral of the United States afferab! ed at 


Annapolis, Maryland, to conſult what meaſures ſhould be 


taken to unite the States in ſome general and efficient ſyſ- 


tem of government; which was the firſt towards forming 


the Federal Conſtitution. 
Inſurrection in Maſſachuſetts. 
Charles River Bridge completed, connecting Boſton and 
Charleſtown, at the expenſe of 15,000]. 
* King of Sweden prohibited the uſe of torture in his king- 
m. 


1978 7 The &*icles of Confederation, originally entered into by the 


- United States, being found eſſentially defective, a general 


Convention of Delegates from all the States, except Rhode 


Iſland, was held at Philadelphia, this fummer, with Ceneral 
Waſhington at their head, for the purpoſe of framing a gen- 
eral plan of government for the United States. And after 
four months' deliberation, fixed on our preſent excellent 
conſtitution, which has ſince been ratifled by all the States. 


1788 George Waſhington was unanimouſly elected Preſident of the 


United States, and John Adams, Vice Preſident, 


1289 Congreſs met at New York, for the firſt time, under the new 


Conſtitution, March 4. 
April 30. George Waſhington was, in due form, neh 
inveſted with the office of Preſident of the United States of 
America. 
July 14. Revolution in France Capture of the Baſtile. 
3790 Grand French EEK Sg In the Champ de Mars. 
77 F- 
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Aft. Chriſt. 


] 1791 Seven iſlands diſcovered in the South Paciſic Ocean, between 


the Marqueſas and the Equator, by Captain Joſeph Ingra- 
ham, of Boſton. oor 
Firſt Folio and royal Quarto Bibles, printed in America, by 
Iſaiah Thomas, printer, at Worceſter, Maſſachuſetts Small 
Quarto, at Trenton, New Jerſey, by Iſaac Collins. 
11792 Auguſt. The Marquis de la Fayette, General of the armies of 
350 France, acci+'d of treaſon, and a price being ſet upon his 
head, he quitted the army and kingdom of France, with 12 
officers of rank; who were all taken priſoners by the Pruſ- 
fans ; the Marquis was put in cloſe confinement in the caſtle 
of Magdeburg, once the reſidence of the celebrated Baron 
Trenck. | 


2-793 January. Trial of Louis XVI, King of France, commenced; | 


the Natjonal Aſſembly, conſiſting of 745 members, of whom, 
25 being abſent, and the opinions of thoſe preſent, taken, it 
was decreed by 480 (forming a majority) that the execution 
ſhould take place, without an appeal nominal to the people 
the remaining number voted. for puniſhment nnder vari- 
,ous retritions—Agreeably to the voice of the majority, he 
was beheaded the 21ſt of January. | 
February 5. Declaration of War againſt the combined Pow- 
ers of Great Britain, Holland, &c. iſſued by the National 
Aſſembly of France. | 
April. The Preſident of the United States iſſued his Procla- 
mation, for the purpotcs of enjoining an impartial conduct 
on the part of the United States, towards the belligerent 
powers, and of obſerving a ſtri& neutrality. 
October 16. Queen of France beheaded. 
During this year, the Court of Great Britain negociated and 
ſigned treaties with the Emprefs of Ruſha, the Emperor of 
Germany, the Kings of Pruſſia, Spain, Portugal, Sardinia 
and Sicily, the Princes of Heſſe, Baden and Darmſtadt. 
The great object of theſe treaties is to make a common 
_ cauſe againſt France. 
The yellow fever rages in Philadelphia, and carries off 5,000 
people. ; | 
1794 An enthargo laid by Congreſs, which continued 60 days from 
185 March 26. | 
April. John Jay, Chief Juſtice of the United States, appointed 
Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of Great Britain. 
| Robeſpierre and a number of his aſſociates guillotined July 27. 
General Wayne obtains a complete victory over the Indians, 
at Miami, Auguſt 20; this leads to an advantageous peace 
with them, which is cogcluded by Treaty at Grenville, June, 
1795. N | 
InfurceAion in the Weſtern counties of Pennſylvania com- 
mences openly in Auguſt—is quelled without bloodſhed in 
October. 
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57 *. 
4 # . 2 b 1 
T q 4 


t. Chriſt. f * 

F194 Upwards 4 555856 Poles, ny women and Ge a 6 wat. 
| facred near Warſaw, bythe orders. of the Þa#dbrous Ruſſian 

General Suwarrow. 

A Treaty of amity, commerce and 8 net ociated with 

* Great Britain, and ſigned by Mr. Jay and Lord Grenville, 


* 


November 19. 
| 2795 The French troops arrive at Ander dans, and are received by 


the inhabitants with demonſtrations of joy, January 13—In 
,: conſequence of which, the old government is at oliſhed, and 
a revolution takes place. 95 

St. Lucia captured by the French, April 19. 

The King of Pruſſia concluded a ſeparate peace with the French 
republic. 

The Treaty with Great Britain ratified by the Preſident, by 

and with the advice and conſent of the Senate, Auguſt 14. 

Peace between France and Spain proclaimed at Madrid, Au- 
guſt 9. 

The people of Frar ce met in Primary Aſſembly, to decide on 


455 th: New Conſtitution, September 6. . 
The French Convention declared the acceptance of the New 


- Conſtitution by the people, September 22. 
The incorporation of the Belgie Provinces with France, decreed 


by the Convention, September 30. : 


| j _ "The New Legiſlature. of France organized. 


The Cape of Good Hope was captured by the Britiſh, alſo 


Ceylon and. Batavia, th the Eaſt Indies. 
'The King of Poland matt a.fo ral ſurrender of li crown 


for a petiſien, Novenibéf 2 
The French legiſlature decreed aforced loan of 600,000,000 
livres in ſpecie. 
An advantageous and honourable Treaty negociated with Spain, 
by Thomas Pinckney, Eſq. October 20, which has ſince been 
duly ratified hy the Preſident, with the advice and conſent 


of the Senate. 
2796 The Houſe-of Repreſentatives in Congreſs paſs a 8 
Z requeſting the Preſident of the United States to lay before 
them * a. copy of the inſtructions to the Ambaſſador of the 


1 United States who negociated the Treaty with the King df 


Great Britain, together with the correſpondence and other 
documents relative to that Treaty, excepting fuch of the 
ſaid papers as any exiſting negociation may Tender improper 
{ to be diſcloſed.” Margh 24. 
I) he Preſident, by his meſſage to the Houſe, refuſes a compliance 
45 with their requeſt, conceiving himſelf prohibited by the Con- 
ſtitution, aſſigning his reaſons in a laconic, independent and 
| maſterly ſtyle, March 30. 
The ſupplies neceſſary to carry into effect the Treaty with 
Great Britain, voted by the Houſe of Repreſentatives, With 
out the papers, after much Shoe, and agitation of the public 
mind, April 30. Fogg Pa lS> 8 2 
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